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L SCHWARTZ, in his ingenious work, ‘ History of 

Modern Theology,” where he treats of Schleiermacher, 
relates that Strauss, tutor at Tubingen, once more visited 
the University of Berlin, mainly because he desired to attend 
the celebrated lectures of Schleiermacher on the Life of 
Jesus ; and he adds that these lectures, full of disorganising 
scepticism in analysing, and of sagacity in combining, gave 
the principal impulse to the destructive work of Strauss. 
This account of Schwartz is in some respects modified, but 
on the whole confirmed, by what Strauss himself, recently 
in an essay, and now in his “ Leben Jesu fir das deutsche 
Volk bearbeitet,” communicates. He did not indeed, he 
tells us, in the winter of 1831-1832, which he spent in 
Berlin, himself hear Schleiermacher deliver these lectures ; 
but yet he made from two copies a copious extract. From 
his account of these lectures given im his last “ Life of 
Jesus,” we receive, moreover, the impression that they both 
stand on one foundation; yet with this difference, that. 
Schleiermacher moves cautiously and reluctantly, like one 
walking on a yet untrodden glacier, whilst Strauss sets his 
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foot firmly and courageously, like one passing over ground 
with which he is familiar. Strauss remarks concerning 
them : ‘‘ Schleiermacher’s lectures on the Life of Jesus have 
not, like his other lectures, yet been given to the public. 
They gave so little encouragement to the conservatism which 
has ever prevailed in the school of Schleiermacher ; they 
were especially against the urgency of the mythical view of 
the evangelical history a bulwark so untenable; they were 
by the white metallic image of Schleiermacher’s theology so 
greatly feet of clay, that it was deemed advisable to conceal 
them. These lectures had also done their work, as a nume- 
rous audience at the master’s feet had imbibed the views 
which lie at their foundation, and spread them abroad in 
their writings. In nearly all the elaborations of the evan- 
gelical history, even to the most recent time, we are at each 
step reminded of Schleiermacher’s ‘ Life of Jesus.’ He 
passed also in this respect for an oracle, for which, by the 
ambiguity of his whole being, truly an enigma, he was emi- 
nently fitted.” 

With still greater asperity he expresses himself respecting 
Schleiermacher in the essay, in which he treats of the resur- 
rection of Jesus according to that thinker. According to 
the extract which he there gives of Schleiermacher’s lectures, 
we should, could we confide in our informant, be obliged to 
regard the great theologian as very small, yea, as very con- 
temptible, as then his reflection must have been very limited, 
his scepticism unbridled, his courage very faint, and his 
deceitfulness outrageous. 

Concisely and clearly does Strauss express his judgment 
of the man, when he begins the section on Schleiermacher 
thus: ‘ Neither Herder nor Paulus had more clearly and 
definitely comprehended the impossibility of a miracle, the 
inviolability of the order of nature, than Schleiermacher.” 

The impossibility of a miracle, the inviolability of the order 
of nature,—these are the watchwords of Strauss. Does 
Schleiermacher herein agree with Strauss—then, indeed, do 
they stand on one foundation. In the fundamental prin- 
ciple there must then be perfect unity between them; only 
will the timid master have applied the principle less con- 
sistently, less like himself, than the pupil who has much 
more courage to come out undisguisedly for his opinion. 

So will — one be oh*=ad to judge, whose acquaintance 
with both scholars, i. their elaboration of the life of Jesus 
and in their whole mode of thought, is derived from Strauss 
alone. But whatever assurance Strauss may give, if we 
have sought to know Schleiermacher himself from his own 
works, we cannot believe that the report by Strauss touching 
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his “ Life of Jesus” is accurate and just. Were it so, then 
the great thinker and upright Christian must in these lectures 
have apostatised from himself; and this no one acquainted 
with him will credit, save on incontestable evidence. Such 
to him is not the assurance of Strauss. 

A happy turn has been. given to this matter. When 
Strauss wrote that Schleiermacher’s pupils had deemed it 
advisable to conceal these lectures, one of their number had 
already been three years engaged in preparing them for the 
press, so that they might be given to the public shortly after 
the appearance of Strauss; whilst it appears that the delay 
of their publication was to be ascribed, not to the apprehen- 
sion of the pupils for the good name of their master, but to 
the want of good manuscripts. Now we can judge of Schleier- 
macher in these lectures from his own words, and we no 
longer depend on Strauss’s report respecting him. 

But there is more reason to rejoice in the publication of 
this work. In some respects it appears to be the most im- 
portant of Schleiermacher’s writings. By this is not meant 
that these lectures greatly advance our scientific contempla- 
tions of Jesus’ life ; time has advanced much, and also from 
Schleiermacher so much has been drawn, that it would in- 
deed be a marvel should a new light on the life of Jesus arise 
to us from these lectures. Every one who has taken them 
in hand with such an expectation will have laid them aside, 
on the whole, dissatisfied. But they powerfully assist us to 
better understand Schleiermacher himself. at he has in 
his ‘“‘ Dogmatics” and elsewhere given more abstractly, ap- 
tg here in vivid visibility ; certainly elsewhere the notion, 

ere the history is dominant, but both serve as forms to 


place in the clearest light the one vital principle of his whole 
theology, Jesus Christ. The shady sides too of his mental 
character strongly appear, especially needless scepticism 
and inability to transport himself into the spirit of the lower 
classes. But be this so; hereby too is this book a much 
shorter and safer way to attain to a full understanding of 
Schleiermacher than we have thus far ome tl let every 


one who would learn to understand him begin here his study. 
Here all is simplicity, clearness, depth. Here, in accordance 
with the remark of the editor, ‘‘ Schleiermacher appears 
entire according to all sides of his knowledge from the 
and fulness of the faith reveale+,ta. him, of which neither 
the right nor the left side of his opponeuts seems to have a 
suspicion. His views are at the same time expressed with 
so much frankness, that he is throughout liable to be vari- 
— a and thus lays himself open to hostile 
a “hy 
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On this account chiefly is the work of Schleiermacher of 
sufficient importance to be made in some measure known to 
our readers, especially in contrast with Strauss, and with 
the judgment of Strauss respecting it. We proceed, there- 
fore, to offer some observations on ‘“‘ Strauss and Schleier- 
macher, in their Biographies of Jesus compared.” 

We direct attention, first, to both biographies in general, 
in order afterward to make these generalities visible in 
certain particulars ; and, in conclusion, to point out the great 
difference between them. 

The philosophical principle of Strauss is, that the mira- 
culous or the supernatural is impossible. To prove this he 
does not deem necessary. Our age, the civilisation of our time, 
science, he says, is convinced of this. Only in section 24, 
entitled, The Notion of a Miracle, he seeks to adduce a proof 
for his assertion. It amounts to this, as the heading of this 
section intimates, that no satisfactory idea of a miracle is to 
be obtained; from which it must appear that there is no 
miracle. This he does not say in so many words; uncon- 
sciously he confounds the apprehension of the thing with 
the thing itself. He is now so deeply engrossed in thinking, 
in willing to understand and comprehend, that whatever 
lies beyond that, for him has no existence. This is both 
here and everywhere the philosophical foundation of theo- 
logy and of all science, as with Hegel, so also with Strauss: 
all must be capable of being comprehended or conceived ; 
what cannot be comprehended or conceived, does not exist. 
Our reason is the limitation of being. He says expressly in 
that section, ‘‘ Der Wunderbegriff,” in demonstration of the 
impossibility of a miracle, first: page 147, ‘It is the task 
of historical investigation, not barely to ascertain what has 
happened, but also how things have proceeded one from 
another. But it must abdicate the last, noblest part of its 
task, as soon as it grants any place to a miracle, as just 
this interrupts the procession of one thing from another.” 
Let us now apply this philosophy respecting history to the 
origin of the human race and of the earth in its present 
state. Historical investigation will then be obliged to as- 
certain how these have arisen without a miracle ; but as it 
cannot do this, it must deny that origin itself; for that origin 
cannot without a miracle be acknowledged ; but to-a miracle 
no place can be granted ; there is, therefore, no origin of the 
human race and of this earth in its present state. This 
philosophy then gives thereof no explanation whatever. 

After this Strauss endeavours in that section to shew, 
that the notion of a miracle suits no philosophical system 
whatever, not even the theistic, from which he omits the 
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government of the world. But suppose that it has never 
been thus far able to find a place in any system of philo- 
sophers: it is not on that account to be banished, unless 
we may presume that the insight of philosophers into the 
nature of things is the limit of their existence. 

Similar utterances everywhere abound in the book of 
Strauss. We cite but one more. On page 38, he declares 
that he will then first acknowledge the superhuman great- 
ness of our Lord Jesus Christ, when it is made comprehensible 
to him, why in the domain of religion alone there can be 
such an only person. The historical fact he will therefore 
acknowledge.as true, if philosophy can construe it as ne- 
cessary. . 

The historical principle, or rather the unhistorical sup- 
position, wherewith Strauss would prepare us to believe that 
there are in the gospels many fables, is this, that at the time 
of decaying heathenism, of self-reforming Judaism, and of 
formative Christianity, thus in the age of Jesus and the 
apostles, in the circles influenced by religion no correct view 
existed of what history is, but a dominion of the imagination 
was universal, so that we are by no means as certain re- 
specting the life of Jesus as about that of Socrates, yea, not 
more certain than about that of Pythagoras, who lived six 
centuries before Jesus. Just the reverse is true, there never 
was earlier or later a more historical time among Greeks, 
Romans, and Jews, than the first century of our era. 

The conclusion of the philosophical principle and of the 
unhistorical supposition, applied to the life of Jesus, is with 
Strauss, that the Gospels, being full of miraculous accounts, 
abound in myths or popular tales, though some history, that 
of the wise and virtuous rabbi Jesus of Nazareth, lies at 
their foundation. 

What are now the principles of Schleiermacher ? 

His philosophical point of departure is this, that the 
pe ee or miraculous, as commencement of a new 
order of things, is necessary; but in the progress of that 
order gradually becomes natural. The first of our race 
_ were miraculously created by God, he says; but their chil- 
dren and remoter descendants are born in a natural way, 
So also the second Adam, Jesus Christ, has, by a miracle of 
God, arisen without error or sin in the human race; but 
the miraculous acts of such a person, and the establishin 
of the Christian church by such a founder, are the nat 
effects of a supernatural cause. This is his principle, in 
his ‘‘ Dogmatics ” and elsewhere constantly expressed ; and 
now also again in his “‘ Leben Jesu,” so that it is a perfect 
untruth, what Strauss says of him, that Schleiermacher 
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maintained the impossibility of a miracle; he maintained 
its necessity. Thus he is far also from making the ability 
to comprehend, the standard of truth. Much that is incom- 
“ag egg is admitted by him as true. The limits of thought 

e by no means holds with Strauss for the limits of being. 
There is much, much even in the Gospels related according 
to truth, to which we by our thinking cannot attain. 

The historical principle of Schleiermacher is equall 
reverse of that of Strauss. The time of Jesus an 
the apostles is to him a perfectly certain historical ian 
There are indeed in the first three Gospels popular tales or 
myths, especially about what happened at the birth of Jesus; 
but this is owing to the fact, that, according to him, these 
writings in their present form are of later origin. But their 
chief contents are perfectly certain; for the Gospel of 
John is from Jesus’ bosom-friend, and in the relation to 
Jesus’ acts and communication of Jesus’ discourses wholly 
credible. 

The sum of these two principles, applied to Jesus’ life, is 
with Schleiermacher this, that we, though there are in the 
first three Gospels embellishments and additions, have yet a 

erfectly certain knowledge of the chief matters of Jesus’ 

ife, especially from the pen of the accurate John. 

Do we yet ask in general, if there is not then a great 
correspondence of the two scholars in their biographies of 
our Lord ? then the answer is, that there certainly is, and 
that in the free historical criticism, belonging in equal 
measure to both. We are acquainted with it in Strauss: 
in Schleiermacher we find it equally strong; he expresses 
it just as undisguisedly, that we have in the Gospels writings 
of men, to be subjected to the same free criticism as all 
other books. Yea, both have done so much to the criticism 
on the accounts of the evangelists respecting Jesus’ life, that 
they have not yet arrived at a proper life of Jesus. As to 
Schleiermacher, criticism is with him not only profound, 
free, fearless, all-sided ; it is also often audacious and ex- 
aggerated ; it often sees difficulties where they are not. 
Schleiermacher is frequently unable to transport himself out 
of his own spirit and mind into the world as it now is. His 
clear intellect, his firm will, his likeness to himself, he not 
unfrequently supposes, though unconsciously, in all men, so 
that he cannot admit folly and inconsistency when narrated 
of others. 

But if there arises from this a great correspondence be- 
tween him and Strauss, this does not prevent them from 
being in general antipodes. With the one the supernatural 
is impossible, with the other necessary ; with the one the 
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pith and principal matter of the evangelical history is in- 
vented, with the other true. 

From what is general we pass to some particulars. When 
we see the accounts of the birth of our Lord criticised b 
Strauss and Schleiermacher, we find here a great correspond- 
ence. With Strauss nearly all is legendary, with Schleier- 
macher equally so. He, too, has all manner of difficulties 
respecting these accounts. They consist, according to him, 
of two series of narratives, by Matthew and Luke, which are 
not to be reconciled. Jesus must not, indeed, yet can have 
had a human father, can have been Joseph’s son. He even 
declares himself to be sceptical, where no original reports 
seem to him to exist. But if Schleiermacher goes thus far 
hand in hand with Strauss, he yet maintains, and here is a 
very great difference, that by one or other positive act of 
God, care has been taken, that in the arising of Jesus’ life, 
nothing sinful should find place in him; and that in a spe- 
cially ordained, marvellous manner, the conviction that 
Jesus should be the Messiah, was spread and confirmed be- 
fore, at, and after his birth. Both points, it is known, are 
assailed by Strauss. 

The account of Jesus in the temple, at the age of twelve 
years, is with Strauss an unchristian invention, as he infers 
especially from the legends relating to the childhood of 
Augustus, Cyrus, Moses, and Samuel. With Schleiermacher 
it is beyond all doubt a true report, to the contemplation of 
which he devotes sixty pages, more than one-tenth part of 
his whole work. He certainly finds this account wholly in 
harmony with Jesus’ personality, as that is later manifested ; 
he here reads in Jesus’ mind and spirit, when he began to 
develop ; he sees here the whole of Christianity already as 
in its germ presented to our view. Then already, he says, 
Jesus sposebeniled that he stood in a wholly peculiar, to 
other men strange, relation to God. For he ¢ God his 
Father in a wholly peculiar sense. Before Him we do not 
find God thus exhibited in the Old Testament, and if Jesus 
speaks afterwards of God as the Father of all men, God is 
so according to Jesus only through Him, so that even the 
apostles have not God as their Father in the same sense as 

e. There is a difference between Jesus and all other men, 
and this not only in degree, but also in kind. In Christ the 
divine spirit is something original, in Christians something 
communicated. Christ, and Christ alone, is, and always 
was from childhood, sinless and infallible. He is, there- 
fore, himself foundation and centre of the gospel, and not 
~ faith of Jesus, but faith in Jesus is the principal thing 

or us. 
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All this Schleiermacher discusses in connection with the 
account of Jesus, at the age of twelve, which opens to him a 
view into the inmost of this wholly peculiar man, when he 
as a boy began to be conscious who he was, and his divine 
greatness began to send forth its first rays. 

This greatness manifests itself afterwards much more 
strongly in the public life of our Lord, and is most conspicu- 
ous in his miracles. With Strauss, Schleiermacher agrees, 
that no acts contrary to nature were performed towards or 
by Jesus. He, too, is zealous against the violation of the 
order of nature ; but when he finds occurrences, perfectly 
well established by eye-witnesses, related, which do not har- 
monize with the order of nature known to him, he does not 
reject the credibility of the narratives ; no, this stands fast: 
but he confesses his ignorance how to understand them, and 
thus makes history not dependent on his knowledge of 
nature or philosophy, as Strauss does. Miracles of every 
kind, even the most assailed, such as that at Cana and the 
raising of Lazarus, he maintains as facts, which to us are 
miracles. Does he endeavour as far as possible to ‘find a 
correspondence between the works of Jesus and of ordinary 
men: does he seek to penetrate the operation of Jesus’ 
divine power in human forms ? he js never on that account 
willing, which Strauss always is, to set aside the super- 
natural. ‘‘ Never have I supposed,” he declares, “‘ that the 
proper worth and nature of Christ could be reduced to the 
ordinary domain of nature.” He refuses to explain the 
miracles as wholly natural occurrences; although it is 
natural or comprehensible that they are so, when we have 
regard to the higher nature of Christ. His contemplation of 
Jesus’ miraculous works closes with these words: “It has 
become clear to us, that from such an existence, as we ac- 
knowledged that of Christ to be, operations in the domain of 
human existence are possible, which are not possible of 
another man.” 

As to the doctrines of Jesus, we only point to that respect- 
ing his own person. Schleiermacher is of opinion with 
Strauss, that He ascribes to himself no pre-existence. He 
does not, indeed, think that in the Gospel of John the utter- 
ances of Jesus respecting it are adulterated, but he supposes 
that they must be exegetically apprehended otherwise than 
of a pre-existence. Beyond this the two German scholars 
stand diametrically opposite to each other in their apprehen- 
sion of Jesus’ person. Is He with Strauss only an excellent 
man who, in the domain of religion, signifies about as much 
as Socrates in that of philosophy, Aristotle in that of science, 
aman with predecessors and successors, who in some re- 
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spects surpass Him, not an Only One, not a person specifi- 
cally distinguished from all other men: with Schleiermacher 
He is an altogether only person, without his like before or 
after Him, who drew his knowledge of divine things not 
from the prophets, but from himself, and in his fulness pos- 
sessed all that which the apostles have developed, without 
being able to surpass, or reach, or even comprehend Him, 
so that they have nothing save out of the fulness of Jesus, 
and this they have been very far from exhausting. Yea, for 
all mankind, He, He alone, is the source, even yet, of the 
holy, wise, loving life of God, which exists incipiently in his 
church. So Jesus exhibits himself, and rightly so; for Jesus 
Christ was what he professed himself to be. 

To three more particulars we must direct attention: to 
Jesus’ death, resurrection, and ascension. Strauss thinks, 
as is known, that Jesus died, but did not rise again, nor 
ascend to heaven. But it is not unimportant to compare 
Schleiermacher’s own words with what Strauss tells us of 
his contemplations on these topics. 

Strauss presumes to write of his teacher: ‘“ In the history 
of the resurrection he agrees in all points with the natural 
explication of Paulus (of Heidelberg). Jesus was not en- 
tirely dead, and by special divine disposal, that is, by per- 
fect accident, without human intervention, restored to life ; 
moreover, by just such an accident was the stone removed 
from the sepulchre by men who knew not that Jesus was in 
it, and thus he came out of it.” Thus speaks Strauss re- 
specting Schleiermacher. And how did Schleiermacher him- 
self speak in the very year 1832, at the commencement of 
which Strauss was in Berlin? ‘‘ Whether the body of Jesus 
after his death underwent dissolution, is uncertain. Butthe 
wound inflicted by the spear is a proof that Jesus was really 
dead, so that hastening of his death by breaking of the legs 
was in his case unnecessary. It was in no case a sham 
death.” 

And what does Schleiermacher say of the resurrection ? 
The accounts respecting it by John are those of an eye-wit- 
ness. Moreover, the account of Paul is perfectly credible, 
1 Cor. xv. Further: ‘ All our accounts necessarily suppose 
the resurrection of Jesus, so that we must accept as a fact 
what in general is not to be doubted.” After having spoken 
of the appearances of Jesus, which he regards as short visits 
of Jesus living on earth, but no longer having daily inter- 
course with his friends, he continues: ‘‘Thus nothing in- 
comprehensible remains, save the resurrection itself of Jesus. 
But so it is with the whole appearance of Christ on earth ; 
the commencement was a most miraculous act, but the con- 
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tinuance something entirely natural.” ‘‘ Christ, therefore, 
by his resurrection, returned to a real human life. The a 
pearance of the contrary is explained by the perfectly expli- 
cable resolve to mingle no more with the world, but to remain 
with his disciples alone.” ‘‘The truth of the second life of 
Christ we allow, as a fact established by all reports, to pass 
for a real life.” 

We have here a strong proof that the communications of 
Strauss are not to be received on his word as true. What 
copies must he have had to make Schleiermacher say some- 
thing wholly different from what he actually said? Reluc- 
tantly we impute it to bad faith: but can we here do 
otherwise ? 

With respect to the ascension of Jesus, Schleiermacher has 
indeed given occasion, yet no just cause, for a sentence of 
disapprobation. He certainly has multiform and strange 
ideas of it, mostly derived from this, that it is expressly re- 
lated only in the Acts. The Lord was indeed exalted to 
heaven, but whether, in order to this, any removal of his 
body from this earth took place, appears to him doubtful. 
A second death would not have been impossible, but, not be- 
ing related, is not to be received. What took place he does 
not pretend to say. Here the great man is weak, or even 
lame. Yet Strauss has no right first to make this idea of 
Schleiermacher still more sceptical, and then to say: “In 
this lameness issues the representation of Jesus’ life by 
Schleiermacher. It has failed of the object at which it 
aimed, viz., to give equal satisfaction to faith and science.” 
This is unjust, for Schleiermacher closes with these words : 
‘“‘ For him who does not accept the Altogether Only in the ap- 
pearance of Christ, remains this one and always the same 
task : to point outiin all miracles how they are to be explained 
by natural laws, and by these also to explain his last life. 
The issue is always the same,—bungling ; whereby, in the 
fashion of making suppositions, an absolute lack of criticism 

revails. Just this is a proof for the higher in the appear- 
ing of Christ, for the certainty that he is a higher being, an 
ens sui generis,—that all attempts to place him on a lower 
grade completely fail. There exists meanwhile (for us all) 
a task, which (by me) has not been finished, and to whose 
completion we can only approximate ; this,—that we acknow- 
ledge this (only, higher), but so treat all particulars that it 
can be seen how it, resting on a supernatural foundation, has 
yet become perfectly natural.” 

This is Schleiermachér’s profound conclusion, of whose 
significance the one-sided Strauss has no appreciation. 

Having thus placed Strauss and Schleiermacher in their 
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biographies of Jesus, as well in general as in certain particu- | 
lars, beside each other, we desire, in conclusion, to point out 
in certain traits the great difference, yea, the perfect con- 
flict, between them. 

Strauss is evidently a pantheist, and Sehleiermacher, how- 
ever pantheistic (in his philosophy) he may often be, is in 
heart a believing Christian ; so that the one, as negative 
intellect-man, denies everything that he does not compre- 
hend ; the other, as positive soul-man, acknowledges also 
that which urges itself upon him as positive, though he does 
not comprehend it. This contrast we have already noticed. 

Both set out froma previously fixed position: Strauss 
from this, that a miracle is impossible; Schleiermacher from 
this, that we believe in Jesus Christ: Strauss, therefore, 
from a subjective philosophical system, Schleiermacher from 
objective Christianity. 

Strauss, moreover, draws a boundary line between the 
natural and the supernatural, which with him is equivalent 
to counter-natural or unnatural; and this last is with him 
all that we, according to the natural forces known to us, and 
working before our eyes, cannot comprehend. Schleier- 
macher asserts that the supernatural is not counter-natural 
or unnatural, but the natural thus far remaining unknown 
to us; so that the boundary line cannot be drawn between 
natural and supernatural. He will not on that account, 
however, deny the facts that present themselves as super- 
natural, but acknowledge them as soon as they are com- 
municated by competent witnesses, and seek in some measure 
to comprehend them, and, in so far as this does not succeed, 
respect them as thus far incomprehensible facts. 

n the soul of Strauss is written, ‘‘ Comprehend all, be- 
lieve nothing ; what Christians only believe and do not com- 
prehend is error, mistake, or deceit.” Dogmatics must thus, 
as he in his work, “ Die christliche Glaubenslehre,” at- 
tempted to do, serve for the solution or removal of all Chris- 
tian doctrines. In Schleiermacher’s soul was deeply engraven 
what he placed as motto for his work, “ Der christliche 
Glaube:” ‘‘ Non intelligere, ut credam, sed credere, ut in- 
telligam.” And his faith rests on an immovable fact: the 
existence of the Christian church and its institution by Jesus 
Christ. Thus, he did not place science foremost, as some- 
thing on which faith depends, as if there existed a possibility 
that this faith should succumb to science. No; with him 


faith stood, as the respiration of the soul, as immoveably 
foremost, as with the naturalist our corporeal breathing 
through the lungs. Neither of these two respirations begins 
or ends with our knowledge of it. But yet it is our duty, as 
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far as possible, to know or comprehend them. If, however, 
faith and science seemed to conflict, then with Schleier- 
macher the latter yielded, not the former. Faith was to 
him a beacon on the coast, according to which he must 
direct the course of his ship; even should he be unable to 
make it correspond with his calculation of longitude and 
latitude. 

As to the person of Jesus Christ, he is with Strauss a 
branch proceeding from the tree of humanity : merelyhwman, 
not divine, not supernatural, but a production of nature. 
Jesus is with him the product of his time, of his nation, of 
circumstances, of the movement in the spiritual domain in 
that age ; just as, for instance, the principal personages in 
the French Revolution were products of that revolution, 
which they have indeed directed, but only as exponents, not 
as creators of the public sentiment. Jesus is thus a creature, 
not creator; effect, not cause, of the Christian church. 
Strauss adds various remarks on the philosophical, moral, 
and religious condition of Jews and heathen in Jesus’ time, 
which are well adapted to make us see that that age was 
susceptible of the gospel, and thus explain its diffusion, but 
accomplish absolutely nothing towards explaining its origin, 
or even that of its doctrines. With Schleiermacher, Jesus 
is a new scion, grafted by God in the tree of humanity; thus, 
indeed, purely human, but not merely human, as Strauss 
maintains ; purely human in consequence of the operation 
of the divine or supernatural principle in Him. He is not 
the product, but the producer of a new time, the founder of 
a new institution, the source of a new intellectual and 
_ spiritual life, that still constantly flows forth from him to 
the increasing blessing of the world. 

The necessary effect of the views of Strauss is, that with 
them the church falls. In the closing lecture of his earlier 
‘* Life of Jesus,” he acknowledges the conflict between his 
views and the existence of the church; and in his ‘ Dog- 
matics,” he proclaims aloud that the church must disappear 
before the state. What will then become of religion, does 
not appear. Perhaps it will then become a recreation for 
those who still set a value on it, as is poetry now in our com- 
munity. In any case, there is no more place for theologians. 
This book of Strauss is also not written for them. They are 
treated with great asperity ; he turns to the people ; refuted 
by the theologians, he knows not where to find any remedy 
save among the masses, who are now to decide on these 
questions of philosophy, history, and criticism! ‘‘ Flectere 
8i nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.” The effect of 
Schleiermacher’s theology is just the opposite, viz., the up- 
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building of the church. In his “‘ Encyclopedia,” he reduces 
all education of the theologian to this aim, viz., that of be- 
ing qualified to serve and preside over the church. Also in 
his ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” he gives to this end rich and profound 
hints ; what he adduces on the training of the apostles and 
the gemeinschaftstiftende Thatigkeit of Jesus, is most import- 
ant, but we do not touch upon it now. On the whole, this 
is a side of Schleiermacher’s theology which is still very 
rarely adverted to by Protestant divines, that he always sets 
out from the existence of an institution, which must have had 
a founder—from the existence of the Christian church, which 
demands a Christ. What is in this church, is from its 
founder, and thus in its founder. Ullmann has excellently 
developed this fundamental thought of Schleiermacher’s 
system in his beautiful treatise, ‘‘ What does the Founding 
of the Christian Church by the Crucified presuppose ?” But 
Strauss takes no notice that this is a fundamental idea with 
Schleiermacher, although this idea is most important. No 
serious endeavour on his part is to be found to explain the 
existence of the Christian church. He has no conception 
that we cannot account for the deed, the fact of Christianity 
from ideas of thinkers, that Plato’s speculation on a state has 
not yet been able to effect the founding of a state. Properly 
he knows no chutch. Paul, he says, deified Jesus, and this 
was continued in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the 
fourth Gospel. Paul did so, as he allowed himself to be 
borne upward in the air without ballast in a balloon filled 
with fancy. We are unable to conceive who could seriously 
find in the clear and dialectic Paul, a fantast, and still less 
to comprehend how, by a voyage in a “ phantasie-gefullte 
Ballon in die Liifte,”” an edifice could have been erected such 
as the Christian church, which has for centuries stood on 
immoveable base and foundation. 

In spite of all this, Strauss makes it appear as if Schleier- 
macher was fundamentally in agreement with his main 
principle. He assures us, when he begins to speak of his 
teacher : ‘“‘ More clearly and definitely had neither Herder 
nor Paulus comprehended the impossibility of a miracle than 
Schleiermacher.” Designedly untrue Strauss is not, but he 
absolutely does not comprehend Schleiermacher. It is with 
him as with one who has blue, red, or yellow glasses before 
his eyes, and now sees everything red, yellow, or blue. As 
long as he has no suspicion that those spectacles colour 
every thing, and so does not lay them aside, he must indeed 
see as they necessitate him. e glasses of Strauss are the 
understanding; not the intellectual power in general, but 
the lower faculty of knowing, in contrast with reason and 
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mind. Taking understanding in this sense, we see in Strauss 
an intellective man, a one-sided intellective man only, 
reasoning on every thing. Certainly, with him all begins, 
all proceeds, and all ends with reasoning, comprehending, 
thinking. It profits him nothing for understanding the 
things of God’s kingdom, that he is an acute thinker, emi- 
nent stylist, and great scholar. A capitalist, who is rich and 
knows how to augment his treasures, derives from this 
ability no advantage whatever, to acquire also taste for, and 
appreciation of, the fine arts; to comprehend generosity and 
self-sacrifice, and to conceive of patriotism. To him Apollo 
Belvedere is a piece of stone, Mary’s act of love a waste. 

Schleiermacher and Strauss stand externally very near 
each other, and, what is still more, the latter thinks he un- 
derstands the former. Yet he does not. Such a thing has 
often happened. Aristotle did not understand the ideal of 
his master Plato, Flacius Ilyricus did not understand the 
freedom of Luther. Wolff meant to arrange the ideas of 
Leibnitz, and he petrified the ingenious thoughts of his master 
into lifeless dogmas. Fichte imagined that he was following 
Kant, and became, nevertheless, the opposite of that critic, 
a dogmatist. Just so Strauss comprehends nothing of 
Schleiermacher’s life of faith, and his criticism therefore 
on the New Testament seems to him lame, his person an 
enigma. 

On the whole Schleiermacher is not easy to comprehend; 
he certainly is absolutely unintelligible to a wholly dis- 
similar nature. Moreover, great defects are always very 
easily pointed outin him. In his “ Life of Jesus” two things 
are especially embarrassing. First, an often unnecessary 
scepticism. But this harmonises with his whole manner of 
viewing every matter. He is always critical, views things 
from all sides, has much to say for and against. Heisa 
genuine dialectician in the sense of Plato. And this gives 
with many a difficulty also very great advantages. Secondly, 
a frequently recurring complaint of the incompleteness and 
the ime between the Evangelists, so that we do not 
know much, or are even uncertain respecting many circum- 
stances of Jesus’s life. That that incompleteness and that 
‘difference exist, is perfectly true, but is this a sufficient 
ground of complaint? of complaint so excessive that what 
we know well and certainly, may, therefore, as is the case 
with Schleiermacher, be in good part overlooked. He laments 
that we do not know more about Jesus’ birth, education, main- 
tenance, daily labour, appearances after his resurrection, 
and similar matters, and in connection with these things he 
overlooks much that is important and well known; for in- 
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stance, Jesus’ mode of instruction, his use of similitudes, 
the education of his apostles according to their character in 
general and of each in particular, and much more of that 
nature. But on taking notice of all that we do not know, 
he thus not seldom overlooks the principal things which we 
know well. It is as if an astronomer complains that we 
cannot visit a single heavenly body beyond the earth, not 
even our own moon, and neglects, as we cannot know 
this, that, and the other thing, to reduce to a whole what 
we know well. It is as if a connoisseur constantly com- 
plains of the painter, because he has given dark colours 
to various parts, is bent on knowing what those dark 
corners -contain, and then does not attend to all the 
light parts, which the painter intended to bring out. Re- 
specting these things he may not murmur. The great 
artist had his reasons, which we must respect, whilst we 
thankfully receive from his hand what he gives, and study 
and seek to understand this. The Evangelists are not 
indeed such artists; they have often given concisely what 
happened to Jesus. But above them stands Divine Provi- 
dence, that has given us through them so much respecti 
Jesus as we need to know in order to find in Him the 
Saviour of the world. What is not related, was certainly 
less necessary or unnecessary, and would perhaps with many 
have drawn away their attention frum the necessary. Let 
us then not complain of the dark with the light, of the 
unknowable with the clear in the portraiture of Jesus’ life. 

Yet Schleiermacher even in this book abounds in profound 
and sublime thoughts, by which the shrewdest and most 
upright are impressed, and from which they derive refresh- 
ment of mind and heart, and whereby they are stimulated 
to wholly new investigations. He very often appears like 
an eagle, that flies high above forests and fields of snow, 
and surveys the earth in its parts and its connection. Who 
. ean follow his flight? But every one can follow and under- 
stand Strauss. His wisdom is the everyday understanding 
and the audacious denial of nearly everything that is ele- 
vated above the virtue of the saloon and the wisdom of the 
street. And since this understanding is introduced and 
commended by singular shrewdness and very comprehensive 
learning, he makes impression on many, all whose bloom 
and fruit fall off, when touched by his icy breath. With 
this remark we close: If Strauss does not understand his 
countryman whom he personally knew and had as his instructor, 
how easily may he then err, when he must comprehend a 
Luke or John, or, indeed, Jesus himself! For this he wholly 
lacks the spiritual organ. 
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The ‘‘ Life of Jesus”’ by Renan, published in the summer of 
1868, was succeeded a half year later by one elaborated by 
Strauss, and this was a few months after followed by one 
from Schleiermacher. Thus in one year three biographies of 
our Lord from three eelebrated men. They were not, how- 
ever composed at the same time. The work of Schleier- 
macher might have been published thirty-two years ago. 
There is, however, an adequate reason why it was not. The 
subject therein contained was treated by him in his lectures. 
From his hand were found after his death only short notes. 
What his hearers had recorded was often imperfect, and 
indistinctly written, so that his friends, the editors of his 
=, works, for a long time were unable from 

ifferent copies to compose a whole. Finally they obtained 
a complete and distinct manuscript, which, after comparison 
with what had already been collected, is now published by 
K. A. Riitenik. 

It is important to compare these three works with each 
other. It would be so on account of their authors, if they 
had written the life of some other person, for instance of 
Pythagoras or Socrates, of Luther or Napoleon; how much- 
more now that the life of Jesus is their subject! 

Let the question first be answered: What is the general 
view taken by each of Jesus’ Person? 

Renan is an admirer of the French Revolution of 1789. 
Every great movement in the history of the world, thus also 
the reformation of the church in the sixteenth century and 
the founding of Christianity itself, he compares, consciously 
or unconsciously, sometimes expressly and often tacitly, 
with the French Revolution. 

As this revolution was not the work of a single man, but 
proceeded from a concurrence of circumstances, from the 
whole range of thought and from the passions of France in 
the former century, which conducted the spirit of the French 
nation to that revolution: so must Christianity, according . 
to him, also be the result of a general fermentation in the 
thoughts and opinions of the nations, especially of the 
Jewish nation in that age, which was full of Messianic 
expectations. Jesus may thus, in Renan’s spirit, be com- 
pared to a Mirabeau or Sieyés, who, in 1789 and later, were 
the best exponents of what was passing in the spirit and 
mind of the French people in general. As they did not, 
however, bring the Revolution to an end, Renanseeks another 
example with which to compare Jesus, in order to under- 
stand Him, and finds it in Mohammed, as he acknowledges 
himself towards the close of his Introduction. Just as it 
was with him, so he ascribes to Jesus also different periods, 
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first of amiability, afterward of violence; first of fanaticism, 
then of hypocrisy. Therefore, after the manner of Mo- 
hammed, Jesus also effected a religious revolution. Thus 
we obtain a portraiture of Jesus’ life, but one that is in 
om with itself, an absurd mixture of truth and false- 
hood. 

With such a view Strauss cannot agree. The external 
manner in which Christianity first appeared, its world-con- 
quering power, makes not on him such an impression as on 
the much more vivacious Frenchman, who is @ politician 
and man of the world. Strauss is a German, is a close 
student, is a thinker. In contemplating Jesus his attention 
is not so much attracted by the revolution in the history of 
the world effected by Jesus, as by what Jesus thought. Jesus 
is to him with respect to religion, what Socrates was in the 
philosophic, Aristotle in the scientific domain. He borrows 
this comparison from Renan; but Renan did not remain 
true to it. And Renan’s comparison of Jesus with Mo- 
hammed, Strauss does not accept. Now Socrates and 
Aristotle were with Strauss above all thinkers. The moral- 
religious ideas of Jesus are thus to him the principal 
thing. . 

Again, it is wholly otherwise with Schleiermacher. He is 
also a thinker, but finer, deeper, and many more-sided. 
He lived in a greatly excited age, in the midst of society; 
he was moreover a religious man, chiefly by virtue of his 
education among the Moravians. Was he by natural talent 
a thinker, and did he find time and opportunity to develop 
that talent as professor in a university: he was also a 
practical man as preacher and minister of church and school 
affairs. It is not strange, therefore, that with him the ideas 
of Jesus are not the principal thing, but that he chiefly 
attends to Jesus’ work, the founding of the church, whose 
power and influence on his mind he had moreover experi- 
enced among the Moravians. He sees in Jesus’ birth a new 
creative act of God, in Jesus himself a second Adam, the 
progenitor of a renovated humanity. Although he speaks 
on his doctrine, yet the doctrine is to him subordinate to 
the instruction, his Lehre to his Lehrthatigkeit, and this 
Lehrthatigkeit is to him this, that Jesus himself communi- 
cates his divine perfection to others, which communication 
at the same time, as the real aim of his mission, is com- 
prised in his work of founding his society. Not the faith of 
Jesus but faith in Jesus is therefore the principal thing, for 
which we must strive. 

To combine all: To Renan, Jesus is a half-fanatical, half- 
deceiving revolutionist. 
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To Strauss, he is a virtuous man and clear thinker, who 
among the many promoters of the ideal of humanity stands 
on the highest grade of perfection, although not without nar- 
rowness, faults, and errors. 

To Schleiermacher, he is a being of a peculiar kind, in- 
fallible and sinless by virtue of the divine power belonging 
to him, and thereby renovator of humanity. 

Secondly, If these three scholars take a different view of 
Jesus’ person, no less do they of the sowrces whence our 
knowledge of him must be derived. 

Renan says that Palestine has become to him a fifth 
Gospel, which in general completely establishes the credi- 
bility of the four which we have. The whole country, with 
its relics of earlier ages, with its climate and soil, with the 
mode of life of its inhabitants; in one word, all that he 
found there, has confirmed in him the conviction, that the 
four Gospels are in the main credible writings, descended to 
us from the first century. They cannot be of later date, nor 
composed elsewhere than in Palestine. 

These, then, are to him the sources. But yet a miracle 
is regarded by him as impossible. The miraculous accounts 
must therefore be explained by accepting a so-called pious 
fraud. He, moreover, uses those sources so arbitrarily, so 
through one another, without attending to any order of time, 
that his ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” which professes to be drawn from 
them, is purely the work of his fancy. Even Colani, in 
many respects of kindred spirit with Renan, testifies in the 
name of science, history, and criticism, that no discussion 
is possible in reference to so arbitrary a product of fancy. 

Discussion is indeed possible with Strauss: with him all 
is reasoning. He denies that the Gospels are credible. 
Everything swarmed in that age with fables and inventions. 
Fancy has without design as of itself embellished history. 
What we have therefore in the Gospels is not history of 
Jesus, but representation of that history, as it had become 
among the primitive Christians seventy or a hundred years 
after Jesus Christ. The proper ground for this view of the 
Gospels is the hypothesis, miracles are impossible. 

Schleiermacher thinks that the first three Gospels are 
later reproductions of an older source, but that they are 
nevertheless in the principal matter true. For this is con- 
firmed by John, who passes with Schleiermacher for an eye- 
witness. As much as possible he endeavours to comprehend 
them, but often he cannot, and he relinquishes the attempt. 
But this does not prevent him from accepting them as true, 
since he regards miracles not only as possible, but as natural. 
Just as the first man had a supernatural origin, so also the 
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first born of the new creation. And as he himself the miracle 
of miracles, then are the miracles, the miraculous acts of 
him and facts with him, inseparable from him, and with 
him natural. The sum is: With Renan disregard of criti- 
cism prevails; Strauss uses criticism, but as an auxiliary to 
establish his philosophical hypothesis ; Schleiermacher also 
avails himself of criticism, but in order to understand as far 
as possible the history of Jesus, and to purify the accounts 
we have of it. 

We make now only these two observations, and in this 
order, because the second depends on the first. Apparently, 
indeed, is their opinion of the sources the principal matter ; 
but it is in reality governed by their representation of Jesus’ 
person. But now one question more: Whence that differ- 
ence between the'r views of the sources and of Jesus himself ? 

It proceeds from the different personality of the writers. 
No one views history without previously adopting and ad- 
hering to presuppositions ; and these are vegeletel by what 
a man is. Renan is admirer of the French Revolution, 
Strauss a Hegelian philosopher, Schleiermacher pupil of the 
United Brethren. Hence great difference. And so will by 
all, and also by us, as well the person of Jesus, as the 
sources whence we derive our knowledge of him, be differ- 


ently viewed, gO coe as we ourselves are differently 


educated and differently disposed persons; whence among 
other things it follows, that ‘we have not yet done with the 
history of Jesus, and that the right view of it depends on 
much besides our learning. 

The difference between Renan, Strauss, and Schleier- 
macher, has a deep soil. The vivacious Frenchman com- 
prehends that life has gone out from Jesus, but superficial 
he sees life only with Jesus in so far as a popular movement 
was occasioned by him, so as to give rise to adherence and 
opposition. The German philosopher has no conception of 
life, only of idea ; he does not suspect that there is necessity 
in the mind for deliverance from the guilt and dominion of 
sin, and that this necessity demands satisfaction by deed 
and work, whilst the reflection upon and comprehension of 
it come afterward. That necessity was deeply engraven on 
Schleiermacher’s mind, and was therefore distinctly before 
his spirt. He comprehended that life had gone out from 
Jesus, a moral, religious life, a renovation of humanity. 
Briefly : Renan is admirer of revolution, Strauss is thinker, 
Schleiermacher is man of conscience, formed by his educa- 
tion among the Moravians: Schleiermacher is at the same 
time believing Christian. Herein he stands oo to 
both the others, that he believed in Jesus as the Christ. 
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And this had great influence on his “‘ Life of Jesus ;” for 
the manner in which we view the life of Jesus depends on 
the relation of our mind to his person. The greater or less 
vital communion with the Lord determines also in great 
measure our mode of viewing the person, work, and fate of 
Jesus. 

It is alleged, in opposition to these remarks on Jesus, that 
if the character of Jesus according to Renan be half-fanatic, 
half-deceiver, this would make such a strange whole of fana- 
ticism, deceit or error, that no place would remain in it for 
the truth. In this case Renan could not have so much 
respect for Jesus as he in reality manifests. 

Against this it may be said, that the representation of 
Jesus by Renan is indeed an absurdity, and so is not the 
true, but still it is Renan’s; and we may not make Renan 
speak differently from what he has himself spoken. He is 
A tl ; of this we may not deprive him. The sentence 
passed by Colani on him, as cited above, is therefore just. 

Is respect for Jesus irreconcilable therewith, be it so; 
this shews indeed the absurdity and falsity of Renan’s views, 
but not that our representation of those views is unjust or 
untrue. There are other men who firmly embrace absurdi- 
ties, and yet have respect for characters that do not deserve 
it. But it is not asserted that Renan perceives nothing good 
or true in Jesus; this he does continually; it is only as- 
serted that Jesus is with him, on the whole, a good-natured, 
often sublime fanatic, and at the same time a deceiver, who 
adopts the maxim, that the world will and so also must be 
deceived. This is most clearly to be seen in Renan’s repre- 
sentation of the raising of Lazarus. 

It cannot be conceded by some that there is a real and 
characteristic difference between the historical criticism of 
Strauss and Schleiermacher. Does the former employ criti- 
cism to become as accurately as possible acquainted with 
the history of Jesus? Is not that, it is asked, also the case 
with the other? Is there a difference in their criticism in 
kind, or only in degree? Is Strauss under the infiuence of 
a philosophical view of the world ? Schleiermacher is equall 
so. Strauss does indeed deny the supernatural, but thoug 
Schleiermacher speaks of supernatural, yet whenever he 
attempts to explain it, the supernatural becomes natural. 
Is Strauss Hegelian? Of Schleiermacher it may be said, he 
is Spinozist. 

We cannot admit that the historical criticism of Strauss 
and Schleiermacher is homogeneous. Strauss does indeed 
speak now with more copiousness and esteem of Jesus’ per- 
son than he did thirty years ago; then all was analysis and 
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destruction, now there is also synthesis and upbuilding. He 
acknowledges in Jesus a noble personality, and places Jesus 
in so far even above a Paul, Augustine, and Luther, that 
there was not with him as with these a conflict, nor was a 
violent overturning of the spiritual life necessary. But yet 
Strauss says, expressly, that Jesus is not an Only One, and 
adopts Renan’s view, that he is only a leader in religion, as 
Socrates and Aristotle were in philosophy and science. And 
Strauss never will, and never can, concede that Jesus 
is an Only One, as long as he holds that such an exception 
could not have been made in the domain of religion, since 
nothing similar is found in any other domain. Schleier- 
macher on the contrary says, at the close of his ‘“ Leben 
Jesu,” as sum of all, that if we will not concede that Jesus is 
an Only person of a wholly peculiar sort, it is impossible to 
write a history of Jesus, as then from natural causes must 
arbitrarily and uncritically be explained, what is therefrom 
never to be explained. Strauss and Schleiermacher stand 
diametrically opposed to each other in the main thing on 
which all depends. Therefore Strauss says himself, that they 
to whom the supernatural is intolerable, who cannot acknow- 
ledges Jesus as God-man, have in historical criticism an 
auxiliary to justify their views. Does criticism thus serve 
Schleiermacher, to become as far as possible acquainted 
with the person of Jesus as history exhibits him ? It serves 
Strauss to support his philosophical hypotheses, and to 
annihilate Jesus’ personality, as it is presented in the gos- 

Is. And does Schleiermacher desiré by his criticism to 
orm unprejudiced preachers of the gospel for the upbuilding 
of the church? Strauss desires by his, to expel the priests 
from the church and therewith let the church itself fall to 
pieces. 

The propriety is also questioned of bringing purely his- 
torico-critical questions into connection with the state of 
one’s mind : criticism and heart have, it is thought, nothing 
to do with each other. 

This cannot be admitted. Man is one whole; has his 
intellect influence on his heart ? no less has the state of his 
heart on the views of his intellect. Of the woman, Schiller 
SAYS : 

Des Weibes Uurtheil ist seine Liebe. Wo es necht liebt, 
Hat schon gerichtet das Weib. 


But this holds, though most strongly, not only of the woman. 
Predilection or antipathy has also on the man great influ- 
ence and excites in Sie prejudices, and fits or unfits him to 
comprehend men and things, and to judge of them according 
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to truth. To both Renan and Strauss applies, what Colani 
and a very liberal English writer say of Renan in relation 
to Jesus more or less in these words: “‘ Jesus was a man of 
sublime ideas and plans, so that he desired to reform the 
world: but this in the eyes of Renan, who is contented with 
the present, was the greatest error of his life. Renan has 
style and taste ; but these do not preserve him from common- 
placeness in the contemplation of the moral world. He 
possesses imagination to soar to a higher world; but his 
faith sets its foot on the ground beneath us, and acknow- 
ledges no power save that of the blended motives which 
govern a weak and self-deceiving humanity.” 

Truly, Renan and Strauss belong to another world than 
Jesus. They are not homogeneous with him: how should 
they be able to understand him? Schleiermacher stands 
indeed far beneath his Master, but is his pupil, sitting at his 
feet, desiring to imbibe, and actually imbibing his Spirit. 

Renan and Strauss can absolutely not understand the 
Lord, Schleiermacher can in some measure. 





II.—Josephus as a Man and as a Historian. 


The Com; Works of Flavius Josephus: Translated by W1tt1am Waiston, 
A.M., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. T. 
Nelson and Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 1855. ’ 

The Jewish War, by Flavius Josephus: a new Translation, by the late Rev. 
Rosert Trait, D.D.,M.R.L.A. Edited, with Notes, by Isaac Tayzor, 
with pictorial illustrations. 2 vols. London: Houlston & Stoneman, 
Paternoster Row. Dublin: Curry Jun. & Co. 1851. 

DAaBiov Iwonrov Tegocoduuirov iegews ra sigioxoueva. Geneva: apud 
Jacobum Crispinum. 1633. 


We. assume that our readers are acquainted with the 
leading incidents in the life of the great Jewish 
historian, and that it is unnecessary to occupy space by 
relating again the oft-told tale. We, therefore, at once 
enter on our theme, which will embrace an inquiry into the 
hysical temperament of Josephus; will next investigate. 


s character, intellectual, moral, and religious; and finally, 
test anew his trustworthiness as a narrator of events which 
he either personally witnessed, or reported on the authority 
of other writers. 

And first, of his physical temperament. When an obser- 
ver casts his eye over society, two well-marked temperaments 
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at once meet his view. The one is thaf of action; the other 
that of thought. In the former, the muscles are strong, 
‘compact, and able to keep the nerves in thorough control. 
In the latter, the muscles, even though at times they may 
appear well developed, are in every instance soft and feeble, 
a the nerves, left too much to their own independent 
action, are too easily excited, with the effect of producing a 
morbid sensibility throughout the whole physical frame. 
Which of these organisations did our author possess? 
Manifestly the latter. True, he nowhere tells us this, but 
there is little difficulty in reasoning it out. There are 
certain moral qualities that go almost invariably with the 
temperament first described; and others which are associated 
with the second. Men of action are strong, and prone to 
violence and tyranny; while men of thought, weaker in 
their bodily frame, are apt to have recourse to deep laid 
and subtle schemes for achieving the ends they have in view. 
Whether of these two weapons was the one employed by 
Josephus? Violence? or clever management? Hear him- 
self on the subject. ‘I considered, therefore, how to get 
clear of these forces by a stratagem,” Life, sec. 82 ‘‘ And by 
this stratagem it was that I gradually got all the senate of 
Tiberias into my power,” sec. 84. ‘And by using this 
stratagem I so managed myself,” sec. 51. ‘ And when John 
saw that he had been outwitted by my stratagem,” sec. 66. 
“They were now at once astonished at Josephus’s contriv- 
ance,” Wars of the Jews, book iii., chap. 7, sec. 10. Man 
other passages of the same tenor might easily be siddesed, 
but these may suffice to establish the first point brought 
forward for proof. A second may therefore be stated. 

The temperament of action is physically brave, delighting 
in danger for its own sake; that of thought, if courageous, 
is so only by the triumph of mind over matter, as Mr King- 
lake declares to be the case with the hero of Solferino. It 
was so at least with the defender of Jotapata against 
Vespasian. Forming our opinion solely on his own report 
of his exploits, we doubt his valour. Admitting that he was 
in heart opposed to the war, perceiving that it would end 
in disaster, and therefore that he could not be expected to 
fight very manfully, we still think he might have made a 
somewhat better figure than he did. For instance, when 
numbers of his men deserted him, in a panic, on the first 
appearance of Vespasian in Galilee, ‘‘ he (Josephus) already 
despaired of the success of the whole war, and determined 
to get as far as he possibly could out of a: so he took 
those that stayed along with him and fled to Tiberias,” Wars, 
book iii., chap. 6, sec. 8.. When, after this, he was com- 
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mandant of Jotapata, while that fortress was besieged by 
the Romans, he resolved to desert the garrison. ‘‘ Hereupon 
Josephus avoided letting them know that he was to go away 
to provide for his own safety, but told them that he would 
go out of the city for their sakes,” &c.; but at last the 
entreaties of the people, who—men, women, and children— 
crowded round him, and implored him not to leave, induced 
him to stay, Wars, book iii., chap. 7, sec. 16. Manifestly 
our hero was not a man who loved danger for its own sake. 

Once more, the first temperament described tends to pride, 
the second to vanity. Was Josephus proud or vain? The 
latter, and in no limited degree. Take the following illus- - 
tration : ‘‘ Moreover, when I was a child, and about fourteen 
years of age, I was commended by all for the love I had to 
learning, on which account the high priests and principal 
men of the city came then frequently to me together, in 
order to know my opinion about the accurate understanding 
of points of the law,” Life, sec. 2. Or this: ‘‘ And a certain 
deserter told this good news to Vespasian, that Josephus had 
removed himself thither, which made him make haste to the 
city, as supposing that, with taking that, he would take all 
Judea, in case he could but withal get Josephus under his 
power,” Wars, book iii., chap. 7, sec. 3. When again, 
being with the Romans at the siege of Jerusalem, he was 
wounded on the head by a stone thrown from the wall, and 
a false report got abroad that he had been killed, his mother, 
then in prison, “said to those that watched about her, that 
she had always been of opinion since the siege of Jotapata 
{that he would be slain], and she should never enjoy him 
alive any more. She also made great lamentations privately 
to the maid-servants that were about her, and said, that 
this was all the advantage she had of bringing so extraordi- 
nary a person as this son into the world,” &c. 

No doubt, we think, can remain as to the physical tem- 
perament of Josephus. 

Next of his intellect. The bodily organisation possessed 
by the great Jewish historian is the normal one of genius. 
A priori then, one would augur favourably of his under- 
standing. But to decide the point irrefragably, recourse 
must be had to the a posteriori argument. The sure test of 
one’s calibre is to be found in the opinions he entertains. 
Tried by this standard, some men are shewn to be far in 
advance of their age; the majority are simply of it; while 
quite a multitude are of the sluggard race who have fallen 
out of the ranks and linger behind, while their comrades 
march along. Was our author of his age? Was he im ad- 
vance of it ? or did he linger behind it? In most respects, 
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centuries before it. For instance, hear his statement on the 
subject of witchcraft: ‘‘I also laughed at the allegation about 
witchcraft; and told them that the Romans would not 
maintain so many ten thousand soldiers, if they could over- 
come their enemies by wizards,” Life, sec. 31. Considering 
that wretched old women charged with the fancied crime of 
witchcraft were executed in England as late as the year 
1682, and that there was a case of capital punishment for 
the same offence in the north of Scotland at so recent a 
period as 1722, our author’s enlightenment on the point is 
perfectly amazing. His views in regard to liberty of con- 
science are equally honourable to his sagacity. Thus, when 
two men of rank from Agrippa’s kingdom came to his assist- 
ance in the Jewish war, he said of them, ‘‘And when the Jews 
would force them to be circumcised if they would stay among 
them, I would not permit them to have any force put upon 
them, but said to them, ‘Every one ought to worship God ac- 
cording to his own inclinations, and not to be constrained by 
force.’” We doubt if the majority of the people of Britain are 
even yet sufficiently far advanced fully to appreciate this clear 
statement of the rights of conscience. But so strange are the 
inconsistencies of the human mind, that the sagacious Jew, 
who, on the two points already adverted to, was so far before 
his age, is responsible for a passage on exorcism quite frightful 
for its intellectual darkness. ‘‘God,” he says, “‘also enabled 
him [i. e., Solomon] to learn that skill which expels demons, 
which is a science useful and sanative to men. He com- 
posed such incantations also by which distempers are al- 
leviated. And he left behind him the manner of using 
exorcisms by which they drive away demons so that they 
never return, and this method of cure is of great force unto 
this day ; for I have seen a certain man of my own country, 
whose name was Eleazar, releasing people that were de- 
moniacal in the presence of Vespasian, and his sons, and 
his captains, and the whole multitude of his soldiers. The 
manner of the cure was this:—He put a ring that had a 
root of one of those sorts mintiched by Solomon to the 
nostrils of the demoniac, after which he drew out the demon 
through his nosizil3; and when the man fell down imme- 
diately he abjured him to return unto him no more, making 
still mention of Solomon, and reciting the incantations 
which he composed. And when Eleazar would persuade 
and demonstrate to the spectators that he had such a power, 
he set a little way off a cup or basin full of water, and com- 
manded the demon, as he went out of the man, to overturn 
it, and thereby to let the spectators know that he had left 
the man; and when this was done, the skill and wisdom of 
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Solomon was shewn very manifestly.”—Antiquities of the 
Jews, book viii., chap. ii., sec.v. What strange inconsistency 
is here! That the same person should share, with the darkest 
of his countrymen, the belief that a demon could be drawn 
out of the nostrils of one afflicted, and at the same time 
should be fully on a level with our own enlightened century 
in regard to a proper estimate of witchcraft and a right ap- 
preciation of liberty of conscience. Evidently he was in a 
transition state. His mental development had been unsym- 
metric, and to restore the proportion of its parts he required 
either to become more or less enlightened. That a mind 
like his should retrograde, was in the last degree unlikely, 
and we may therefore infer that, had time been afforded it 
to make new progress, the passage about the extraction of 
demons would have ultimately disappeared from the pages 
on which it is a blot. But even siniiting all that can be 
founded on its presence, the irrefragable fact remains, that 
our historian, on some points sharing the prejudices of his 
countrymen, was on others many centuries before his time. 
His moral character next claims attention. Some of its 
prominent characteristics have already been passed in re- 
view in the paragraph devoted to an investigation regarding 
his physical temperament. To these it is not’ needful to 
recur. He tells us himself, and we believe it, that he never 
abused his position as commandant in Galilee for purposes 
of licentiousness or extortion. “I was now about the 
thirtieth year of my age; in which time of life it is a hard 
thing for any one to escape the calumnies of the envious, 
although he restrain himself from fulfilling any unlawful 
desires, especially where a person is in great authority. 
Yet did I preserve every woman free from injuries; and as 
to what presents were offered me, I despised them, as not 
standing in need of them; nor indeed would I take those 
tithes, which were due to me as a priest, from those that 
brought them,” Life, sec. 15. ‘‘ While I was thus speaking, 
the united voices of all the people joined together and called 
me their benefactor and saviour, and attested to my former 
behaviour, and exhorted me to continue to do so hereafter ; 
and they all said upon their oaths, that their wives had been 
preserved from injuries, and that no one had ever been 
aggrieved by me,” sec. 50. He was tender of human life, 
which in every age has been so lightly regarded in Asia. 
He was consequently very averse to inflict capital punish- 
ment, especially on his own countrymen. “Now, since I 
thought it not agreeable to piety to put one of my own 
people to death,” &c., sec. 34, “‘ yet did I try all methods to 
persuade them to spare the men; for I knew that every in- 
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stance of sedition was pernicious to the public welfare,” sec. 
51. Tried by a human standard, he was a moral man, with 
a conscience void of offence against his fellow-countrymen. 
His religious views next demand investigation. And first, 
of the truths of natural religion. He had been enabled to 
grasp the great fundamental verity of the being and perfec- 
tions of God, and has several remarkable utterances on the 
subject. Thus, with an unhappy choice of terms, not usual 
with him, he says God ‘‘is his own workmanship, and the be- 
ginning and endof allthings,” Antiq., book viii., chap. xi., sec. 2. 
He afterwards enlarges on the subject, and far more felicit- 
ously; acknowledging, however, his obligations to divine 
revelation for the views he states and illustrates. ‘‘The 
first command is concerning God, and affirms that God con- 
tains all things, and is a being every way perfect and happy, 
self-sufficient, and supplying all other beings; the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all things. He is manifest in 
his works and benefits, and more conspicuous than any 
other being whatsoever; but as to his form and magnitude, 
he is most obscure. All materials, let them be ever so 
costly, are unworthy to compose an image for him; and all 
arts are unartful to express the notion we ought to have of 
him. We can neither see nor think of anything like him; 
nor is it agreeable to piety to form a resemblance of him. 
We see his works, the light, the heaven, the earth, the sun 
and the moon, the waters, the generations of animals, the 
productions of fruits. These things hath God made, not 
with hands, not with labour, not as wanting the assistance 
of any to co-operate with him; but as his will resolved they 
should be made, and be good also, they were made and 
became good immediately. All men ought to follow this 
being, and to worship him in the exercise of virtue; for this 
way of worship of God is the most holy of all others.”— 
Against Apion, b. ii., sec. 28. He not merely believed that 
God is, but that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him, as well as the punisher of the wicked. ‘‘Now by these 
events we may learn what concern God hath for the affairs 
of mankind, and how he loves good men, and hates the 
wicked, and destroys them root and branch; for many of 
these kings of Israel, they and their families, were miserably 
destroyed and taken away one by another, in a short time, 
for their transgression and wickedness; but Asa, who was 
king of Jerusalem and of the two tribes, attained, by God’s 
blessing, a long and a blessed old age, for his piety and 
righteousness, and died happy when he had reigned forty 
and one years,” Antiq., b. viili., c. xii., sec. 6. ‘‘ When 
Amaziah had read this letter, he was more eager upon this 
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expedition ; which, I suppose, was, by the impulse of God, 
that he might be punished for his offence against him,” p. 261. 

In inquiring into the attitude he assumed towards Old 
Testament revelation, two classes of facts, at first sight 
contradictory, but which we think may be thoroughly har- 
monised, come up for consideration. One series makes him 
a believer in Judaism, the other, at first sight, looks ration- 
alistic. Under the former category, too much weight cannot 
be assigned to the consideration that he was avowedly a 
Pharisee, or, in other words, adhered to that sect among the 
Jews who professed to venerate every jot and tittle of the 
law, and were so fearful of believing too little that they 
adopted in mass the traditions of the elders, though wanting 
in all proper authority. Had his tendencies been towards 
scepticism or unbelief, he would naturally have claimed 
affinity with the Sadducee body. He is not one of those who 
hold miracles to be impossible. For instance, alluding to 
the rebuilding of the temple by Herod, he says, ‘‘It is also 
reported that during the time that the temple was building, 
it did not rain in the daytime, but that the showers fell in 
the nights, so that the work was not hindered. And this 
our fathers have revealed to us; nor is it incredible, if any 
have regard to the manifestations of God,” Antiq., b. xvi., 
c. ii, sec. 7. He is so far from feeling difficulty in regard 
to miracles of knowledge, as distinguished from those of 
power, that he believes in the inspiration of certain dreams 
which presented themselves to him and others. ‘‘ Now I 
did not think these histories improper for the present dis- 
course, both because my discourse now is concerning kings, 
and otherwise also on account of the advantage hence to be 
drawn, as well for the confirmation of the immortality of the 
soul, as of the providence of God over human affairs, I 
thought them fit to be set down,” Antiq., b. xvii., c. xiii., sec. 
5. The “histories” he speaks of narrate dreams by Arche- 
laus, and one of Herod’s daughters-in-law, called Glaphyra. 
He himself frequently had dreams which he believed to re- 
veal futurity ; as for instance, Life, sec. 42: Wars, b. viii., c. 
viii., sec. 8, &¢.; nay, in this last passage he says of him- 
self, ‘‘Now Josephus was able to give shrewd conjectures 
about the interpretation of such dreams as have been 
ambiguously delivered by God.” But to come to the specific 
point of his belief in the inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures. 
After making a summary of the Mosaic law, he says, ‘“‘ We 
honour our own legislator, and believe what he, by his pro- 
phetic authority, hath taught us concerning God,” Against 
Apion, b. ii., sec. 40. Of the evangelical prophet of the Old 
Testament he says, “‘ For the prophet Isaiah foretold that 
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there should be an altar in Egypt to the Lord God,” Antiq., 
b. xiii., ¢. iii., see. 1. Of Jeremiah, “‘ Accordingly, both the 
people and Johanan disobeyed the counsel of God which he 
gave them by the prophet,” Antiq., b. x., c. ix., sec. 6. Of 
Daniel, ‘‘And when the Book of Daniel was shewn him 
[Alexander the Great], wherein Daniel declared that one of 
the Greeks should destroy the empire of the Persians, he 
supposed that himself was the person intended,” Antigq., b. 
xi., ¢. vili., sec. 5. Evidently, unless strong facts can be 
adduced on the other side, the passages now quoted, and 
which, moreover, are only selections from a large number of 
a similar nature, prove our author to have been a sincere 
believer in Old Testament revelation. There are, however, 
certain statements which, till explained, seem to go in the 
other direction. For instance, as to the passage of the Red 
Sea, which he compares to Alexander the Great’s miracu- 
lous (?) march along the base of the cliffs washed by the 
phy wheat Sea, he says, “‘ But as to these events, let eve 

one determine as he pleases.” The stupendous events whic 


attended Jehovah’s descent on Sinai are thus apologised for: 
‘““Now as to these matters, every one of my readers may 
think as he pleases; but I am under the necessity of relating 
this history as it is described in the sacred books,” Antiq., 


b. iii., ¢. v., sec. 2. Appended to a notice of Daniel’s inter- 
pretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams, is this explanation, 
“But let no one blame me for writing down everything of 
this nature as I find it in our ancient books; for as to that 
matter, I have plainly assured those that think me defective 
in any such point, or complain of my management, and have 
told them in the beginning of this history, that I intended 
to do no more than translate the Hebrew books into the 
Greek language ; and promised them to explain those facts, 
without adding anything to them of my own, or taking any- 
thing away from them,” Antiq., b. x., c. xi., sec. 6. And 
the paragraphs regarding Archelaus’s and Glaphyra’s 
dreams, already quoted, thus end: ‘‘ But. if every one does 
not believe such relations, let him indeed enjoy his own 
opinion, but let him not hinder another that would thereby 
encourage himself in virtue,” Antiq., b. xvii., ¢. xiii., sec. 5. 
We have quoted this last passage, though not referring to 
any truth communicated on the authority of divine revela- 
‘tion, as it illustrates Josephus’s personal feeling in regard 
to the miraculous interference of God in human affairs. 
Himself he was a believer in miracles, and regarded the 
Jewish Scriptures as of divine authority ; nay, he supposed 
that God still continued to reveal his will by means of 
dreams. But he knew the scorn with which his proud 
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trons the Romans would receive his statement that the 
upreme Being had passed over enlightened Italy and 
Greece, and honoured despised Judea by special manifesta- 
tions of his presence; and his temperament peculiarly ex- 
osing him to that fear of man which bringeth a snare, he 
inserted the apologetic sentences we have quoted, to depre- 
cate the criticisms of his heathen friends, not to indicate 
that his own faith in miracles was weak or wavering. 

A yet more interesting inquiry now claims attention. In 
what relation did Josephus stand to Christ and to Chris- 
tianity? Did his studies of the older economy predispose 
him to the gospel? Investigation on this point, it is to be 
feared, heals to conclusions the reverse of satisfactory. 
None have ever “‘ waited for redemption in Israel” till first 
the Holy Spirit has produced within their hearts a deep 
feeling of the evil of sin. This our author seems not to 
have possessed. After narrating the successive steps of 
creation, he adds, ‘‘ Moreover, Moses, after the seventh day 
was over, begins to talk philosophically; and concerning 
the formation of man says thus,” &c. It is not very clear 
how far he supposes the philosophical talk to have extended, 
but probably he meant to assert that the second and third 
chapters of Genesis were allegorical rather than historical; 
and, consequently, that there was not a Fall in the sense 
believed by orthodox Christians. Of the exceeding breadth 
of the divine law, he possessed the most inadequate concep- 
tion. Thus he says of the death of the noted persecutor 
Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘“‘ Whence we may wonder at Polybius 
of Megalopolis, who, though otherwise a good man, yet saith 
that ‘Antiochus died because he had a purpose to plunder 
the temple of Diana in Persia ;’ for the purposing to do a 
thing, but not actually doing it, is not worthy of punish- 
ment,” Antiq. b. ix. chap. ix. sec. 1. If he had understood 
punishment inflicted judicially by the hand of man, who of 
course neither can nor ought to take legal notice of delin- 
quencies till they assume the form of overt acts, or at least 
injurious words, no objection could have been offered to his 
statement; but he does not refer to judicial infliction by 
man, but to death sent by the visitation of God. In desecrib- 
ing Abel’s offering, and that of his brother, he shews the 
entire absence of spiritual instinct :—‘‘ Now Cain brought the 
fruits of the earth, and of his husbandry ; and Abel brought 
milk and the first-fruits of his flocks; but God was more de- 
lighted with the latter oblation, when he was honoured with 
what grew naturally of its own accord, than he was with 
what was the invention of a covetous man, and gotten by 
forcing the ground,” Antiq. b. i. ¢. ii. sec. 2. It must, how- 
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ever, be mentioned to his credit, that he speaks more worthily 
of the sacrifices under the law. Still it is painfully manifest 
that he had no deep feeling of sin, and no very clear insight 
into the primary intent of sacrifice—the incessant proclama- 
tion of the truth that without shedding of blood there could 
not be remission,—much less did he perceive the typical 
character of the whole Jewish economy, or the functions it 
was designed to fulfil in preparing the way for the Saviour. 
His views of Messianic prophecy are also singularly defec- 
tive. Take, for instance, his explanation of the celebrated 
passage in regard to the seed of the woman, ‘‘ and suggested 
to them that they rhould direct their strokes against his 
(the serpent’s} head, that being the place wherein lay his 
mischievous designs towards men, and it being easiest to 
take vengeance on him that way,” Antiq. b. i. ¢. 1, sec. 4. 
Most of the other Messianic x ere are simply omitted, 
as not of importance enough to be recorded in his extended 
narrative; and if haply one receive a place, its deeper 
meaning is undiscovered. Though sensitively alive to. the 
miseries of his native country, he was not one of those who, 
in the scriptural sense of the terms, ‘‘ waited for redemption 
in Israel.” 

Redemption was, however, already come, had he only 
known it ; and the next investigation must be, what did he 
think of Christ and of the gospel ? 

The question cannot be answered unless one settle first the 
genuineness or otherwise of four portions of the great his- 
torian’s writings,—the paragraph respecting Jesus, that 
relating to John the Baptist, the one which narrates the 
illegal stoning of James the brother of Jesus, and, finally, 
‘the discourse to the Greeks concerning Hades.” Whether 
the decision go in one way or the other, Christian evidence 
is in no respect affected ; all that hangs in the balance is our 
opinion of Josephus, with one or two points in ecclesiastical 
history, interesting, yet not of primary importance. Let us 
first look narrowly at the disputed passages themselves, with 
the view of ascertaining whether they may not afford evi- 
dence, more or less decisive, of the amount of credit they 
deserve. In favour of the view that they were never penned 
by our author, various arguments might be adduced. To 
begin with the discourse concerning Hades. Whoever com- 
posed this treatise, in which mention is made of “‘a lake of 
unquenchable fire,” a ‘‘ worm never dying,” ‘‘the ‘bosom of 
Abraham,” the just placed on the “right hand,” and the 
unjust “on the left,” ‘‘ God the Word,” to whom “‘ hath the 
Father committed all judgment,” and whom ‘we call 
Christ,” had unquestionably studied the discourses of Jesus, 
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and accepted them as authoritative. But this very avowal 
of faith in the Redeemer places such a gulf between this and 
the other works of our author, that it is difficult to believe it 
can have been his. To take next the paragraph regarding 
John the Baptist. It is quite parenthetical, and might be 
omitted with no other effect than to render the narrative 
more continuous. Ocular proof of this may easily be pre- 
sented :— 

‘So Herod wrote about these affairs to Tiberius, who 
being angry at the attempt made by Aretas, wrote to Vitellius 
(President of Syria) * to make war upon him,t and either to 
take him alive and bring him to him, or to kill him and send 
him his head. This was the charge that Tiberius gave to 
the president of Syria. 

“2. Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction 
of Herod’s army came from God, and that very justly, as a 
punishment of what he did against John that was called the 
Baptist” [&c., &c.]}. 

8. So Vitellius prepared to make war with Aretas (&e., &c.]). 
It will be seen at a glance that the narrative would be more 
continuous were the disputed passage withdrawn. The sus- 
picion that it may be an interpolation, is strengthened by 
a discrepancy between it and the paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding it. In the one it is stated that Macherus (which was 
almost on the boundary line between the dominions of Herod 
and of Aretas) was the place of John the Baptist’s imprison- 
ment, when he fell under the displeasure of Herod ; while in 
the other, the fortress in question is said to have belonged 
to Aretas. 

The paragraph which makes mention of Jesus is also 
parenthetical:—. . . ‘‘There were a great number of 
them slain by this means, and others of them ran away 
wounded ; and thus an end was put to this sedition. 

‘* Now, there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be 
lawful to call him a man, &c., &. . . . He was [the] 
Christ ; and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal 
men among us, had condemned him tothe cross . . . and 
the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct 
at this day-” 

About the same time also another sad calamity put the 
Jews in disorder, &c., &c. Which was the first of the two 
calamities? The advent of Jesus, the Christ? No, surely 
not. Was it then his condemnation by Pilate ? or the non- 
extinction of the Christian sect ? The most natural view is 
that it was the slaughter of the people inflicted to put an 





* The paranthesis is ours. t So also are the italics. 
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end to a sedition ; and if so, then the graph regarding 
the Saviour is parenthetical, and its cndesieh would improve 
rather than impair the continuity of the narrative. The 
passage detailing the circumstances which attended the 
illegal condemnation of James the brother of Jesus is, how- 
ever, of a different character. It is so intertwined with the 
other parts of the narrative that it could not be detached 
without doing violence to them in no slight degree. Judged 
by internal evidence, we should say that it is genuine. To 
look now from the other point of view at the four disputed 
portions, the first point established should be that the nar- 
rative about James really proceeded from Josephus, after 
which it would not be difficult to shew that it in some measure 
implies the existence of the sentences alluding to the Saviour, 
else would there be a painful abruptness in the description 
given of James, that he was “the Soother of Jesus who was 
calied Christ.” If the statement regarding the divine Re- 
deemer be attributed to our author, then that respecting the 
Baptist, which is only a shade weaker, might be aaapied too. 
And, finally, the discourse concerning Hades might obtain 
credit on the hypothesis that Josephus had become a con- 
vert to Christianity shortly before his death, and penned that 
dissertation after the all-important change had taken place 
in his religious belief. Striking the balance, we are, on the 
whole, of opinion that, limiting ourselves to the internal evi- 
dence, the least vulnerable hypothesis is that which accepts 
the passage regarding James as genuine, and rejects those 
respecting Jesus and John, as well as the discourse concern- 
ing Hades. The chief difficulty to be accounted for on this 
view is the abruptness of the reference to Christ in the pas- 
sage relating toJames. Perhaps it may be accounted for in 
this way :—In his blindness he did not think the death of 
the divine Saviour of importance enough to be mentioned in 
his pages ; nor would he have alluded to the martyrdom of 
James had it not been that it was a virtual defiance of the 
Romans, and an illustration of that lawlessness which was 
now everywhere manifesting itself throughout the Jewish 
community, and led in a short period to the destruction of 
the metropolis and nation. 

To avoid prejudice in dealing with a controverted topic, 
the humble inquirer after truth generally feels it expe- 
dient to go as far as possible in forming an independent 
opinion before taking means to ascertain what others have 
written on the subject. But when his own investigations 
are complete, then he seeks information regarding the 
views of others. To do so in the present case is abso- 
lutely essential, as we have not had leisure ered 
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to go over the Christian fathers, with the view of testing 
anew whether there is no possibility of adding to the 
external evidence for the passages controverted. In the new 
catalogue of the British Museum Library there are 106 
entries under Flavius Josephus’s name; but some of these 
are duplicates, and others are translations, &c., now super- 
seded, so that only fourteen works require to be consulted to 
form an opinion regarding the various points connected with 
our author’s life and writings. It will be convenient to begin 
with the discourse concerning Hades. One of the Museum 
books seems to throw light on the origin of this treatise. 
In the appendix to a little work called the Apologetics of 
Athenagoras, are published ‘‘ two other fragments, the one 
attributed to Josephus, the other to Methodius, concerning the 
state of the dead. Both from MSS. of the late Rev. Dr 
Grabe.” ‘By David Humphreys, B.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. rst 1714.” looking over the “‘ frag- 
ments,” the first one is found to be the well known discourse 
concerning Hades. Its original editor, it will be observed, 
does not categorically declare that it emanated from Jose- 

hus, but only says that it is attributed to him. But so 
Fittle did the hypothesis thus propounded meet with general 
approval, that when an elaborate translation of our author 
was made in 1783, “by John Court, Gentleman,” the dis- 
course concerning Hades was omitted, though place was 
given to a more doubtful treatise, termed “‘ Flavius Josephus 
of the Maccabees ; or, of the Empire of Reason,” different 
#s, even in the opinion of Gourt himself, the style of that 
production is from the one which obtains in our author’s 
acknowledged writings. It is now universally given up, as 
We think the discourse concerning Hades will ultimately be, 
though it still holds its place in the edition of Whiston’s 
Josephus published by the Messrs Nelson in 1855. 

The only real difficulty is that which exists in connection 
With the paragraphs about Jesus, about John, and about 
James. The strong point in favour of that regarding Christ is 
thus stated by Hartwell Horne: “It is found in all the copies 
of Josephus’s works which are now extant, whether printed 
or manuscript; in a Hebrew translation, preserved in the 
Vatican library, and in an Arabic version, preserved by the 
Maronites of Mount Libanus.” The weak point is, that 
though Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Theophilus bishop of 
Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and others, all 
shew themselves acquainted with the writings of the great 
Jewish historian, no one quotes this passage, which is first 
cited by Eusebius about the year a.p. 8324. During the un- 
critical middle ages, it seems to have been universally ac- 
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cepted as genuine, but it did not pass unchallenged through 
the Reformation epoch. As we learn from Mr Jacob Bryant's 
“‘Vindicia Flavianez, or a Vindication of the Testimony con- 
cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ,” second edition, London, 
1780, ‘‘the persons who first mentioned their suspicions 
about this passage, were Gifanius and Osiander in the six- 
teenth century. They were followed by many others, par- 
ticularly Jacobus Salianus, Daniel Heinsius, Jacobus and 
Ludovicus Capellus. To these are added Boxhornus, 
Salmasius, Gronovius, Vorstius, Frenshemius, and Tanaquil 
Faber.” ‘ With him may be joined Sebaldus Snellius and 
Blondellus, who have written on the same side of the ques- 
tion.” ‘Of Tanaquil Faber,” he says, ‘“‘ This last was equal 
in learning to any who went before him, and is very diffuse 
a the subject. He pronounced confidently that the 
whole is a forgery, and he ascribes it to Eusebius. This is 
very injurious, for there is not the least ground to surmise 
such a fraud in that learned father. I am persuaded that 
he could not have effected it,” p.4. The celebrated Cardinal 
Baronius, who, as is well known, flourished towards the end 
of the sixteenth, and in the a part of the seventeenth, 
century, is against the passage. He says it was found struck 
out in the manuscript of the Jews at Rome. Of course the 
philosophers of the first French revolution, strongly under 
the influence of dogmatic prepossession, followed on the same 
side; and we find Jouvin defending it against ‘‘ M. Volney, 
Deputé a l’Assemblee Nationale de France de 1789.” The 
critical opinion of Germany seems to consider the question 
well nigh settled in a manner adverse to the paragraph, if 
we may judge from a work on the subject, published at Jena 
in 1844, which states that the philologists of the first name 
have never had any doubt on the subject. Still the testi- 
mony has never been without its defenders. For instance, a 
work was published at Oxford in 1749, bearing the title ‘‘A 
Dissertation upon the account supposed to have been given 
of Jesus Christ by Josephus,” being an attempt to shew 
that the celebrated passage (some slight corruptions only 
excepted) may reasonably be deemed genuine. The author 
states that the paragraph in question began to be attacked 
soon after the revival of letters, ‘‘ till at length it has been 
exploded by some of the greatest critics.” He suggests a 
new translation which less decidedly commits Josephus to 
the statement, which he thinks a Jew could not have made, 
that the Saviour was more than man. Ten years previously 
to this, or in 1737, Whiston had published the translation 
of the Jewish historian, of which only one portion has ever 
yet been superseded. He defends the disputed passage 
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with the vehement enthusiasm of his nature, and brings 
together all the citations of it which he can find in the 
Christian fathers. Hartwell Horne, in the successive editions 
of his ‘‘ Introduction,” stands firmly to his original defence of 
it, and the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica gives 
a verdict partially in its favour, for the admission is made 
that ‘‘ the external evidence in its favour is very strong.” 
Still the writer adds, ‘‘ It is most probable that the passage 
in question, without being absolutely spurious, has been 
modified into its present form by Eusebius, who is well 
known to have often taken such a liberty in his quota- 
tions.” Thus the preponderance of critical authority would 
appear to be against the genuineness of the paragraph in 
Josephus which relates to Jesus. Of that which tells the 
fate of John the Baptist, Lardner says, ‘‘ The genuine- 
ness of the passage is generally admitted by learned men, 
though Blondell hesitated about it. Tanaquil Faber re- 
ceived it very readily.” Lardner then goes on to shew 
that it was quoted by Origen in his book against Celsus; 
and, finally, he attempts to refute the objections that have 
been taken to it, including that founded on the apparently 
contradictory statements regarding the fortress of Macherus. 

The paragraph relating to James, the brother of Christ, 
has also been assailed, though by a few critics only. True, 
Hartwell Horne uses the language,—‘ This passage, the 
authenticity of which has never been disputed or suspected,” 
and does not modify the statement even in his latest edition. 
But this sweeping declaration goes somewhat beyond the 
facts of the case; for Dr Davidson, before his aberration 
from orthodoxy, had already stated in his Introduction to 
the New Testament (London, 1851), ‘‘ Josephus’s narrative 
in regard to James has been suspected by Le Clerc, Lardner, 
Credner and Kern, though Pearson, Neander, and Nendecker, 
have undertaken its defence.” Of those who are said to 
have doubted whether the sentences relating to James really 
proceeded from Josephus, the name of Lardner will carry 
the most weight. He more than once introduces the subject 
in the sixth volume of his works (London, 1831). He says, 
“There is a good deal of reason to believe that they were 
not originally in Josephus;” and again, ‘‘ Nevertheless, these 
words, ‘James the brother of him who is called Christ,’ have 
been suspected to have been an interpolation, and probably 
are so.” It may be remarked in passing that the omission 
of the words objected to, would not render the narrative 
more continuous, but would leave it positively ungrammatical. 
It would read thus: ‘‘ And bringing before them—and some 
others, he accused them as transgressors of the laws, and 
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had them stoned to death.” Clearly the omission of the 
words and others, would be requisite to restore coherence to 
the sentence; and we cannot but think it uncritical thus to 
cut and to carve. What has shaken the faith of Lardner 
and others in the sentences now under review, is the fact 
that a different account of James’s death is given by Clement, 
of Alexandria, and Hegesippus, writers, as is well known, of 
the second century. Both agree in stating that James died, 
not by a judicial sentence, however irregular, but by a popu- 
lar tumult; the most detailed view, that of Hegesippus, re- 
presenting that while he was addressing the people from a 
pinnacle or rather a battlement of the temple, he was as- 
saulted by the mob, who flung him over. Then, as he lay on 
the ground seriously wounded, but still in life, they flung 
stones at him for some time, and, finally, a person seized & 
long pole of the kind used by fullers for benting wet clothes, 
and striking him on the head with it, terminated his earthly 
existence. Clement’s account, though somewhat briefer, in 
the main agrees with that of Hegesippus; and the version 
of the melancholy occurrence given by the two Christian 
writers, was universally accepted throughout the early 
church. But supposing Josephus’s statement to be incor- 
rect, is it necessary to suppose it an interpolation? We 
think not. While informed that James the Just perished 
on account of his attachment to Christianity, the historian 
may have been too little interested in the case to take the 
trouble to obtain accurate details. Besides this, it is ad- 
mitted that there are improbabilities in the narrative of 
Clement, and especially of Hegesippus; may not these 
authors have pier» and our Jewish friend have been correct? 
Summing up the evidence, internal and external, for the three - 
passages, we think that the one relating to Jesus should be 
rejected; we are disposed to accept with considerable readi- 
ness that which makes mention of James; we think the 
internal evidence against, and the external for, that which 
details the circumstances of John the Baptist’s death; but in- 
asmuch as external evidence is less liable to mislead than that 
which is simply internal, we feel that we can believe, though 
not very tenaciously, in the paragraph regarding John. 
When that in which faith in the Saviour is expressed is set 
aside, then no evidence remains on which we can charitably 
build the hope that Josephus was a Christian. That if he 
had pleased be could have told us much regarding the rise 
and progress of Christianity is not to be doubted, but he 
did not like to enter on the theme, lest it might be suspected 
that he had leanings to the despised sect, for ‘‘ he loved the 
praise of men more than the praise of God.” 
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The only part of the subject that still remains for in- 
vestigation is that relating to Josephus’s character as a 
historian. So many questions bearing on this point have 
been anticipated in the earlier part of the essay, that less 
elaborate treatment than om otherwise have been re- 
quisite may now suffice. In detailing the events of “the 
Jewish war,” our historian; as is well known, in general, 
speaks as an eye-witness. In his “Antiquities of the Jews,” 
however, in which he traverses the whole period of the Old 
Testament narrative, and then continues his annals down to 
his own times, he is of necessity almost entirely dependent 
on the authority of previous writers. Our inquiry then 
naturally divides itself into two parts. First, What credit 
is to be given him when he speaks as eye-witness ? and what 
when he narrates events of which he was not personally a 
spectator. In settling the first of these questions, two 
methods may be employed. So far as we are aware, no 
author, whose works are now extant, excepting himself, saw 
the siege of Jerusalem by Titus; but in narrating the events 
of the war which culminated in that dreadful catastrophe, 
he at times describes the unchanging features of nature, 
and his accuracy may be tested. by comparing his word- 
_—— with those of Robinson, Stanley, Porter, and others. 

en this is done, the result is on the whole favourable to 
Josephus. In most cases he is accurate; occasionally he 
exaggerates to a greater or less extent, but nowhere is he 
found to make assertions in regard to the geographical 
characteristics of Palestine obviously devoid of verity. 
Another method of testing his accuracy is to inquire whether 
his statements look like truth, or whether they are in 
general so extravagant as irresistibly to suggest the sus- 
— that no dependence can be placed on their correctness. 
hen this is done, it is found that the only undoubted myth 
he brings forward is one in his life, to the effect that when 
a ship in which he was sailing foundered at sea, “‘ we that 
were in it, being about six hundred in number, swam for 
our lives all the night. As the poet says, ‘‘ He long survives 
who lives an hour, in ocean self-upheld;” and we suspected 
a mistranslation, but on having recourse to the original 
Greek, found the meaning correctly rendered. Were there 
many passages of a similar nature in our author’s works, 
ad would seriously impair his credit, but we do not meet 
with any other case so bad. We should not omit to state 
that his numbers are often incredibly large, but mistakes of 
an analogous character are daily committed in regard to the 
capacity of churches and other public buildings, without 
there being reason to impute intentional fraud. The Jewish 
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neon comes almost entirely unscathed from this second 
ordeal. 

Next, in regard to events which he had not personally 
witnessed. As was stated, all here will depend on his 
authorities, and the fidelity with which he makes use of 
them. Had he the gift of patient research ? Was he con- 
scientious in his quotations from the authors on whom he 
rested? The first of these inquiries would at once be 
answered satisfactorily were a list given of the previous 
writers whom he quotes. So formidable, ind is the 
catalogue of historians whom he cites, not to s of the 
actsof Roman magistrates, or the archives of celebrated cities, 
that it would occupy many lines. So far as there is oppor- 
tunity of testing the accuracy of his references, the verdict 
must, we think, be given in his favour, on the second count 
no less than the first, though it must be admitted that a 
a agra ey attack on his authority has been made 
within the last few years in France. e allude to the 
singularly learned pamphlet ‘De Flavii Josephi in auctori- 
bus contra Apionem afferendis fide et auctoritate “——— 
tionem proponebat facultati literarum, Parisiensé. . M. 
Cruice Licentiatus. Paris, 1844.” Cruice contends partl 
that the writers quoted in the treatise against Apion w 
some of them of but slender reputation, and partly that they 
were not cited with conscientious accuracy. Long before 
this, Hardouin had attacked Josephus, founding his assaylt 
on the evidence afforded by the coins of the Herod dynasty 
of kings; he objected also that the magnificence of Herod’s 
temple was greatly exaggerated. Hardouin was answered 
by Cellarius. Towards the end of last century, a work was 
published at Oxford, it is believed, by one Charles Hawtrey, 
M.A., and had reached a second edition by 1788. It was 
entitled, ‘‘ Evidence that the relation of Josephus concern- 
ing Herod’s having new built the temple at Jerusalem, is 
either false or mjsinterpreted.” In looking over this volume, 
it becomes apparent that the writer is not an impartial in- 
vestigator, for he starts with the avowed conviction that Herod 
cannot have rebuilt the temple, since if he had done so he 
would have rendered yoid the passage in Haggai which 
speaks of the temple honoured with the presence of our 
Lord as the second in point of time, His arguments are 
consequently of little weight, and, such as they were, they 
were refuted by Burgess, prebend of Salisbury, almost as soon 
as they appeared. It is admitted by modern writers that 
the Jowich historian was ill-informed regarding Persian 
history. For instance, he confounds the Artaxerxes under 
whom Ezra and Nehemiah returned from the lands of the 
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captivity with Xerxes, and gives the last-named ruler a long 
reign, though Greek writers assign him only twenty years’ 
occupancy of the throne. There is reason to believe that 
he misdates the building of the Samaritan temple by nearly 
one hundred years. But making all abatements on account 
of occasional ignorance and error, it still remains an irre- 
fragable truth, that his work is of more utility to the inter- 
preter of Scripture than any classical author. For instance, 
his chapter on the topography of Jerusalem, and that de- 
scriptive of the temple, are of priceless value, and have 
constituted the solid basis on which the discoveries of 
Robinson and other modern explorers of the sacred city 
have been reared. 
It is to be feared that the great Jewish historian is not so 
frequently perused as his great merits would lead one to 
expect. This, no doubt, is in part attributable to the ex- 
ceeding unattractiveness of Whiston’s translation, that best 
known to theological students, and to the larger portion of 
which unhappily no rival has appeared. The edition by 
Trail is a great advance on old Whiston, but, alas! the 
translator, who was a clergyman of the Irish Church, fell a 
victim to his arduous exertions to save the lives of his 
famishing parishioners during the years of the Irish dearth. 
This untoward event took place before the new rendering of 
the “‘ Wars of the Jews” was quite complete, and no one 
since seems to have thought of translating the ‘‘ Antiquities.” 
The portion —— has been done admirably, the style 
quite readable and even elegant; the plates it is understood 
as remarkable for accuracy as they manifestly are for beauty, 
and the preliminary dissertation and notes bearing ween 
of conscientious care. We think that the Christian public 
ought to support any proposal which may be made for the 
translation of the rest of Josephus in a similar manner. 
The proper place for such a work would then be the drawing- 
room table; but besides the expensive edition, there ought 
to be a cheaper one which might be widely diffused. Still, 
whether there be a new translation or no, we would again 
strongly recommend increased study of the writings of 
Josephus. The aid they give in the exegesis of Scripture 
can scarcely be overstated ; they even add no slight amount 
to the evidence on which Scripture rests, while at the same 
time their worldly tone and tendency make us glad to escape 
.to the higher moral teaching of the inspired evangelists, and 
of Him, who spake as never man spake, and then agonised 
and died to take our sins away. R. H 
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The Vicarious Sacrifice Grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. 
By Horace Busane.t, D.D, Reatoe ein: 1866. sa 


p® BUSHNELL never comes before the public with an in- 

ferior theme, or at an unseasonable time. Ever judicious 
in the selection of a subject, and felicitous in choosing the occa- 
sion, he has secured for himself a place among the favoured 
ones, to whom, on theological matters, a hearing is readily 
accorded. As instances in point, it is only necessary to 
mention his ‘‘Christian Nurture,” ‘‘God in Christ,” ‘ Nature 
and the Supernatural,” and the treatise specified as the sub- 
ject of this article. These tractates and treatises have been 
slipped off the stocks so opportunely, that no extraordinary 
mechanical contrivances have been found necessary to effect 
a launch. 

In saying this, it is not intended, of course, to ascribe Dr 
Bushnell’s acceptability as a writer to a mere capacity for 
perceiving the theological tendencies of the age, and tact in 
providing a volume to meet the anticipated demand. Whilst 
he has given full proof of this capacity, he has given equal 
proof of power sufficient to render the commonest theme 
attractive. Notwithstanding his lack of confidence in lan- 
guage as a vehicle of thought, he evinces a facility of move- 
ment, a parrhesia of utterance, a copia fundi, which bes 
great rhetorical power and resource of expression. This 
faculty of speech is accompanied by a vigorous imagination, 
under the spell of whose enchantments the driest and dullest 
themes must glow with an almost irresistible fascination. 

When this is said, however, all is said. Dr Bushnell’s 
imagination is not the handmaid of logic, but a Pegasus. on 
whose errant wings he careers with all the recklessness, and’ 
adventure, and ill fortune of that mythical personage who of 
yore was spurned of his steed. Unfettered by logic, untram- 
melled by creeds, and unabashed by conclusions, however 
inconsistent, contradictory, or irreverent, he has no hesita- 
tion in attempting any height however arduous, through any 
medium however ethereal. 

The design of the present treatise is to establish what is 
called ‘‘ the moral view” of the Atonement by an argument 
specially designed for the subversion of the doctrine of justi- 
fication through the imputed righteousness of Christ. The 
moral view of the Atonement, Dr Bushnell assumes, has 
been the desideratum and goal of the Christian world from 
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the beginning, and this doctrine, he»contends, is now indi- 
cated as the final goal in which the church is to find rest. 
The grand ruling conception finally to be established will be, 
“that Christ by his suffering, life, and ministry, becomes a 
reconciling power in character, the power of God unto sal- 
vation.” The reconciliation to be effected is not the recon- 
ciliation of God to men, but the reconciliation of men to God. 
To this doctrinal goal or ‘‘ conception,” it is alleged, there 
has been a steadily converging movement of history ; and Dr 
Bushnell informs us that he had prepared a historical 
chapter in support of this historical inference. This chapter 
he has suppressed, although, as he tells us, it establishes the 
following important conclusions :—‘‘1. That no doctrine of 
the Atonement, or reconciling work of Christ, has ever yet 
been developed that can be said to have received the consent 
of the Christian world. 2. That attempts have been made, 
in all ages, and continually renewed, in spite of continually 
successive failures, to assert, in one form or other, what is 
called ‘the moral view’ of the Atonement, and resolve it 
by the power it wields in human character; and that Chris- 
tian expectation just now presses in this direction more 
strongly than ever.” 

These are unquestionably important conclusions, and the 
establishing of them would seem to be no work of superero- 
gation as a preliminary to the writing of this book. He who 
sets out, as the nineteenth century of the Christian era 
begins to draw towards its close, to settle, for the first time, 
the central doctrine of Christianity, the doctrine on which 
the church of God has lived, and in which she has gloried, 
in all ages, should certainly expect that the Christian public 
would inquire after the historical data on which such con- 
clusions have been based. The reader will, no doubt, be sur- 
prised to learn that Dr Bushnell has suppressed this chapter. 
Nor is he likely to be altogether satisfied with the reasons 
which the author assigns for the suppression, when he says, 
“‘T do it because the history made out, however satisfactory 
to myself, is likely to be controverted by others; as what 
matter of dogmatic history is not? and then I shall ‘only 
have it upon me before the public, to maintain a double 
issue, first, of history, and then of truth; when I should 
evince a confidence worthier of the truth, in staking every- 
thing on this issue by itself.” This reason would seem to 
be as valid for abandoning the second issue as the first. 


Dogmas are as liable to be subjected to review as are histori- 
cal statements. 


Not moagron, Lg stand out in total isolation, our author 


summons to his aid Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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whom he represents as a “ great father of the church.” 
Great, however, as Anselm was, he is merely the object of 
Dr Bushnell’s commiseration. He condemns all that the 
old archbishop held in common with the church of God, and 
eyes with self-complacent compassion the struggles of this 
“* great father of the church” to reach the goal of our trans- 
atlantic friend. ‘‘ It is difficult,” he says, “ not to be 
greatly affected by this almost discovery of Anselm ;” for his 
mind, as we can —— see, labours here with a suspicion 
that there is a practical something “‘in the life and actions” 
of Christ that is not comprehensible by “ reason,” or by the 
logical methods of theory apart from experience; and “‘ who,” 
he asks, “‘can say how necessary this divine something is 
in restoring men to God? How very near to another, less 
speculative (!) and more complete solution of the Cur Deus 
Homo, did this great father of the church here come! The 
gate stood ajar, and he looked in through the opening, but 
could not enter.” The reader will not be surprised that 
Anselm was unable to enter in when he considers that 
Anselm lived 800 years before Bushnell. 

The treatment of this solitary witness, who agrees with 
the author of this treatise, not even in one solitary instance, 
furnishes a fair illustration of one of its leading features. 
He seldom or never states fully the doctrine of an opponent. 
The only way in which he can make it appear that Anselm’s 
doctrine was an advance upon the doctrine prevalent prior 
to the eleventh century, and an approximation towards the 
doctrine which Dr Bushnell has been maturing for the past 
twenty years, is by representing the common view of Christ’s 
work as taking cognizance of nothing but Christ’s death. 
Anselm, in recognising Christ’s life of obedience as an instru- 
ment in our salvation, therefore, is claimed as making 
an advance upon the doctrine held prior to his day. The 
assumption on which this claim is founded, it is unnecessary 
to say, is utterly without warrant. Anselm merely gave 
systematic form to the doctrine of the Atonement held pre- 
viously to the Scholastic period. His Cur Deus Homo 
exhibits the true Catholic doctrine on all essential points. 
At the Reformation, both the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches adopted Anselm’s doctrine. Since then, not 
reckoning the Socinian theory, the only departures from this 
doctrine have been,—1. The Governmental theory, which 
originated with Grotius and the Remonstrants, and which, 
in America, has reached its final subjective development in 
the theory of Dr Bushnell; 2. The Rationalistic theory, 
which js po! a revival of the Socinian doctrine as to the 
design of Christ’s death; 8. The Pantheistic and Mystic 
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schools, which refer redemption, not to the obedience and 
death of Christ, but to the incarnation, or manifested unity 
of the divine and human, the finite and the infinite, the 
absolute and the conditioned. In dismissing this historical 
excursus, it may be remarked that if the author has taken a 
like liberty with his materials in the preparation of the his- 
torical chapter already mentioned, he has shewn commend- 
able prudence in suppressing it. 

Having prepared the way for an impartial hearing of his 
‘moral power view of the cross,” which, with singular 
inconsistency, he says he would not venture to advance as 
an article or dogma, Dr Bushnell enters upon the no easy 
task of “hinting in a general way a conception of the 
gospel,” without following the evil example of the dogma- 
tists who have obscured its brightness by their attempts to 
reduce its teachings to ‘‘dry abstractive statements and 
scientific formule.” The book in which he has endeavoured 
to perform this feat, he entitles, ‘‘ The Vicarious Sacrifice 
Grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation.” It consists 
of four parts, the themes of which are to some extent 
indicated by as many propositions. Without wasting time 
in criticisms of ental, let us examine and test the prin- 
ciples which are here proposed for our acceptance. The 
fundamental principle of Part I., which is the fundamental 
position of the entire treatise, is very fairly stated in the 
proposition employed to indicate its contents. ‘‘ Nothing 
superlative in vicarious sacrifice, or above the universal prin- 
ciples of right and duty.” The reader is not left to conjecture 
in regard to the meaning he is to attach to the principal 
term in this proposition. The writer defines the term 
‘vicarious sacrifice” both positively and negatively. 


** Any person acts in a way of vicarious sacrifice, not when he 
burns upon an altar in some other’s place, but when he makes loss 
for him, even as he would make loss for himself, in the offering of a 
sacrifice for his sin. The expression is a figure, representing that the 
party making such sacrifice for another comes into burden, pain, 
weariness, or even to the yielding up of life for his sake. The word 
‘vicarious’ does not say all, nor the word ‘sacrifice,’ but the two 
together make out the true figure of Christ and his gospel. It is in 
this way that Christianity or the Christian salvation is a vicarious 
sacrifice. It does not mean simply that Christ puts himself into the 
case of man as a helper; one man helps another without any 
vicarious relationship implied or supposed. Neither does it mean 
that Christ undertakes for man in a way of influence; one man tries 
to influence another without coming at all into his place. Neither 
does the vicarious sacrifice imply that he simply comes under common 
liabilities with us, as when every citizen suffers for the wrongs and 
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general misconduct and consequent misgovernment of the community 
to which he belongs. Nor he simply comes into the track of 
those penal retributions which outrun the wrongs they chastise, pass- 
ing over upon the innocent as the sins of fathers propagate their 
evils in the generations of their children coming after. 

‘‘On the other hand, we are not to hold the Scripture terms of 
vicarious sacrifice as importing a literal substitution of places, by 
which Christ becomes a sinner for sinners, or penally subject to our 
deserved penalties.. Christ, in what is called his vicarious sacrifice, 
simply engages, at the expense of great suffering and even death 
itself, to bring us out of our sins themselves, and so out of their 
penalties ; being himself profoundly identified with us in our fallen 
estate, and burdened in feeling with our evils.""—Pp. 5, 6. 


The foregoing extracts will be sufficient to shew in what 
sense our author uses the term vicarious sacrifice. There 
are but three radically distinct views of Christ’s sufferings : 
—1. The Scriptural view, which represents them as truly 
and properly propitiatory, as designed to expiate our sins 
and secure the divine favour. 2. The Governmental, which 
regards the sufferings of Christ as a governmental expedient, 
designed to impress the universe with the rectoral justice of 
God. 8. The Socinian view, which represents them as 
designed to impress men with the love of God. The latter 
two are one in principle. They agree in denying that the 
Atonement was designed to satisfy the law and justice of 
God, and in regarding it as an expedient for impressing 
finite moral intelligences. This kinship is illustrated in the 
history of these views. The Governmental theory ever 
tends and gravitates toward the Socinian. Of this tendency 
Dr Bushnell is himself a sad illustration. He has adopted 
the Socinian doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice. Whatever 
credit he can claim for freshness of phraseology and novelt 
of argument, he can put forward no just claim for the origi- 
nality of his theory. It is simply the Socinian view of 
Christ’s sufferings, and neither more nor less. From begin- 
ning to end of his book, wherever he speaks of the design of 
Christ’s work, he represents it as an instrument designed to 
produce subjective effects in men. To furnish all the proofs 
of this allegation contained in this book were in fact to re- 
produce it bodily. Let the following suffice :— 


‘« Tf we want to know in what sense, or manner, he suffered for the 
sins of mankind, his immense expenditure of toil, and feeling, and 
disgustful sympathy, and the murderous jealousy to be encountered 
in healing the diseases of mankind, will furnish the exact explanation 
required. . Indeed, if he came simply to be the manifested love of 
God, and to be lifted up as the brazen serpent in the wilderness, for 
the healing of guilty souls, nothing could be more natural, in that 
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love, having that sublime healing purpose in view, than that he should 
go directly into the healing of bodies in the manner described by the 
evangelists. But if he came to satisfy God’s justice, or pacify God’s . 
wrath against sin, so to prepare a ground of forgiveness for sin, there 
is a very palpable two-fold incongruity between his healings and such 
@ work.” 

This is naked, bald Socinianism. Christ’s mission was 
an expression of God’s love toward mankind, and nothing 
more. With God’s justice or wrath it had nothing to do. 

Having thus divested the vicarious sacrifice of any God- 
ward reference, and reduced the work of Christ to a mere 
expedient for affecting men subjectively through the love 
and sympathy manifested in the sore travail he underwent 
for their sakes, Dr Bushnell proceeds to shew, as the 
other member of the proposition affirms, that there is “ no- 
thing superlative in it, or above the universal principles of 
right and duty.” The term universal is used without any 
qualification. When he says that there is “‘ nothing super- 
lative in vicarious sacrifice, or above the universal principles 
of right and duty,” he means exactly what the terms em- 
ployed express. He means that all good intelligences, 
created and uncreated, embracing the Eternal Father, the 
Holy Spirit, good angels and redeemed men, are not only 
actually embarked in this work, as well as Christ, but under 
obligation to undergo the sufferings and agony involved in 
this wenere | of recovery and reconciliation! As this is the 
fundamental idea of the book, it is but fair that Dr Bushnell 
himself should be allowed to state it. 


‘‘ This one thing is clear,” he says, ‘‘ that love is a vicarious prin- 
ciple, bound by its own nature itself to take upon its feeling, and care, 
and sympathy, those who are down under evil atid its penalties. Thus 
it is that Jesus takes our nature upon him, to be made a curse for us 
and to bear our sin. Holding such a view of vicarious sacrifice, we 
must find it belonging to the essential nature of all holy virtue. We 
are also required, of course, to go forward and shew how it pertains 
to all other good beings, as truly as to Christ himself in the flesh, how 
the Eternal Father, before Christ, and the Holy Spirit coming after” 
[the reader will please bear in mind that Dr Bushnell is a Sabellian], 
‘‘and the good angels before and after, all alike have borne the 
burdens, struggled in the pains of their vicarious feeling for men; and 
then, at last, how Christianity comes to its issue, in begetting in 
us the same vicarious love that reigns in all the glorified and good 
minds of the heavenly kingdom; gathering us in after Christ our 
Master, as they that have learned to bear his cross, and be with him 
in his passion.” —Pp. 17, 18. 


As the first sentences of the foregoing extract will shew, 
our New England divine does not simply take the ground 
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that all holy, virtuous beings, are embarked in vicarious 
sacrifice as a matter of fact, but ‘‘ that vicarious sacrifice 
belongs to the essential nature of holy virtue.” This dogma 
(for even Dr Bushnell cannot avoid dogmatising) is more 
boldly affirmed further on. ‘‘ Do we then assume,” he asks, 
“that Christ, in his vicarious sacrifice, was under obligation 
to do and suffer just what he did? Exactly this. Not that 
he was under obligation to another, but to himself. He was 
God, fulfilling the obligations of God ; just those obligations, 
in the eternal fulfilment of which God’s perfections and 
beatitudes are eternally fashioned,” p. 28. What Dr Bush- 
nell says of the eternal fashioning of the perfections and 
beatitudes of God, by an eternal discharge of obligations, is, 
of course, irreconcilable with the theism of the Bible, how- 
ever it may harmonize with the doctrine of a Sabellian or 
Pantheistic trinity. On this point, however, it is not pro- 
posed to dwell. The reader is simply asked to assure himself 
that Dr Bushnell assumes, as the fundamental principle of 
his book, that it was not optional with Christ whether he 
would, or would not do and suffer, but that, on the cont ‘ 
he was under obligation, by virtue of his being God, to do 
and suffer just what he did. He could not be what he was 


and act otherwise. An attempt is made to wey’ this 


principle by saying that ‘‘ We transgressors had no claims 
upon him, more than our enemies have upon us”; that 
“there was none above him to enforce such obligations.” 
This, however, is really no qualification. If the obligation 
was grounded in his very nature, there was of course no 
option. The obligation, we are informed, arose from the 
very perfection of the divine nature, and the process of dis- 
charging it in the pains and agony of vicarious sacrifice, was 
necessary “to the fashioning of the perfections and beati- 
tudes of God.” This obligation, therefore, according to our 
author’s account, is one of the highest order which it is pos- 
sible to conceive. Nor does Dr Bushnell rest satisfied with 
an obligation to vicarious suffering on the et of God, ori- 
ginating ab intra. The obligation for which he contends is 
an obligation enforced by law. ‘‘ It is very obvious to any 
thoughtful person,” he says, “ that in order of reason, what- 
ever may be true as respects order in time, there was law 
before God’s will, and before his instituting act, viz., that 
necessary, everlasting ideal law of Ricut, which simply to 
think is for ever to be obliged by it. The perfections of 
God, being self-existent and eternal, were eternally squared 
by this self-existent law; for if they had any moral quality, 
it lay in their conformity to some moral law, apart from 
which no such perfection 1s conceivable,” pp. 186-7. 
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In relation to this law, God and the moral intelligences 
created by him, stand on perfect equality of footing. Both 
he and they are subject, and equally subject to it. Dr 
Bushnell takes this ground as a matter of course. ‘‘ There 
is then,” he continues, “‘a law before government, which is 
common to all moral natures, and in which all moral dis- 
tinctions have their root,” p. 189. ‘* Let us now conceive it 
possible, that God and all moral natures exist, for a time, 
under this ideal necessary law, or law of laws, having no 
other; that government is not yet undertaken, God having 
not come forth, as yet, to be the maintainer of this law, or 
to assume it as the charge of his voluntary administration. 
The moral natures, in this view, simply exist upon a common 
footing of necessary obligation—bound, all alike and to- 
gether, as a matter of inmost conviction, to do and to be 
only right,” p. 191. It is true he does not say, “‘that the 
law moral had ever any such precedence of time, or any but 
a precedence of order, before the fact of government as- 
sumed;” but he does hold, as above stated, that this moral 
law of eternal right was equally supreme over all moral 
natures created and uncreated. On page 194, he uses the 
following language, which it is almost irreverence to tran- 
scribe, ‘‘We may even dare to say, with all profoundest 
reverence to God, that if he, the All-holy, were to cast off 
right—the law before government—in the case supposed, 
his wrong would be an earthquake shock strong enough to 
shiver the integrity of his mould, and leave him a wreck of 
eternal incapacity, as respects both wholeness of being and 
a recovered harmony in good. This, not because there is 
any ordinance of justice above him, but that such is right, 
and such his moral nature, as related thereto—both self- 
existent—that, without regard to justice, the crystal must so 
break, by its own necessary law, and so he must irrecover- 
ably fall.” 

The reader will now be able to weigh the import of Dr 
Bushnell’s fundamental proposition. He will be able to 
comprehend what is meant by the affirmation, that ‘‘ there 
is nothing superlative in vicarious sacrifice, or above the 
universal principles of right and duty.” His meaning is 
simply this, that by an eternal law of Right, to which the 
nature of God is conformed, and which he could not cast 
off without involving himself in an irrecoverable fall, he is 
bound, as a matter of duty, to embark in the work of vicari- 
ous sacrifice!! This law, in the order of reason, if not in 
the order of time, preceded and determined the divine will ! 
God could not have willed otherwise without violating this 
eternal law of Right. He was just as much bound to will 
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any one thing —— by that law as to will any other; 
as much bound to will the rescue ‘‘ of those who are down 
under evil and its penalties,” as to will the approbation of 
His own moral excellence. Under the requirements of this 
inexorable law vicarious sacrifice is embraced, and not to 
embark in it were simply a violation of right and a derelic- 
tion of duty. ‘‘ It was the fruit of his own free and eternally 
acknowledged obligation to the law; in a word, his deific 
obedience,” p. 251. 

This is the author’s fundamental proposition, of which he 
has the temerity to say, that it enables him “‘to range in a 
field almost unobstructed by matters of difficulty or debate.” 
Having laid it down, and applied the principles embraced in 
it to the Eternal Father, the Holy Spirit, to Christ, to good 
arlgels, and to redeemed men, he says, “‘ We have reache, 
in fact, the middle of our journey, and have encountered none 
of the great battle-points of the champions, but have only 
seen the smoke from afar,” p.185. It may, perhaps, turn out 
that Dr Bushnell’s confidence may rest on no better founda- 
tion than that of the French general who pursued Wellington 
to the lines of the Torres Vedras; and he may find with that 
unfortunate man, that the ground on which he has won so 
easy triumphs is none of the choicest for a serious encounter. 


Genius and courage may work wonders on the field of battle, 
and generals have, before now, plucked the laurel wreath of 
victory from the hand of apparent defeat; but no manceuvre, 
however skilfully devised or dexterously executed, can pos- 
sibly effect a deliverance for the man who has, wittingly or 
pong — as Glee his forces into the position selected 


by Dr Bushnell. 

The position chosen is, of all possible positions, the most 
indefensible. It would be exceedingly difficult to frame a 
proposition more thoroughly antagonistic to the fundamental 
principles of the economy of Redemption. Dr Bushnell 
alleges that, in virtue of an eternal and inviolable law of 
right, it was the duty of God to suffer vicariously for sinners, 
whilst the Bible teaches that salvation is of grace. How is 
it possible to reconcile these two statements? How can an 
economy which God was bound to inaugurate, and which he 
could not avoid inaugurating without doing violence to the 
law of eternal rectitude, and to his own moral nature as well, 
be entitled an economy of grace? Can that be a thing of 
grace which, to withhold, were an enormity, involving conse- 
quences to God himself sufficient to horrify the moral 
universe? If, then, the Scriptures teach that God was moved, 
out of his own mere good pleasure and grace, to visit sinners, 


the fundamental principle of this theory must be wrong. 
VOL, XV.—NO. LVII. ri 
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Our author may perhaps consider himself slighted by the 
adoption of such a method of dealing with a — the 
unfolding of which, has occupied over one hun and fift 
pages of his book; a principle of such rare virtue that it has 
carried him full half his journey without incurring a — 
difficulty, or meeting even one of “‘ the battle-points of the 
champions.” He may think that it is due to a book so well 
written, and presenting such an array of arguments, that a 
reviewer should take up formally the entire work and discuss 
the contents of every chapter and page. Such a feeling 
is natural, and ought to be appreciated; but the reader 
will perceive that the course necessary to its gratification 
is altogether out of the question, unless the reviewer should 
write another book as large as Dr Bushnell’s. That the 
principle in question is the only thing necessary to be dis- 
cussed, may be seen on a single moment’s reflection. One 
might discuss, for example, the following points raised in 
the course of Dr Bushnell’s argument :—Is the everlasting 
Father susceptible of pain? Could the Holy Spirit have a 
spiritual conflict such as Christ had in Gethsemane? Is it 
the doctrine of the Bible that there is but one person in the 
Godhead: a person who has manifested himself under the 
Old Testament as the everlasting Father, at the close of that 
dispensation as the Christ, and subsequently as the Holy 
Spirit? These and many kindred questions might be dis- 
cussed ; but to what purpose? The question, to the estab- 
lishment of which the book before us is devoted, is not, 
whether the eternal Father, or Holy Spirit, or eternal Son 
could suffer at all, or suffer vicariously; nor is it even the 
question whether the blessed God did suffer for man. If Dr 
Bushnell should establish what he has tried with such 
exuberance of diction to establish without success, that God, 
as the eternal Father, and as the Holy Spirit, has had his 
Gethsemanes as well as in the incarnate person of Christ, he 
would still have upon him the entire burden of proving the 
fundamental proposition of his book. He would still have 
to prove that the Being who could suffer, and did actually 
suffer, was under obligation to suffer. This is the point on 
which the entire book rests; and unless the author has 
established it, his book is a failure. 

The reader will be surprised when he is told that our 
ingenious theorist has not adduced a solitary passage of 
Scripture in support of this extraordinary position. He has 
cited from the Old Testament and the New, passages to 
prove that the eternal Father and the Holy Spirit have 
been burdened with the sufferings and evils of sinners, but 
he has made no attempt at the citation of a passage that 
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would prove these so-called vicarious sufferings obligatory. 
So far as Scripture is concerned, Dr Bushnell virtually con- 
fesses—confesses by a studied avoidance of the point, and 
the substitution of another, with a limited array of mis- 
— texts, in its stead—that his fundamental proposition 
is destitute of authority. 

For this indirect acknowledgment, no student of the Bible 
will feel under any obligation to thank the author of this 
treatise. The Bible is not simply silent on this matter. 
The antagonistic principle, that salvation is of grace, it 
represents as fundamental in the economy of Redemption 
which it reveals. To furnish the proof which the Bible 
contains of this doctrine, were to transcribe the book itself. 
It represents man not simply as a sufferer but as a sinner ; 
not as unfortunate, but guilty. It represents God as justl 
offended with man, and man as justly exposed to the wrat 
of God. Its language is, ‘‘In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die;” ‘‘ They that commit such things are 
worthy of death;” ‘‘The wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness ;” ‘‘ We know that 
what things soever the law saith, it saith to them that are 
under the law, that every mouth might be stopped, and all 
the world become guilty before God ;” ‘‘ The wages of sin is 
death;” ‘And were by nature the children of wrath, even as 
others.” Such, be it observed, is the Scripture account of 
the state and relations of those for whose deliverance Dr 
Bushnell tells us it was the bounden duty of God to inter- 
pose! Did the Scriptures not add a single sentence,—did 
they say nothing whatever in regard to the nature of the 
economy of redemption, and the principle on which God 
interposed for the recovery of men,—surely this were enough 
to shew that there could be no obligation on the part of God 
to come to the rescue. Guilt, and condemnation, and ill- 
desert, imply nothing on the part of God save indignation 
and wrath. 

But the Scriptures do not teach that God was under no 
obligation to interfere for the recovery of sinners, merely by 
implication. They state expressly that his interposition was 
a matter of grace,—of grace which is so marvellously glorious, 
that it is to be the subject matter of ge to angels and 
men throughout the ages to come. His interposition was 
not a mere matter of feeling—a blind, irresistible impulse— 
but a matter of deliberate purpose, a purpose ‘‘ which he 

urposed in himself.” It was by no constraint of law, or of 

ing, that he determined to save sinners, but “ according to 
the counsel of his own will.” It was because he was rieh 
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in mercy, and great in love, that he hath quickened us 
together with Christ. So eager is the apostle that the 
Ephesians should understand that they were debtors to the 
grace of God, and not to the constraint of some obligation, 
that he reiterates the expression, again and again, “‘ By 
grace ye are saved”; and affirms that the ultimate end of 
the economy of Redemption was, “‘ that in the ages to come 
he might shew the exceeding riches of his grace in his kind- 
ness towards us, through Christ Jesus.” That is, the 
apostle informs us, that it is the design of God in saving the 
souls of men to disclose to the intelligent universe, the very 
truth which Dr Bushnell has written his book to subvert! 
Does the reader think that this is going too far? Well, if he 
do, let him try how Dr Bushnell’s fundamental proposition 
will read as a context to, or comment on, the first ten verses 
of the second chapter of the epistle to the Ephesians. 
Paul says, “‘ But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ (by grace ye are 
saved).” Dr Bushnell says, ‘‘ There is nothing superlative 
in vicarious sacrifice, or above the universal principles of 
right and duty.” If these accounts of the gospel are not 
mutually subversive, language must be incapable of express- 
ing contradictories. 

Equally futile is our author’s attempt to find a foundation 
for his theory of vicarious sacrifice in philosophy. The 
chief points of his philosophical argument have been given 
already in stating his theory. It is simply this: ‘‘That there 
is an eternal law of right prior in the order of reason, if not 
in order of time, to the perfections of God himself, to which 
his nature is conformed, and by which he is bound under 

enalties common to all moral natures,” p. 194. This law 
ays upon him the duty of embarking in vicarious sacrifice 
for ‘those who are down under evil and its penalties.” 

This, as already stated, is, at once, Dr Bushnell’s doctrine 
and argument. Beyond the mere affirmation that there 
does exist an ideal law such as he describes, or any ideal 
law at all, to which all moral natures, including God himself, 
are conformed, and by which they are bound under like 
penalties, there is really no argument advanced. Almost 
the only thing like an attempt at argument in support of 
this all important proposition, is contained in an incongruous 
statement which occurs in page 187: “‘If they,” that is, the 
perfections of God, “‘had any moral quality, it lay in their 
conformity to some moral law, apart from which no such 
perfection is conceivable. Otherwise, if God's perfections 
came forth only after and out of his will, and eet the in- 
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stitution of his government, then he began to will and to 
institute government without any perfections, and even 
without any moral standard, becoming all righteousness, 
and commanding all right before ever the ideal law of right 
had arrived.” ' 

The position here assumed is, that moral perfections or 
qualities are inconceivable apart from a previously existing 
moral law. The law in question, as Dr Bushnell states, 
p- 251, “‘ existed in logical order before God’s perfections,” 
and it is in this law that ‘‘his perfections have their spring.” 
There is in this, and kindred statements, the same confusion 
of relations between quality and law as characterises the 
positive philosophy. The assumption is that a quality, or 
attribute, or perfection, is the fruit and offspring of law, or 
that in some way, or in some sense, temporal or logical, if 
- not causal, law precedes and determines qualities or attri- 
butes. This assumption, however, is exactly the reverse of 
the truth. Qualities or attributes precede and determine 
law; but law never, in any sense, precedes qualities or 
attributes. A law never determines anything, and no 
philosopher, who has completed his analysis, will ever speak 
of a law as sustaining @ causal relation. Physical laws are 
an index to the qualities of matter, simply because they are 
the effects of those qualities; and moral laws are an index 
to moral attributes and perfections for a like reason. 

To argue, therefore, as our author does, that the existence 
of the perfections of God implies the previous existence of a 
moral law, after which these perfections are fashioned, is 
most unphilosophical. The philosophical principle on which 
he has based his fundamental theological principle, turns 
out to be utterly fallacious. He has appealed to philosophy, 
and philosophy answers: Qualities and attributes determine 
laws; and the laws of matter and mind are as the qualities 
or attributes of their respective substances. 

The question raised by Dr Bushnell, however, is not 
simply the mere abstract question, as to whether moral at- 
tributes and perfections imply a previous moral law? The 
law by which he alleges the divine nature is squared, and to 
which the acts of God are necessarily conformed, is the 
specific law of vicarious sacrifice described in his book. 
‘“* But we come now,” he says, p. 251-2, ‘‘ to a matter which, 
to most minds, will be more remote and more difficult; to 
the fact, that God has not only a character everlastingly 
perfected in right, but that by the same law he is held toa 
suffering goodness for his enemies, even to that particular 
work in time which we call the vicarious work of Christ. 
Christ, according to this view, was under obligation to be 
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the Redeemer he was.” ‘A point so remote from many, 
and yet of so great consequence, requires to be more care- 
fully established. 

he Doctor has the demonstration at hand. If it has 
nothing else to commend it, its brevity ought to secure it a 
hearing. ‘‘ The law is love, and love is vicarious sacrifice.” 
The law, that is, the eternal law to which God is subject, “‘is 
only another conception of the law of love,” p. 252, and 
love, as he has shewn already, is essentially vicarious. This 
is the argument by which this point, ‘‘so remote to many,” is 
“more carefully established.” He simply falls back on the 
principle which * has been endeavouring to establish through- 
out the previous two hundred and fifty-two pages. It is, of 
course, important to shew that the eternal law to which God 
is subject, embraced nothing else but love, for if this eternal 
law embraced truth and justice, God might be bound by it to 
fulfil his threatenings and to punish sin. To the establishing 
of this point Dr Bushnell, therefore, very properly addresses 
himself. ‘‘The two principles, right and love, appear to 
exactly measure each other,” p. 252. It is not with God as 
it is with men, to whom the standard of law is too nearly 
superlative. ‘Love to him is Right, and Right to him is 
Love. And as certainly as he is in this law of love, he will 
suffer the pains of love; he will go beyond the terms of 
mere justice or desert; yield up resentments, pass by 
wrongs already suffered ; put himself in a way to receive the 
wrongs and bear the violence even of personal enemies, if 
he can hope to do them good with no counterbalancing in- 
jury.” “All this in eternal obligation,” pp. 258, 254. 

Such is the argument framed for the ‘‘ more careful esta- 
blishing of this point so remote from many.” How any man 
should be expected to receive this concatenation of sentences 
as an argument, it is difficult to imagine. It is simply 
a series of assertions. Without one word of proof, it is 
assumed that God has but one attribute. Starting with 
this most unwarranted assumption, he proceeds, by one step, 
to the conclusion, already foregone, that by the eternal law 
to which his nature is conformed, and to which his actions 
are subject, he is bound to love his enemies and suffer 
vicariously on their behalf! 

Without this assumption, however, all his previous labour, 
as already intimated, must go for nothing. It would avail 
but little to prove that God is subject to an eternal law, if 
that law demands that truth and justice shall not be ignored 
in the divine administration. It is no marvel, therefore, 
that our author should acknowledge himself to be under 
obligation “more carefully to establish this point.” He 
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feels that he has reached the crisis of his argument, and 
that failure here is failure irretrievable. When the reader 
is told that he has advanced nothing beyond the foregoin 
and a few kindred assertions, he will not be likely to mel 
the crisis as altogether averted. The man who undertakes 
to prove that God possesses no attribute whose ultimate 
element is not solely and simply love, ought to give us some- 
thing more than mere assertions. 

A being such as Dr Bushnell’s God, is inconceivable by 
beings constituted as men are. What conception can we 
have of any moral being except through his moral attributes? 
As his attributes are, so is he. Every additional attribute 
adds to our knowledge of him, and the sum of his attributes 
is the summary of our knowledge of him. We thus express 
our conception of God: ‘‘God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, 
unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth.”” This is our conception of God—the 
expression of our knowledge of what God is. Now, suppose 
we were to put this summation of our knowledge of what 
God is, into the crucible provided by Dr Bushnell, and re- 
duce these several elements to the one element of love, 
would not our knowledge of God be reduced proportionally ? 
Would the result not be, the elimination of wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, and truth from our ideal of God? Are love 
and holiness, or love and wisdom, or love and power, or 
love and justice, or love and truth, convertible terms ? 
What conception can be formed of a being in whom the 
attribute of justice, or truth, or power, or wisdom, or holi- 
ness, is simply love? A God invested with such attributes, 
must be to us an unknown God. Such is the legitimate 
conclusion of this romantic theology. From such argu- 
ments, and their momentous conclusions, let us turn to God’s 
word, and hearken to God’s own account of his own attri- 
butes. See Exod. xx. 5, xxxiv. 6; Rom. ix. 15-22. These 
passages disprove and annihilate the two principles on which 
Dr Bushnell has tried to hang his Socinian atonement. 
They prove that God possesses other attributes besides love, 
and that he is both free and sovereign in the exercise of 
his mercy. 

From the fundamental principles of this book, it is time 
to pass to some of the consequences they necessarily involve. 
Some of these have been pointed out in the course of the 
discussion, but there are one or two very obvious inferences 
not yet noticed, which it were out of the question to let pass. 

1. It is manifest, from the principles sought to be established 
in this treatise, that they involve the eternal misery or un- 
happiness of God. Dr Bushnell perceives this objection to 
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his theory, and tries to obviate it, as early as page 16, but 
without success. His answer to this very obvious objection is, 
that ‘‘the compensations of such a life of sacrifice transcend, 
how sublimely, the losses,” p. 17. That is, he strikes a 
balance between the pain and sorrow of suffering, and the in- 
termitttent joys arising from the exercise of love. In reply to 
the objection that the vicarious love which he describes, 
‘must be a cause of unhappiness, a lot of suffering sorrow,” 
he says, ‘‘In one view it must, in another, it will be joy 
itself,” p. 16. He repudiates the inference that his theory 
** casts a shade of gloom on the possibilities and fortunes of 
this love,” and contends that ‘‘it only magnifies its joy and 
brightens its prospect,” p. 17. 

These extracts are given, not for refutation, but in proof of 
the legitimacy of the inference, that a being circumstanced 
as the God of this treatise is, must be unhappy as long as 
there is sin or suffering in the universe. Dr Bushnell con- 
fesses that, at least in one view, such a conclusion is just, 
but regards the objection involved as fully obviated by the 
compensatory joys arising from the gratification of this all- 
vicarious love. ‘‘ The grandest joy is that which has a form 
of tragedy ;” and if the joy of God is to be of the highest 
order, it must assume the tragical form! The tragedy in 
question, however, is not to be limited to the days of the in- 
carnation, or the agony of Gethsemane, or the passion of 
the cross, or to the person of Christ. The tragedy is an 
eternal tragedy, and common to the Trinity—a tragedy ex- 
isting and enacting before all worlds, vom having all the 
coming eternity for its anguish as well as.its resultant joys! 
In prospect of the coming calamity, God was unhappy before 
the mountains were brought forth—even from everlasting ; 
and in view of it, as a present existing evil, he is unhappy 
now, and, except on the theory of the annihilationists, or 
restorationists, which Dr Bushnell rejects (pp. 290-8), must 
be unhappy for ever! In a word, God can inflict no suffering, 
directly or indirectly, upon sinners without inflicting a like 
measure of suffering upon himself. So long as there is a place 
of torment anywhere in his universe, there must, however 
horrible the inference, be anguish in his own bosom? Such 
is the helpless attitude in which this system of vicarious suffer- 
ing would place the ever blessed God! From all eternity he 
has seen the evil day approaching, and instead of decreeing 
the permission of it, has laboured and travailed in pain out of 
love to those upon whom the calamities of sin and suffering 
should fall, and out of a felt sense of the impossibility of 
averting the evil without interfering with their free agency ! 
The plain unvarnished statement of the theory is the best 
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refutation of it. It were superfluous to say that a bei 
sustaining such relations to the universe, so trammelled an 
embarrassed by the moral intelligences he has created, is 
not the governor but the vassal of his own creation. Such 
a being may be the God of a Noetus, or a Sabellius, or a 
Bushnell, but he is not the God of the Bible. 

2. It is, of course, involved in this theory of vicarious 
sacrifice, that the economy of redemption cannot be restricted 
to fallen men. If God be bound to burden himself, and, 
in fulfilment of this obligation, has actually, from all 
eternity, burdened himself with the pains and penalties of 
‘those who are down under evil,” surely all the fallen 
must be objects of his vicarious love. Indeed, it would seem 
that a still more sweeping inference were involved in the 
principles of this theory. If the love of God be essentially 
vicarious, impelling him in whose bosom it burns to go 
forth in travail for the rescue of the wretched subjects of 
evil, must it not follow that the footsteps of this vicarious 
love would turn first and foremost of all, to the deliverance 
of those who were deepest down under the penalties of 
transgression? If, then, fallen angels be the most wicked 
and unworthy, and consequently the most wretched beings 
in the universe, surely vicarious love will not, and cannot 
pass them by. If there be an atonement for fallen men, 
a fortiori, there must be, on this principle, an atonement 
for fallen angels. Limitation is out of the question here, or 
anywhere, in the theory of this book. Wherever there is 
misery, there must be vicarious sacrifice to meet and remove 
it. If there are no redeemed angels in heaven, it is not, 
according to the doctrine of this book, for lack of obligation 
on the part of God to suffer for them, or from any unsuit- 
ableness in the redemption purchased by Christ. It is true 
the Son of God took not on him the nature of angels; but, 
the assumption of the nature of those to be redeemed was 
either necessary to their redemption, or it was not. If 
necessary, then was he bound to assume the angelic nature, 
and do for them all he has done, or is yet doing for us. As 
Dr Bushnell is silent on this subject, he must have felt him- 
self incompetent to reconcile his doctrine of vicarious sacri- 
fice with the solemn and deeply significant fact, that ‘‘the 
angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” God’s 
treatment of fallen angels is, in itself, a sufficient commen- 
tary on the doctrine of this treatise. 

8. This theory of vicarious sacrifice is, of course, ag 
not only to the election of fallen men in preference to fallen 
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angels, but also to the election of some of our fallen race to 
eternal life and the passing by of others. Against the 
doctrine here advanced, therefore, all that the Bible teaches 
on the subject of election may be adduced. If the eternal 
Father were moved, as Dr Bushnell alleges, by a principle 
of vicarious love that led him out towards all sinners, how 
comes it that he chose some of these sinners only, and not 
all, before the foundation of the world, and entered into 
covenant with his Son for the redemption of these alone. 
If Christ came forth in pursuance of the cherished purpose 
of an all-embracing vicarious love, how is it that he suffers 
vicariously for none but the sheep? Can an obligation so 
wide-reaching be discharged through the medium of an 
economy whose benefits have been restricted, hitherto at 
least, to comparatively few of the sons of men ? 

Nor can the force of this objection be evaded by a denial 
of the doctrine of election. The atonement contended for 
by Dr Bushnell is self-restricting. According to ‘‘the moral 
power view,” which is his view, the atonement can effect 
men only so far as it is known. This will, of course, be 
seen in a moment’s reflection. ‘The representation is that 
he will be the regenerator of souls, not by action upon 
them, but by what he is to sight. There shall be that in 
him, that quality of good and glory, which, being fixedly 
beheld, shall go through all inmost distemper and subtlety 
of sin, as a power of immortal healing,” p. 180. This is 
Dr Bushnell’s remark on the passage, ‘‘ As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” ‘According to the 
analogy of the figure referred to,” he says, ‘‘ He is here, 
and is in fact to be lifted up, that he may be a quickening, 
healing power—‘ eternal life’-—in men’s hearts.” The con- 
clusion, therefore, is not only warrantable but unavoidable, 
that, according to Dr Bushnell’s view, the atonement can 
be effective only where it is known. A remedial instrumen- 
tality which operates as the brazen serpent did in the heal- 
ing of the bitten Israelites, can be efficient only as it is seen. 
Is it not, therefore, as necessary that Christ should be seen 
by those he is to heal, as that the brazen serpent should be 
seen by the children of Israel? This is not only admitted 
by Dr Bushnell, but urged again and again. It is only as 
he is thus seen that he is a reconciling power, and only as 
seen does he make an atonement. Obligation to make 
such an atonement must unquestionably involve obligation 
to make it known, for the atonement lies exclusively in the 
exhibition. But as this has not been done, the obligation 
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under which, as Dr Bushnell alleges, God has been placed 
by the eternal law of right, has not been discharged ! 

Whether, therefore, the doctrine of this book be judged of 
by the doctrine of election, or by the historical facts brought 
out in the actual administration of the economy of redemp- 
tion, it must be condemned. It represents God as bound to 
do what, it must be acknowledged, he has never done. 
Surely Dr Bushnell could not presume to say that the 
atonement for which he contends has been made for the 
heathen. All Israel had the opportunity of gazing on the 
brazen serpent, but surely there are, and have been, hun- 
dreds of millions of the human race, before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ has not been set forth crucified among them. 
But to acknowledge this, is to acknowledge, on Dr Bush- 
nell’s doctrine of the moral power view of the cross—that it 
is effective only as it is seen—that the atonement which 
God was under eternal obligations to make for ‘all who 
are down under evil and its penalties,” has been made as 
yet for only a portion of the human race. ‘ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?” 

4. It also follows from this theory of the atonement, that 
there is no reason for restricting either the atonement or 
the offer of salvation to the present state. The legitimacy 
of this inference Dr Bushnell both perceives and acknow- 
ledges. Referring to the misery of the future state, Dr 
Bushnell speaks as follows :— 


** All the greater and more reasonably conceived misery will it be, 
if we make no doubt that God is ready, at any future point in the 
run of it, to embrace in everlasting reconciliation, any truly repenting 
soul. I say not any regretful soul, but any soul that is hearti 
turned to a new and eternally righteous life. For this will be the 
keen, all-devouring misery, that with so many regrets there is so 
little repentance, or even power of it; that the nature, now but half 
a nature, halting as it were on its clumsy and paralytic members, 
finds not how to rise any more for ever. Strong enough to suffer, 
and wicked enough to sin, the tendrils of adhesion to God are dead, 
and it cannot fasten itself practically to his friendship.” —Pp. 288, 284. 


If, then, the lost in hell are not rescued, it is not for lack of 
willingness on the part of God to embrace them in everlast- 
ing reconciliation. Their continuance in torment arises 
neither from the retributive penalties of past transgression, 
nor from any indisposition to be gracious, or determination 
to punish on the part of the righteous Judge, but solely from 
the moral incapacity of the soul to be subjectively affected 
by the exhibition and overtures of an eternally vicarious 
love! The retributions of the quasi justice which Dr Bush- 
nell allows, are simply the discomfort and unhappiness 
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incident to a wrong subjective moral condition. This dis- 
comfort and unhappiness must be eternal, simply because 
lost souls have lost all recuperative power. 

Very different, however, are the representations of Scrip- 
ture in regard to the continuance of the day of grace. They 
represent the day of visitation—the day of calling, and over- 
ture, and manifested grace—as coming to an end, judicially, 
and of divine determination :—‘‘ Because I have called, and 
ye refused; I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your 

calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh. . . . 
Then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer; the 
shall seek me early, but they shall not find me,” &. Suc 
also is the ground taken by our Saviour in the days of his 
flesh :—‘‘ And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it, saying, If thou, hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which belong to thy peace. But 
now they are hid from thy eyes.” It is not vicarious love 
that visits upon the heads of the lost the pains and penalties 
of eternal retribution. ‘‘ The Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power.” The vicarious sufferer 
shall be the administrator of the vengeance. The most 
consuming and terror-inspiring element in the retributions 
to be encountered shall be the wrath of the Lamb! Their 
case will not be that described by Dr Bushnell. It will not 
be that of the vine fallen from its trellis, with no obstacle to 
its restoration save the deadness of “‘its tendrils of adhe- 
sion.” The trellis has become a sword of flame. The 
vicarious sacrifice has been rejected, and ‘‘ there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment, and fiery indignation which shall devour the 
adversaries.” 

Although it may seem superfluous to prosecute any fur- 
ther the review of a treatise whose fundamental principle has 
now been shewn to be utterly subversive of the gospel of the 

©) grace of God, yet for the more thorough refutation of error, 
and, as Dr Bushnell would say, ‘‘ for the more careful estab- 
lishing” of the truth, it is proposed to examine the teachings 
of this book on the subjects of ‘‘ Justification” and “ Sacri- 
ficial Symbols.” 

What then, in a word, is Dr Bushnell’s “‘ view” or “‘ con- 
ception” (it were unfair, or at least unkind, to use the term 
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“ doctrine’’) of Justification? On this point, it is but right 
he should be allowed to speak for himself. ‘The experi- 
mental, never-to-be antiquated Scripture truth of imputed 
righteousness, on the other hand,” he says, “is this :—That 
the soul, when it is gained to faith, is brought back, according 
to the degree of faith, into its original normal relation to God ; 
to be invested in God’s light, feeling, character—in one word, 
righteousness—and live derivatively from him.” The soul 
is made righteous ‘‘in the sense of being always to be made 
righteous ; just as the day is made luminous, not by the 
light of sunrise staying in it, or held fast by it, but by the 
ceaseless outflow of the solar effulgence. Considered in this 
view, the sinning man justified is never thought of as being, 
or to be, just in himself; but he is to be counted so, be so 
by imputation, because his faith holds him to a relation to 
' God, where the Sun of his righteousness will be for ever 
gilding him with its fresh radiations.” ‘‘ No soul comes 
into such a relation of trust without having God’s investment 
upon it; and whatever there may be in God’s righteousness, 
love, truth, sacrifice, will be rightfully imputed, or counted 
to be in it, because, being united to him, it will have them 
coming over derivatively from him,” pp. 877, 878. In ac- 
cordance with this theory, Dr Bushnell explains such expres- 
sions as ‘‘ The Lord our righteousness,” ‘‘ Christ who is our 
life,” ‘‘ made unto us righteousness.” It is, he says, ‘as if 
the stock of our virtue or holiness were laid up in God. All 
the hope of our character that is to be, we place, not in the 
inherent good we are to work out, or become in ourselves, 
but in the capital stock that is funded for usin Him.” ‘‘ We 
have it on a footing of permitted unity with God so trans- 
forming and glorious,” p. 379. 

Ont reading the foregoing extracts, two questions present 
themselves :—1. What are we to understand by the right- 
eousness of God with which Dr Bushnell regards the believer 
invested? 2. How, in his view, is this investiture effected ? 
To both questions Dr Bushnell gives answer. The righteous- 
ness in which the believer stands is ‘‘God’s light, feeling, 
character; in one word, righteousness.” It is the very 
“virtue, or holiness” of God. ‘The capital stock of our 
virtue, or holiness, is laid up in God ;” ‘‘is founded for us 
in Him.” The righteousness by which the believer is ren- 
dered acceptable in the sight of God is, therefore, purely 
subjective—God’s own subjective righteousness, or moral 
attributes. 

This being the righteousness, how does the sinner come to 
be conne with it? With the effecting of this connection, 
the work of Christ has to do, but only indirect ly. ‘We only 
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speak of justification by faith in Christ,” Dr Bushnell says, 
“as a new footing of salvation, because there is such a power 
obtained for God by the human life and death of Christ, and 
the new enforcements of his doctrine, as begets a new sense 
of sin, provokes the sense of spiritual want, and, when trust 
is engaged, creates a new element of advantage and help, to 
bring the soul up into victory over itself, and seal it as the 
heir of God. And thus it is, or, in a sense thus qualified, 
that we speak of justification by faith as the grand result of 
Christ’s work, and the all-inclusive grace of his salvation,” 
pp. 841, 842. In a word, Christ’s work, as a manifestation 
of God’s love, begets in the soul a trust which leads it back 
to God, and “ re-connects it with the divine nature,” p- 841. 
Christ’s work is, therefore, only an expedient for winning 
back the soul to the provisions of a righteousness which 
antedates all redemptive work. If sinners could have been 
sufficiently impressed by other means, the work of Christ 
would have been superfluous. 

But how is the sinner invested with this righteousness to 
which the manifested love of God in Christ leads him back ? 
Dr Bushnell employs several terms to indicate the mode and 
nature of the investiture. The righteousness in question 
becomes his by ‘‘ imputation,’”—an imputation which is no 
theologic fiction,—by ‘“‘ communication,” by “ derivation,” 
by “inspiration,” by “‘a permitted unity,” by “a flowing 
in of it” on the believer. This is the method in which men 
are ‘“ made righteous,” or justified now; and it is not a new 
method. ‘The plan,” says Dr Bushnell, ‘ never was that 
created beings should be righteous, in such a sense, by their 
own works, or their own inherent force, as not to be deriva- 
tively righteous and by faith. They had, and were eternally 
to have, their righteoussing in God. Remaining upright, 
they would consciously have had their righteousness in 

‘ God’s inspirations, and would even have been hurt by a con- 
trary suggestion,” pp. 8366, 367. All this is asserted without 
one sentence of argument. 

Whatever may be true, then, of the substance of other 
moral beings than God, it must be admitted, if Dr Bushnell’s 
theory be true, that their moral attributes, at least, have 
been, and are, and ever shall be, derived from God himself. 
To him who understands the inseparability of a substance 
and its attributes, the difference between this philosophy of 
justification and Pantheism will not seem very great. The 
substantia or iroxsiusvov, furnishing a basis for uncreated attri- 
butes, must itself be uncreated and eternal. The argument 

against such a theory of justification—a theory less specula- 
tive, as Dr Bushnell tells us, than Anselm’s !—is simply the 
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argument against Pantheism. If Pantheism be false, Dr 
Bushnell’s theory of justification by derivation, and inspira- 
tion, and communication of God’s attributes, is false also. 
As the author has not favoured us with any philosophical 
argument in support of this Pantheistic theory, the reviewer 
may be fairly excused from attempting a formal refutation 
of it on philosophical grounds, and be permitted to confine 
his criticisms to the argument from Scripture which Dr 
Bushnell has advanced. 

He has adduced in support of his doctrine on this subject 
just one text. ‘‘ The single text of Scripture at which,” he 
alleges, ‘‘ the doctrine begins, and in which we may almost 
say it ends, though hundreds of other passages bring in 
their consenting evidence, is the much debated testimony of 
Paul,” Rom. iii. 25, 26, p. 848. His exegesis of this text is 
truly an exegetical curiosity. ‘‘Just,” he affirms, means 
right, not retributively or forensically just, but righteous in 
the sense of morally pure. Righteousness, just, justifier, he 
contends, are to be taken in a moral, not a judicial sense, 
p. 851. Now the question very naturally arises, What ad- 
vantage has Dr Bushnell gained by attaching these meanings 
to these words? Let the passage in question be rendered 
in the uncouth phraseology into which his theory of a sub- 
jective justification has compelled him, and the chief point 
in dispute will remain untouched. His rendering is, “‘ that 
he might be righteous, and the righteousser of him that 
believeth in Jesus.” The question still remains, of course, 
Howcan God be “righteous” and a “‘righteousser of sinners” ? 
This is shewn to be the question by the context. The context 
says that God sets forth his Son to be a propitiation available 
through faith to declare his righteousness, that he might be 
“righteous,” ‘‘ and the righteousser ” (as Dr Bushnell ele- 
gantly phrases it) of him that believeth in Jesus. We surely 
cannot regard the apostle as teaching that the vicarious 
sacrifice was designed to make God subjectively righteous. 
His meaning evidently is, that the atonement shewed him 
to be “‘ righteous,” or just, in justifying, or ‘“‘ righteoussing,” 
believers now, as it proved that he had acted righteously ip 
the remission of sins that were under the first Testament. 
In a word, the question raised by the context is the very 
question which Dr Bushnell excludes. It is a question as 
to the rectitude of the divine administration. It matters 
not what the thing done was; whether it were, as Dr Bush- 
nell alleges, the communication of God’s attributes to sin- 
ners, or what else he may piece to regard it, the fact still 
remains, that the death of Christ was designed to declare 
that God was just in doing that thing. That is, the death 
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of Christ was intended to vindicate the divine procedure in 
the salvation of sinners, whatever that procedure may em- 
brace. The atonement, therefore, is a vindication of God’s 
acts, a demonstration of his righteousness in acting as he 
does now, and as he did of old, towards the believer. In 
fine, the sufferings of Christ were demanded by righteous- 
ness, and were rendered in satisfaction of its claims. But 
the righteousness which demands suffering for its vindica- 
tion, is judicial righteousness, or justice. The person to 
whom such righteousness is ascribed is regarded as acting 
in a judicial capacity. As Dr Bushnell has not cited any of 
the “‘ hundreds of other passages ” which teach this doctrine 
of a subjective justification, if it were not uncharitable, one 
might presume that they have proved too intractable for the 
service assigned them. At all events, a theory of justifica- 
tion inspired by Pantheism, for whose support its author 
can cite but one text of Scripture, may be justly rejected 
without further comment. 

Difficult, however, as Dr Bushnell’s pathway hitherto has 
proved, the crowning difficulty of all has yet to be encoun- 
tered. He has yet before him the task of harmonising his 
theory of the vicarious sacrifice, with ‘“‘the phrases and 
figures derived from the ceremonial law and the uses of the 
altar, and brought over, by a second application, to express 
the practical verities of the cross.” If he did not enter upon 
this task at an earlier point, it was not because of “‘ any 
design to put any slight on their sacrificial terminologies,” 
but solely to avoid confusion in the discussion, pp. 383, 384. 

Passing by matters of minor importance in the two chapters 
devoted to this subject, it will be sufficient to state Dr Bush- 
nell’s position, and examine the arguments by which he tries 
to sustain it. His position is simply this: That there is no 
such thing as expiation supposed in the Scripture sacrifices. 
“T am able,” he says, “after a most thorough and complete 
examination of the Scriptures, to affirm with confidence that 
they exhibit no trace of expiation,” p. 425. He has the 
candour to acknowledge that the idea of expiation has been 
yery generally, and all but universally associated with sacri- 
fice. The classic and all pagan sentiments of worship being 
thus corrupted by the false element or infusion of expiation, 
the later 5 ewish commentators and Christian theologians 
finally took up the conception, laying claim to it as a worthy 
or genuine property in all sacrifices, whether those of the 
law, or even the great sacrifice of the gospel itself. And 
now there is nothing more devoutly asserted, or more re- 
verently believed, than our essential need of an expiatory 
sacrifice, and the fact that such a sacrifice is made for our 
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salvation, in the cross of Jesus Christ,” p. 418. He also 
admits that this idea has crept into the Septuagint and into 
the New Testament Scriptures, p. 427. Of the former two 
classes of witnesses, however, he very summarily disem- 
barrasses the discussion, by simply denying their authority 
or reliability. His reason for such treatment of these wit- 
nesses is a8 follows: “‘That there is,” he alleges, ‘‘a natural 
tendency in all worthy ideas of religion to lapse into such 
as are unworthy—repentance, for example, into doing 
penance; that the sacrifices could easily be corrupted in 
this manner, and, in fact, were by all the pagan religions; 
and then, that there was imported back into the construc- 
tions of holy Scripture a notion of expiation, as pertaining 
to sacrifice, under the plausible, but unsuspected, sanction 
of classic uses and association. Nothing could be more 
' natural, and it appears to be actually true,” p. 426. 

Such is Dr Bushnell’s reason for rejecting all arguments 
in favour of expiation in the Scripture sacrifices drawn from 
classic writers or the Septuagint! There is, in a word, a 
possibility that the notion of expiation may have arisen in 
the way described, and therefore—therefore what ?—we are 
to regard it as a historical fact, on which we may safely rest 
an argument on this momentous subject, that such has 
actually been the origin of the doctrine of expiation! What 
right has any man thus to tamper with the language of 
mankind and the doctrine of the Bible on the subject of 
sacrifice? Ifthe human race, Gentile and Jew, have always 
associated the idea of expiation with their sacrifices, what 
right has Dr Bushnell to rise up in these last days, and pro- 
nounce the doctrine a delusion ? 

Might not a counter historical sketch, such as the follow- 
ing, be put forward with equal authority and probability ? 
“There is a natural tendency in the human mind to form 
false conceptions of God—for example, to ignore the claims 
of those attributes which, in our natural state, it may be 
unpleasant to contemplate, and to exalt into an overs w- 
ing pre-eminence those attributes which even the carnal 
mind can think of without aversion or fear—and then to 
import back into the constructions of holy Scripture, a 
notion of vicarious sacrifice in accordance with this false 
conception of the divine character.” This sketch has one 
important advantage over Dr Bushnell’s. Whilst his is 
utterly unsupported by facts, he is himself a sad illustration 
of this deplorable feature of our common humanity. Having 
stripped the divine nature of the attribute of justice, it was, 
of course, necessary that he should divest the vicarious 
sacrifice of everything which might seem to imply the ex- 
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istence of such an attribute. As there was no justice left to 
inflict punishment upon transgressors, and no wrath to be 
appeased, it became absolutely necessary that there should 
be no sacrificial apparatus for the satisfying of the one, or 
the averting of the other. As Dr Bushnell’s God is destitute 
of justice, his vicarious sacrifice is destitute of expiation. 
urning away from the classics and the Septuagint, Dr 
Bushnell goes at once into the original Hebrew, and argues 
from the radical meaning of the word "52, to cover, atone, 
&c. The advantage of this appeal is not easily seen, as he 
admits, p. 427, that ‘‘it might be applied as a figure, to 
denote a covering by expiation.” This is simply to admit 
that the argument is to be removed from the ground of mere 
etymology, although he had just said, that ‘‘ everything here 
manifestly turns on the meaning of the original Hebrew 
word.” If the word may mean what Dr Bushnell very | 
properly says it may, then every thing does not “turn upon 
the meaning of the original Hebrew word,” but upon the 
context in which it occurs. To the contexts of the texts 
furnished by Dr Bushnell, the reader is asked, therefore, to 
refer. His first passage is Exod. xxix. 87, “Seven days 
shalt thou make an atonement for the altar, and sanctify it, 
and it shall be an altar most holy.” This, he tells us, is an 


example of atonement “‘ where the bg | idea of expiation is 


excluded,” p. 427. The object of it, he alleges, was “ the 
sanctifying of the altar, in men’s feeling,” p. 428. The 
ground here taken is that the term “ sanctify,” in this text, 
is exegetical of the term ‘‘ make an atonement for.” The 
context, however, is against him. Verse 86, the imme- 
diately preceding verse, reads as follows:—‘‘And thou 
shalt offer every day a bullock for a sin-offering for atone- 
ment: and thou shalt cleanse the altar, when thou hast 
made an atonement for it, and thou shalt anoint it to sanc- 
tify it.” Dr Bushnell ascribes the sanctification of the altar 
to the atonement, the context ascribes it to the anointing. 
The process of cleansing and anointing the altar to sanctify 
it, took place after the making of the atonement for it. 
How beautifully symbolical of the true relation between the 
atonement made for us and our sanctification! Our sins 
are expiated by the vicarious sacrifice, and our souls are 
purified by the unction of the Holy One. 

Our author is equally unfortunate in his next argument. 
He argues from instances where atonement was made with- 
out sacrifice, and gives as an example, Exod. xxxii. 30, 
‘And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto 
the people, ye have sinned a great sin: and now I will go 
up unto the Lord; peradventure I shall make an atonement 
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for your sin.” In prosecution of this expressed purpose, 
Moses turns him to the holy mount. He intercedes, he 
pleads with God for Israel; he offers himself as their 
substitute. ‘‘ Yet now if thou wilt forgive them their sin ; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou 
hast written.” Notwithstanding the agonizing earnestness 
of his intercession, he is only partially successful; God - 
refuses to blot Moses from his book, but threatens to blot 
out those who had sinned, and does actually plague “the 
people because they worshipped the calf which Aaron made.” 
He threatens to come into the midst of Israel in a moment 
and consume them. 

Is it not manifest from this transaction, that Moses was 
endeavouring to turn away the wrath of God which burned 
to devour Israel, and which did actually consume thousands 
- of them by sword and pestilence ? That is, he was trying to 
do a thing which, according to Dr Bushnell, is not embraced 
in the idea of anatonement. With Moses, an atonememt had 
for its central idea and object the averting of wrath; with 
Dr Bushnell, it has for its object the moral impression and 
subjective purification of those on whose behalf it is made. 
The passage teaches that Moses was transacting with God ; 
whilst the exigency of Dr Bushnell’s argument requires a 
transaction with Israel. ‘‘ Plainly enough,” he says, “‘there 
is no expiation in this case,” “‘ because there is no sacrifice,” 
p- 428. Plainly enough, however, there is in it the idea of 
averting wrath from Israel by the reconciliation of an 
offended God; and this idea is utterly subversive of the 
theory of an atonement having a purely subjective reference. 

In pursuance of this fertile vein of argument, Dr Bushnell 
refers to the atonement made by Aaron for Israel on the 
occasion of the plague wherewith God had smitten them, 
because of their sin in “the matter of Korah.” Aaron is 
commanded to *‘take a censer and put fire therein from off the 
altar, and put on incense, and go quickly into the congrega- 
tion, and make atonement for them ; for there is wrath gone 
out from the Lord; the plague is begun,” Num. xvi. 45. 
On this case Dr Soaked eaten, ‘The plague is stayed, 
not by expiation certainly, for it is never supposed that there 
is any such thing as expiation by incense,” p. 429. The 
words of the passage printed in italics will indicate the 
reply to this argumentative remark. Aaron did not make 
atonement simply by offering incense. The ceremony em- 
braced an act which connected the atonement made on this 
occasion with the altar and the sacrifice. When, therefore, 
Aaron held up the censer before the Lord in the congrega- 
tion of Israel, there was presented, not only incense, but 
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the fire of the altar. This being an important element in 
the atonement which Aaron made, it is manifestly unfair of 
Dr Bushnell to cite the case as an instance of atonement 
by incense alone. 

But in the next place, the avowed object of the atonement 
in this instance, as in the one already referred to, is 
singularly inconsistent with the author’s idea of an atone- 
ment. The atonement was necessary because “there was 
wrath gone forth from the Lord’”—because “‘ the plague was 
begun.” In the preceding verse, God is represented as 
saying to Moses and Aaron, ‘‘ Get you up from among this 
congregation, that I may consume them in a moment.” 
The fire of the divine wrath, we are told, did consume 
“‘fourteen thousand and seven hundred” of the people. 
Can there be any question here, as to whether the atone- 
ment had reference to the appeasing of the divine wrath, or 
the subjective impression of Israel? Can any man doubt 
that the object of the ceremony was the rescue of Israel 
from incurred and impending wrath? To allege that this 
was not done by an expiatory sacrifice is nothing to the 
point. The question here is not, how, or by what means the 
atonement was made, but what the atonement embraced. 
If it embraced, as both the passages cited prove, the appeas- 
ing of the divine wrath and the securing of the divine 
favour, then it proves that Dr Bushnell’s doctrine of the 
vicarious sacrifice is inconsistent with ‘the sacrificial sym- 
bols and terminologies” of the Old Testament. The sum 
and substance of the case is this: Dr Bushnell objects to 
the doctrine of expiation, and denies that it is an element 
in atonement. Why? Because it carries with it and conveys 
what he regards as a pagan idea, that there is wrath in God 
which needs to be appeased in order to reconciliation. In 
support of his position, however, he turns round and fur- 
nishes two instances of atonement in which the central idea 
and avowed object is the appeasing of God’s wrath!! That 
is, he proves by most unquestionable evidence, that atone- 
ment has for its central and radical idea the very doctrine 
which his book has been written to subvert ! 

But the most marvellous part of this abnormal work is 
its last chapter—that on ‘ Practical Uses and Ways of 
Preaching.” The book, as the reader is aware, is devoted 
to the establishing of ‘“‘the moral power view,” as dis- 
tinguished from “the altar view” of Christ’s work. The 
concluding chapter confesses the utter inadequacy of this 
same ‘‘moral power view” as an instrument for effecting 
what the previous treatise claims for it, and acknowledges 
the necessity of “the altar view,” against which his book is 
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written, when one comes to the practical work of attempt- 
ing the reconciling of men to God! If the reader feel 
incredulous when he reads‘ this charge, he is referred for 
proof to the following passage :— 


‘We come next,” says Dr Bushnell, “‘to another and more 
difficult matter, as regards the power of the gospel in its uses, and the 
due impression of it as a way of salvation, viz., the right conception 
and fit presentation of it, under the altar forms provided for it. For 
besides the outward figure of the facts, occurring under conditions of 
space and time, and significant to human feeling in that manner, God 
has contrived a thonght-form, to assist us in that kind of use which 
may conduct us into the desired state of practical reconciliation with 
himself. In the facts, outwardly regarded, there is no sacrifice or 
oblation, or atonement, or propitiation, but simply a living and doing 
thus and thus. The facts are impressive, the Person is clad in a 
. wonderful dignity and beauty, the agony is eloquent of love, and the 
cross a very shocking murder triumphantly met; and if then the 
question rises, How we are to use such a history so as to be reconciled 
by it? we hardly know in what way to begin. How shall we come 
unto God by help of this martyrdom? How shall we turn it, or 
turn ourselves under it, so as to be justified and set in peace with 
God? Plainly there is a want here, and this want is met by giving 
a thonght-form to the facts which is not in the facts themselves! 
They are put directly into the moulds of the altar, and we are called 
to accept the crucified God-man as our sacrifice, an offering or 
oblation for us, our propitiation; so to be sprinkled from our evil 
conscience, washed, purged, purified, cleansed from sin.”——Pp. 459, 
460. 

‘And so much is there in this that, without these forms of the 
altar, we should be utterly at a loss in making any use of the Chris- 
tian facts, that would set us in a condition of practical reconciliation 
with God. Christ is good, beautiful, wonderful; his disinterested 
love is a picture by itself; his forgiving patience melts into my feeling ; 
his passion rends open my heart; but what is he for, and how shall 
he be made unto me the salvation I want? One word—he is my 
sacrifice—opens all to me, and beholding him, with all my sin upon 
him, I count him my offering, I come unto God by him, and enter 
into the holiest by his blood.—P. 461, 


It may be fairly assumed that, whatever incredulity the 
reader may have felt on the announcement of the above 
charge, he is now satisfied that it is not altogether ground- 
less. Dr Bushnell in his preface, and throughout his book, 
tells us again and again that the “‘ moral power view of the 
cross” is the goal towards which the church has been i 
tating from the beginning, that it is the only view consistent 
with the character of God or the teachings of Scripture. On 
page xxxiii of the preface he says, “The power which 
is continually sought after in the unfolding and preaching 
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of the cross—that which, to every Christian preacher, is the 
principal thing—is not in, or of, any consideration of a penal 
sacrifice, but is wholly extraneous; a Christ outside of the 
doctrine, dwelling altogether in the sublime facts of his 
person, his miracles, and passion.” Thus he wrote in his 
preface, and thus he argued throughout his book. But lo! 
when he comes to the homiletics of the subject—to pool pd 
tical business of persuading men to be reconciled to God, our 
eccentric divine casts aside the weapon he had been forging 
and furbishing with such Cyclopean toil, and borrows the ve 
instrument which he had all along proclaimed as doomed, 
antiquated, and effete. Whilst he was constructing his sys- 
tem, the power of the gospel lay altogether “in the facts 
outwardly regarded—contemplated not as an atonement, 
sacrifice, or propitiation.”” When, however, he reaches the 
point where his system is to be tested in the actual recon- 
ciliation of men to God, he tells us that the facts outwardly 
contemplated have no such power! In order to have power 
with men, they must be presented under the altar forms pro- 
vided for them. The facts of the gospel, in other words— 
and the words are Dr Bushnell’s—have power imparted to 
them, “by giving them a thought-form which is not in the 
facts themselves”! ‘‘ They,” the facts, “ are put directly into 
the moulds of the altar, and we are called to accept the crucified 
God-man as our sacrifice, an offering or oblation for us, our 
propitiation,” p. 460. That is, we are saved by believing 
what, according to this book, is “‘a theologic fiction.” We 
are called upon to receive Christ as our propitiation, although, 
if we are to believe Dr Bushnell, propitiation is a pagan 
notion originating in ‘‘ unworthy conceptions of religion.” 
We are saved by beholding Christ with all our sins upon 
him, counting him our offering, coming unto God by him, 
and entering into the holiest by his blood” (p. 461), although 
we are told that the facts of his suffering and death will 
warrant no such interpretation ! 

And all this, be it observed, by divine sanction! These 
altar moulds, we are informed, were provided for this very 
purpose. ‘‘ Besides the outward figure of the facts occurring 
under conditions of space and time, and significant to human 
feeling in that manner, God has contrived a thought-form to 
assist us in that kind of use which may conduct us into the 
desired state of practical reconciliation with himself,” p. 460. 
This is truly monstrous. It was surely bad enough to con- 
coct a theory of the gospel requiring for its practical appli- 
cation another antagonistic system which the author himself 
acknowledges, and contends is nothing but a fiction; but 
is it not intolerable to turn round and father all this on the 
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God of truth, and epee him as contriving the fiction, and 
holding it out as the actual instrument of reconciliation ? 
This is not simply to perpetrate an absurdity, but we must be 
allowed to say, it is to insult “the only wise God” to his face. 
May the God of grace, who spared not his own Son, but made 
him to be sin for us that we might be made the righteousness 
of God m him, save his blood-bought church from such de- 
moralising representations of the gospel of Christ J -— 





Art. [V.—Scripture Exposition—The Aristotelian and 
Baconian Methods. 


Scripture Studies; or, Things New and Old. By the Rev. Wiuu1aM 
Waite, Knox’s Free Church, Haddington ; Author of ‘ Lectures on 
Daniel,” “ Principles of Christian Union,” &, Edinburgh: W. P. 
Kennedy. 1866. 

Sermons Preached in St Nicholas’s Church, Durham. By the Rev. Geo. 
TownsHEND Fox, M.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 1868. 

The oa of Christian Doctrine. Edinburgh: Edmonstone & Douglas. 


HERE never have been more than two methods of acquir- 
ing knowledge known to man. Doubtless, at first sight, 
and on the surface, there have been, and still are, a great 
many ways of prosecuting truth ; but when closely observed, 
and traced to their fundamental principle, these apparently 
numerous and diverse modes resolve themselves into but two. 
The first is by an act of mind, pure and simple ; or, in other 
words, a process of abstract reasoning. The second is by 
observation of fact. These two methods have not been 
entirely and absolutely kept distinct ; on the contrary, they 
have in some small degree been blended. The investigator 
of truth, according to the first, or purely mental method, has 
at times yielded to the necessity under which he felt himself 
of borrowing a little help from fact ; and the student of fact, 
in like manner, having prosecuted his own special path to 
an end, has employed the powers of reasoning to bring fully 
and clearly out the teachings of observation. Thus, at certain 
points, these two ways of pursuing knowledge touched each 
other, and ran for some distance together; but radically 
they were separate paths, having different starting points, 
pa | having also different landing places. The one was the 
Aristotelian method, the other the Baconian. 
The former, as is well known, was the one adopted in 
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ancient times. To the young mind full of energy, conscious 
of power, and eager to penetrate into, and master all the 
secrets of nature, it had special fascinations. Its sway was 
irresistible over the subtle, imaginative, and dreamy orientals. 
One tribe only was guarded from its influence by s 
intervention. To that tribe was given a direct revelation, 
and it was authoritatively enjoined to make the great facts 
of that revelation the rule of its life, the code of its govern- 
ment, and the fountain-head of its religion, adding nothing 
thereto, and taking nothing therefrom. The little territory 
occupied by that nation excepted, the Aristotelian method of 
prosecuting knowledge prevailed all over the East. It cul- 
minated in Greece, exhibiting, as its crowning result, a 
system of philosophy subtle, daring, brilliant : but, with all 
its marvellous qualities, lacking one thing—a foundation in 
fact. The more practical genius of the Romans, to whom the 
empire of letters, as well as of government, passed after the 
fall of the Greek power, put the Aristotelian method of philo- 
sophising somewhat out of repute. But what much more 
contributed to this result was the rise of Christianity. 
After a slumber of some centuries, however, it revived, and 
had a second era of flourishing under the schoolmen, who, 
with minds quite as subtle as their ancient predecessors, but 
lacking the freshness, grandeur, and breadth of the Greek 
intellect, devoted themselves to the cultivation of the Aris- 
totelian method. In the hands of the schoolmen, it was 
applied mainly to the investigation of truth in the religious 
department ; and the result over again was the construction 
of a body of knowledge, or what professed to be knowledge, 
which resembled the Greek philosophy in its ingenuity and 
subtilty, its pretence of severe logic, and its bold attempts to 
explain all things ; and resembled it too in that it lacked 
foundation in fact. The Greek philosophy had no grounding 
in nature, and as little, well-nigh, had the scholastic theology © 
grounding in the Bible. 

The second method—the Baconian to wit—is the method 
generally adopted in modern times. Its great revival—we 
do not say rise, but revival—was at the Reformation. It 
bears the name of Bacon, but it is older than Bacon. We 
can discover traces of it in the science of very early times. 
Pythagoras, working by this method, had given a clue to the 
right understanding of nature, before Ptolemy, working by 
the more brilliant but less sure Aristotelian process, had 
cumbered the heavens with his crystalline spheres. The 
simple, grand, and true theology of Augustine was reared 
according to this plan, which, had the laborious and ingeni- 
ous workers who came after him been content to follow, the 
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world’s intellectual and spiritual wealth would have been a 
hundredfold what it this day is. The reformers of the six- 
teenth century were workers upon the true Baconian prin- 
ciple, although the principle had not then received its name. 
Instead of shutting themselves up within the dark chamber 
of their own minds, as the schoolmen did, and there, out of 
such materials as they were able to create, fashioning a 
theology, they went forth into the light of day, and standing 
on the open field of revelation, and gleaning those heaven- 
created and heaven-revealed truths which are to be found 
there, they built them up into a system of knowledge, which 
had power to enlighten the intellect, subdue the conscience, 
and sanctify the heart of the men of the sixteenth century ; 
and which, despite the fears of some, who, because their 
eye-sight is growing dim, imagine that the sun is dying, 
_ complain that the gospel is losing its power, will continue 
till the world’s end to enlighten and regenerate men. 

The Reformation was just a grand revolution, in the 
Baconian sense, in the method of investigating truth. It 
turned men from the Aristotelian path, which could lead 
only to error and absurdity; and which, in times past, had 
done little for the world save to fill it with false philosophies, 
sensuous and fanciful religions, and impracticable social and 

olitical theories, to the Baconian, the only true road to 
owledge. It turned men from the creations of their own 
minds, which were but baseless speculations, to the veritable 
facts of the outer world of nature and truth. It wasa much 
humbler path, and one not a little mortifying to the pride of 
the human intellect. According to the old method, man 
already knew all; he knew all in its universal principle. 
According to that which the Reformation called him to, he 
knew nothing; he had all to learn, and must learn it by a 
tedious and laborious induction from particulars. He must 
proceed in the inverse order from that which men generally 
had pursued hitherto. Instead of commencing at the summit 
of all knowledge, and coming down to the humble details, 
he must begin with these details, and from the footstool 
ascend to the throne of truth. Man can create nothing; 
that is the function of One only. Man, strictly, can invent 
nothing; he can but discover; and in order that he may 
discover, he must first observe. Is it science? He must 
observe the facts in the field of nature. Is it government ? 
He must study the constitution of human society with the 
rights and duties inherent, from its constitution, in society, 
Is it religion? We must go tothe Bible, and in a spirit of pro- 
found reverence and submission, accept the facts recorded on 
its page. All knowledge is an acquisition, not a creation ; 
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and that acquisition must be by induction, and the only 
function of reason is to see that that induction be as true, 
accurate, and full as the limits of the human mind permit. 
This was the path that Luther and Calvin walked in. With 
mightier intellects than the mightiest of schoolmen, they 
saw that by the abstract exercise of their intellects, they 
could achieve absolutely nothing, and, therefore, they seated 
themselves, as little children, before the Bible. 

But, although Luther, Calvin, and indeed, every real in- 
vestigator of truth since the world began, had walked in the 
Baconian road, it was Bacon who had the merit, and no 
ordinary merit it was, to apply the principle that bears his 
name to the investigation of truth in the natural world. 
The ancients, and men before Bacon’s day, in their attempts 
to construct a system of natural science, had begun by in- 
venting a fine theory. It did not occur to them to go to 
nature herself and see on what principle she was framed ; 
they judged this a roundabout road, and one demanding 
more time and labour than they were willing to bestow; 
they adopted the speedier method of retiring into their own 
minds, and setting their imagination to work, to discover by 
a kind of coup d’ esprit a principle which should explain the 
place, the size, the motion of every orb in the firmament. 
The crystaline spheres of Ptolemy were a likely and apt 
result of this method of philosophising. Bacon arose, and 
casting a wondering gaze at Ptolemy’s machinery for carry- 
ing on the revolutions of day and night, of summer and 
winter, said that we were beginning at the wrong end, that 
we must take down the centric and concentric circles of the 
ancients, and begin afresh, and from a new and altogether 
different starting point. If you would know the true order 
of the firmament, said the philosopher, and explain aright 
the motions of the stars, you must begin by observing the 
things.on earth, the stone at your foot, the rain-drop as it 
falls from the cloud, the globule of dew as it sparkles on the 
grass of the field. This method promised but little, and that 
little only after long labour; and, moreover, it imposed a 
somewhat severe check on the impatience of man, who 
would know all even before he had well made a commence- 
ment. But three hundred years have passed away, and now 
what a harvest has followed the seed-time! what a magnifi- 
cent ending have had these small beginnings! Here is man 
ploughing the deep, weighing the orbs of heaven, riding upon 
the tempest, saying to the lightning Go and it goeth, Do this 
and it doeth it, and all because he thought it not. beneath 
him to begin by studying the matters at his feet—the pheno- 
mena of every day. 
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Nor is this the only right method by which to study nature, 
and to build up our systems of astronomy and mechanics ; 
it is the right, and the only right method by which to study 
theology. In religion it is just as necessary as in science, 
if we wish to avoid error, and to arrive at truth, to begin by 
studying facts, and not by inventing theories. The latter 
was the course pursued by the schoolmen; they constructed 
their theologies with materials, not drawn by an inductive 

rocess from the Bible, but spun out of their own minds. 
They repeated the error of Ptolemy and the Aristotelian 
theists before the Christian era, and replenished the spiritual 
heavens with theological systems, the work of their own 
hands, the speculation of their own minds, quite as much as 
those globes of crystal with which the Ptolemaic astronomers 
replenished the natural heavens. The reformers arose, and 
said, these systems are all wrong, they are the product of a 
vicious method of investigating truth, they are the creation 
of men’s fancies, and have no foundation in the word of God. 
We must discard them, and replace them by a theology con- 
structed of materials which are God given, and not man- 
created; and these we must search for in that one field 
where they have been laid up—the Bible to wit. Beginnin 
with yourself, they said, you must study the facts record 
regarding the creature man: his dependence on God, and 
consequent duty to love, fear, and obey Him: his fall, his 
guilt, his helplessness, and his new relation to God, as the 
transgressor of his law, underlying its awful but righteous 
award—death. You must next observe the facts relating to 
God: the attributes of his character, his holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth, and the nature of his government 
in accordance with these attributes. And, in the last place, 
you must observe those facts which relate to that glorious 
person who stands betwixt God and the sinner: the one 
Mediator, and the one and only Saviour; and you must in 
especial observe all those facts, both primary and explana- 
tory, which regard his substitution, atonement, and the im- 
partation to the sinner through faith alone, of righteousness 
and sanctifying grace for his salvation. Theri you may 
construct your system of theology, and that system, so 
cone. according to the Baconian method, will be just 
a generalised and harmonised view of all the facts of the 
Bible in their due proportions, and in their proper relations. 
Such were the systems or confessions of faith which the 
churches of the Reformation framed. They proceeded as 
truly on the Baconian method as does the astronomer and 
the mechanician in framing, the one his system of the stars, 
and the other his system of the mechanical powers; and the 
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time can no more come when that theology, being founded 
upon the facts of the Bible, can vanish away or be superseded 
by a higher and better, than a time can come when our astro- 
nomy or our mechanics, being agreeable to the laws of nature 
and the truth of things, can grow old or give place to a 
better. But we are ever to bear in mind, that, as in science 
so in theology; it is not the system that gives authority to 
the fact, it is the fact that gives authority to the system. 
The astronomer who should say, I have reasoned out the true 
order of the universe, and by my theory must stand or fall all 
the laws of things on the earth, and all the motions of bodies 
in the heavens, would act a part not more absurd than would 
the theologian who should say, I have discovered what is 
and is not religion, and according to my scheme must stand 
or fall all the announcements of the Bible. It is his scheme 
which must be tried by the Bible, and not the Bible by his 
scheme. If his creed agrees not with the Bible’s facts, it is 
because there is no light in it, or because the light that he 
believes to be in it is darkness. 

True, creeds or confessions of faith are but man-made 
documents; but if made on the right principle, that is, on 
the Baconian method, and on the Baconian method did the 
Refurmation make its creeds and confessions of faith, they 
are constructed of God-given materials; they are simply the 
classification and expression of the facts of the Bible; and, 
farther than they are so, they have not a particle of truth or 
binding power. Creeds, therefore, are not tyrants but hand- 
maids. They do not substitute a new authority, much less 
new truths, or in any way, or to any degree, dispense with 
the Bible, they but help the student of the word of God to a 
clearer and fuller understanding of its contents. They re- 
semble those manuals in science which the student of the 
facts of nature finds so exceedingly useful, because they give 
him the easier mastery of the laws of astronomy, or of 
botany, or of mechanics. A precisely similiar function do 
creeds fulfil, with this difference that, being not only scien- 
tific manuals, but also ecclesiastical standards, those who 
adopt them are expected, surely not unreasonably, not 
merely to use them as intellectual helps, but to submit to 
them as authoritative declarations. 

If we do not read amiss the signs of the times, the Baconian 
method of investigating truth is falling into disuse, and the 
Aristotelian is coming again into vogue. This is especially 
the case in the theological department, where men are 
shewing a manifest disposition to forsake the safe path of 
induction. The theological intellect has lost the patient, 
severe, laborious habits of the sixteenth century, and assumed 
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the pretentious, speculative, and abstract qualities of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth. In short, the age of the school- 
men is returning. No more striking proof of this could we 
have than the fact that certain speculations, recently pro- 
mulgated, regarding the ‘‘ Decalogue,” the “ Sabbath,” and 
other things, are the precise views of the schoolmen. Not 
that our modern Aristotelians have knowingly stolen the 
theories of their predecessors of the middle ages, for few of 
them, we believe, have ever read a page of their writings ; 
but adopting the same vicious method of philosophising, 
they have arrived at the same conclusions, and are anounc- 
ing these conclusions to the world as new, in utter and un- 
conscious ignorance that they are at least five centuries old. 
This is the sort of progress which is at present so loudl 
vaunted. How many ages of this sort of a would it 
require to bring the world to perfection? How far backward 
must it travel to reach its goal? Our modern schoolmen 
might find as ample scope for the display of their wits in 
the solution of this question as their predecessors found for 
theirs in the discussion of points not less subtle and sensible. 
’ The nineteenth century brings all things to the test of a 
severe criticism, and is therefore superior, it is said, to the 
sixteenth, which brought all things only to the test of fact. 
But the immense difference betwixt the two is ignorantly 
overlooked or studiously concealed. The facts to the bar of 
which the sixteenth century brought all things were God- 
created and God-revealed. The criticism by which the 
nineteenth century tests all questions is entirely of human 
origin, and we maintain that in determining the doctrines of 
religion by such a standard, the nineteenth century acts 
as absurdly as the judge would do who should bar the door 
of his court, shut out the facts and witnesses, and proceed 
to try the case by his own ideas of probability and likelihood. 
Much of the theology which we have imported of late from 
Germany has had just such origin as this. It has emanated 
from a dark chamber where the sun of revelation shone not, 
and where there burned only the candle of reason. Its 
authors, instead of collecting facts, have betaken themselves 
to theorising. They have speculated on what should be, 
when they ought patiently to have inquired what is. The 
mind, working on nothing, has lost its power. The intellect, 
which, like other things, must have food, is suffering from 
inanition, and, beginning to prey upon itself, is exhibiting 
that over-refinement and over-subtilty which is the sign of 
premature decay. Doubtless the German theologians, like 
all men who live in cloud-land, have occasionally caught 
sight of something grand, something which they believed 
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would revolutionise knowledge and reform the world, but on 
a nearer approach, what promised such great things at a 
distance, has been found wholly to disappoint expectations. 
There are noble exceptions, but German theology as a whole 
can but ill bear comparison with the theology of the Refor- 
mation. The one is thin and speculative, the other is massy 
and practical. The one has had no perceptible effect upon 
German manners, the other christianised and civilised 
Europe. The one has been barren in achievements, the other 
has given birth to those enterprises which have been the dis- 
tinguishing glory of modern times, and which have for their 
object the diffusion of the Word of life among all nations, 
and the emancipation of the world from the double evil of 
superstition and despotism. 

ngland has begun to copy the example of Germany. We 
have been accounted a practical people, but in theology we 
are ceasing to be so. We are becoming as little Baconian 
and as strongly Aristotelian as our neighbours over the 
water. Colenso, as a specimen of the new method of in- 
vestigating truth, rivals the wildest theorists of the German 
school. Colenso, it is true, is an extreme instance, but in © 
many more modified forms do we meet the same spirit. 
There is, on the part of our ‘‘advanced” theologians, an 
avoidance of the sober path of observation and induction, 
there is a growing tendency to speculate, to reason ab- 
stractly, to theorise, and, accordingly, the great facts of the 
religious world, which aforetime stood out bold and clear 
like the majestic headlands of some noble domain, are be- 
beginning to look shadowy and dim. There is a haze 
gathering round them, which is thickening at a rate that 
threatens very soon to hide them from our view altogether. 
The great facts of the Bible, stn, aToNEMENT, PUNISHMENT, 
are beginning to be ignored as facts or realities, and to be 
viewed as being, to a large extent, simply figures or symbols. 
It is around these three grand verities that the whole of 
revelation is made tocentre. It is on these verities that all 
its significance and weight are suspended. But if these are 
not verities after all,—if sin is not the transgression of a real 
law, if death is not the punishment of a real transgression, 
and if the atonement is not the endurance of a real curse, a 
true vicarious sacrifice ; if there is nothing literal and real 
in these terms, if all is shadowy, figurative, and symbolical,— 
then, what is there real in the domain of theology? Is not 
the whole region one of shadow and cloud-land, a mental and 
spiritual desert, through which there lies no pathway, where 
there is neither landmark nor boundary, where you may 
wander for ever without making the least progress, where 
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there is no living water to refresh the soul, but the deceitful 
mirage deludes the eye and mocks the heart, and where there 
hang continually the clouds of speculation and doubt? In 
short, the religion which this method of theologising gives 
us has neither fact nor substance in it, and is altogether 
devoid of power to produce personal piety or nourish national 
virtue. 

It is in prospect of a theology like this, that we welcome 
with cordial satisfaction works such as those which we have 
placed at the head of our article—works constructed on the 
Baconian principle: patient, sober, inductive ; abounding in 
facts, and exhibiting, by contrast, the richness, the practical 
power, and the surpassing grandeur of the old theology. 

We shall take the works which we have thus generally 
characterised in the inverse order to that in which they 
stand at the head of our paper. The first has a “ layman” 
for its author. ‘‘ The Circle of Christian Doctrine” is well 
understood to be from the pen of Lord Kinloch, one of the 
judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. In a few brief, 
thoroughly practical, and eminently judicial papers, he dis- 
courses on the leading doctrines of Christianity. These he 
views from standpoints from which a clergyman is not so likely 
to look atthem. Asa consequence, he sheds new lights upon 
them ; fortifies them by new analogies, and establishes them 
by new arguments : his work is therefore likely to find access, 
and to produce conviction, in quarters where a minister of 
the gospel would have more agg og des finding audience, and 
would speak with less power. His first authority is of course 
the Bible; after it, common life and common experience is the 
chosen field from which he draws his arguments. Truth being 
one, having but one author, it must needs be that sound 
philosophy, true religion, and practical good sense, should 
recognise and corroborate one another, and that the funda- 
mental laws and facts of all three should be pervaded by an 
essential agreement. This is a valuable line of subsidi 
proof; and the professional training, not less than the native 
vigour of his Lordship’s mind, fits him eminently for prose- 
cuting it, schooled as he is by daily duty into looking at facts, 
and rejecting with wary and wholesome circumspection, mere 
speculation as the grounds of his conclusions. We do not 
endorse all his theological views. In the main they are 
scriptural, but there are points in which a wider induction 
from the sacred volume would have led him, we think, 
to amend his decisions. The merit of the volume lies in 
the fresh lights cast on the reasonableness of dogmatic 
Christianity, and the importance of personal religion, from 
the field of common experience and everyday life, and in the 
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warning-note which he raises against the danger of mere 
theorising on a subject of such awful moment, and the tes- 
timony thus borne to the excellence of the Baconian over 
the Aristotelian method of investigating religious truth. 
We have room for only the following short extract on that 
point :— 


‘“‘But a slight amount of reflection may bring, as it has brought, 
even such an one to perceive that, if religion have truth in it at all, 
it is essential to accuracy of thought that the whole trath should be 
discovered ; and that on this, as on other subjects, recourse should be 
had to all the scources of information. When entering on the study 
of any human science, we do not shut ourselves up within the bare 
walls of a closet, and abandon ourselves to the working of an unaided 
mind; on the contrary, we add to our own researches, or more com- 
monly precede them, by a reference to the writings of competent 
authorities. 

‘* We do not study chemistry or botany on abstract principles, 
taught by unassisted reason. So to study history, which religion in 
great part is, would be the essence of absurdity. Considered intellec- 
tually, religion ought to be subjected to the same mode of inquiry 
applied to any other topic. But religion is not merely an intellectual, 
it is also a practical thing; and defective information may therefore 
lead, not merely into error, but into danger. Picture an individual 
sent on a responsible mission, with full directions put into his hands, 
but who never opened his letter of instructions, but spent bis time in 
speculating within himself on the probable nature of his task. We 
should deem such an one little short of mad. Yet the man is charge- 
able with scarcely less folly, who, sent into the world to perform a 
part allotted to him by God, occupies his short space with the theories 
of nataral religion, and never opens his Bible.” —Pp. 2, 8. 


The second work in our list is from the pen of a minister 
of the Church of England, the Rev. George Townshend Fox, 
of St Nicholas’s, Durham. Than these discourses of Mr Fox, 
we know few sermons in the language of which it could 
more truly be said that they are models of what sermons 
ought to be—at once Protestant, evangelical, and Calvinistic. 
The Saxon purity of their style, and the noble simplicity 
of their thought, like colourless amber enshrining some 
inestimable treasure, reveal, in full celestial beauty, the 
blessed truths of the word of God with which they are so 
richly fraught. These truths shine out upon us in the pages 
of Fox in undimmed and undiminished power. The 
setting does not distract the gaze from the gem; and these 
gems, how thickly strewn! Were sermons like these—so 
sound in their theology; so clear in their expositions, so 
faithful in their dealings with the conscience ; so rich, not 
only in the doctrines, but also in the very words of Scrip- 
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ture ; and whose simplicity of — make their noble thoughts 
so beautifully transparent—-to be preached from all the pul- 
pits of England, what a glorious country would England be! 
And there was a time when such sermons were preached 
from the majority of its pulpits, There was a time when its 
earth brought forth by handfuls. But to the plenty of the 
Puritan era, when, far and wide, the golden grain was seen 
waving on its fields, has come the partial famine of modern 
times ; for those who know England best will be the first to 
admit that the “‘ grey” of age is to be seen upon even the 
Evangelicals ; that a degeneracy has set in in many of the 

ulpits of England, both within and outside the Established 
Church, from which aforetime was preached sound evan- 
gelical doctrine, The truth as taught in them has ceased ta 
be distinctive; a haze has come over the religious world 
which has obliterated all the old landmarks. In room of 
the clear, old, well-defined theology of even the beginning of 
this century, there has come a milk and water evangelism, 
which has eliminated the Calvinistic element, and is a very 
different theology from that of Venn, Scott, and Newton in 
the Establishment, and Hall, Angel James, and Jay among 
the Nonconformists. Of this we could have no more strik- 
ing proof than the reported conversation of Lord Shaftesbury 
with a leading evangelical who mistook ‘“‘ Ecce Homo” for 
an edifying book which had done his soul good, We may 
repeat the poet’s words— 


- + « “incedis per ignes 
Suppositog cinerj dcloeo.” 


It is melancholy to think how few are now the pulpits in 
England from which a distinctive theology—a theology, 
Protestant, evangelical, and Calvinistic, like that of the 
sermons now before us—is now taught. Were the case 
reversed—were the pulpit of England to lift up its voice as 
of old, and in trumpet-tones preach a pure gospel—we 
repeat, what a glorious country would England be! Above . 
her commerce, above her political power, above her liberty, 
would be the renown of her gospel, England would be the 
eye of the world: a pillar of light in the midst of the earth. 
She would be set upon a throne from which her glory would 
irradiate the world, and her sceptre sway the nations. 

We can give but one short specimen from this excellent 
volume, We take this passage, not because it is better than 
others, but because it comes first to hand. It has no pecu: 
liarity or striking feature; for one characteristic of the 
volume is the quiet, unpretentious power of its thinking. 
Mr Fox's eloquence is not like the tempest, but the gentle 
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breathings and refreshing softness of the south wind. His 
speech does not descend as a deluge ; it — as the rain, 
‘as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 


upon the grass.” We feel its fall, not by the sound it makes, 
but by the freshening influence that passes over the mind. 


‘In the next place, we find the resemblance between Noah’s and 
the Christian’s warning ; they are both of ‘ things not seen as yet.’ 

‘‘ When the Spirit of God awakens a soul to attend to the things 
that belong to its peace, it is instantly led to the contemplation of 
objects out of sight, ‘things not seen as yet:’ it is the eternal world, 
the future destiny of the soul, the judgment-seat of Christ, the misery 
of the damned, the blessedness and glory of the saved; these are the 
things which engage the awakened soul’s contemplation, things which 
the world thinks so little about, through practical unbelief and engage- 
ment with present things. 

‘‘Noah thus warned of God, and the antedilavian world eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, till the day the flood came 
and swept them all away, are a striking emblem of the Christian in 
this world. 

“‘The Christian has been effectually warned of God of things not 
seen as yet, and having believed the warning, it has altered the whole 
course and tenor of his life. The world, through unbelief, has 
laughed at the warning, or turned a deaf ear to it, and lives just as if 
no such warhing had been sounded in its ears. 

‘* We have, in the next place; the effect produced upon Noah’s mind 
by the divine warning, ‘ He was moved with fear.’ 

‘So is it with the awakened consvience. Fear is the natural re- 
sult of believing God’s threatenings against sin, and realising that one’s 
soul is not pardoned and saved. There must Be faith working in the 
soul to produce this first wholesome fear. And it is owing to practical 
unbelief that so many are free from all fear, who have no scriptural 
proof of the salvation of their souls. 

‘Only let a man realise the great solemn truths connected with 
eternity, and fear must possess his soul till he has an assured interest 
in Christ, and enjoys the witness of the Spirit with his own spirit 
that he is a child of God. 

***T have got an immortal soul,’ so thinks the sinner, ‘a soul that 
can never die; and I must stand before the judgment-seat of God to 
answer for the deeds done in the flesh. If I should on that day be 
condemned, eternal misery must be my portion. And, for anything 
T can see at present, I must perish; for I have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God; whilst the law cries out against me, ‘ Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things written in the book of the 
law to do them.’ 

“Such are some of the reflections likely to spring up in the mind 
of a man who has been warned of God of things not seen as yet, and 
which are indeed well calculated to move him with fear. 

** Again, you will observe that Noah was moved with fear. This 
fear produced a real effect. It set him in motion, and stirred him up 
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to take steps to secure his safety. Under this motive power, and in 
obedience to the divine command, see him toiling day after day, and 
year after year, in building the ark. 

‘“‘ There is a higher, a purer, a better motive than fear, to influence 
and constrain a Christian's heart, and that is love, the love of Christ. 
But before a man has become a Christian, so long as he is only a 
nominal formalist, he is not under the influence of this motive, cannot 
be constrained by it. There must, therefore, be another, less exalted, 
more selfish, motive brought to bear on his heart, and that is fear. 
Would to God that numbers who now contentedly slumber away their 
lives in a false peace were moved with fear, aroused to a sense of their 

ilt and present danger. They will, indeed, be moved to fear at a 

ture day, perhaps on a deathbed; certainly in the world to come, 
when, every refuge of lies having been swept away, they discover, with 
fear, dismay, and despair, that their souls are lost. The men of 
Noah’s day scoffed at the patriarch all those years that he was a 
building the ark, and during which time he preached to them repent- 
ance. 
‘They were brave spirits, they feared nothing, and lived on in 
defiance of every warning. But could you have seen those self-confi- 
cent boasters, when once the deluge set in, and the waters rose higher 
and higher, driving them to the mountain tops, you would have seen 
faces blanched with fear and dismay. Would it not have been the 
part of true wisdon to have been moved with fear, like Noah, whilst 
the day of repentance lasted ? 

“Tt is too late to be moved with fear when death and eternal judg- 
ment are drawing nigh. ‘Now is the accepted time.’ And, there- 
fore, I would cry, in the words of the psalmist, to every careless, con- 
tented soul, ‘To-day, whilst it is called to-day, harden not your 
hearts.’ 

“Let me remind you that fear, to be of any use must move. To 
sit still with fear is the act of despair, but to move in consequence of 
fear is the part of true wisdom. When a ship has sprung a leak, the 
sailors do not sit down in despair until first they have tried every ex- 
pedient to stop the leak, and to keep her free by using the pumps. 

“‘ Noah’s conduct was precisely similar. He believed God’s warn- 
ing, was filled with fear, listened to his orders, and set about using 
the appointed means for saving himself and his family from threatened 
destruction.”’ 


We come, last of all, to the first-named volume, “ Scripture 
Studies; or, Things New and Old,” by the Rev. William 
White, of Knox’s Free Church, Haddington. Mr White has 
addressed himself to his task under a deep sense of the 
injury which is being done to theology in the widespread 
spirit of theorising. While the physical sciences are ad- 
vancing, the sacred sciences are in a state of decline; for 
this reason, that while the Baconian method is bein 
adhered to as regards the former, the Aristotelian is resort 
to in the case of the latter. Men are not looking outward 
upon the Bible, but inward upon their own minds. Revela- 
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tion, in the main, is made to be, not objective but subjective; 
it is sought for in men’s intuitive perceptions of truth and 
falsehood ; and the announcements of the Bible mean just 
so much as reason or “criticism” thinks it right that they 
should mean. To them the Bible is not a first but a second 
authority ; they accept its letter, but they import into it its 
sense. The Church of Rome does so in virtue of her infalli- 
bility, and the modern neologist does so by his “criticism.” 
But even where the heights of Romanism and of neology 
may not have been reached, there is m some quarters a 
strong disposition to overlook the facts of the Bible; to 
refuse soberly and patiently to inquire what it is that these 
facts really teach. The meanings that modern theology dis- 
covers are, in many cases, not brought out of the Bible but 
imported into it. They are not exposition but speculation. 
These theologians, disdaining to walk on the solid earth, 
soar into cloud-land; and their theology partakes of that 
unsubstantial, undefined, and shadowy character which be- 
longs to the region in which they dwell. With a science 
framed on this principle, we could never have accomplished 
anything. Not one of our great mechanical achievements, 
not a railroad or steamship should we have had; and the 
commercial and trading supremacy of Britain would have 
been to be created. Our modern theology is of this fruitless 
character. There is not substance enough in it to enable 
us to work with it. It will never vanquish evil or regene- 
rate the world. 

The foundation on which Mr White proceeds is, that man’s 
soul, dwelling in a body, can acquire knowledge only through 
the senses. Ideas cannot be taught man directly and ab- 
stractly ; they must be linked with a sign in order that they 
may enter the mind. It is here that the Bible represents 
the instruction of man as commencing. As soon as Adam 
was placed in Paradise, the things of sense became the line 
along which the divine communications were made to him. 
Adam had no knowledge of universals, he knew only par- 
ticulars, and particulars are ever concrete, and ever pre- 
sented, as they needs must be, in connection with things. 
It was in this way that the instruction of our race was 
commenced, and the spiritual world, with his relations 
thereto, unfolded to man. And surely it is a proof of the 
divinity of the Bible that it represents man’s education as 
beginning at the only point where it could begin, and carried 
on through the only medium through which it could be 
carried on; not by the revelation of abstract doctrine, or of 
any speculative system, but of a single truth, presented 
under a sensible sign, and the inculcation of a single duty, 
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by way of positive command, and apprehended and acqui- 
esced in by the intelligence, righteousness, and holiness of 
man, who was made in the image of God. 

Mr White proceeds to illustrate his theory of teaching ideas 
by signs, thoughts by things—the true Baconian method— 
by a rapid, yet luminous, comprehensive, and most able review 
of the scheme of Bible history, in which supernatural truth, 
and the spiritual world, are beheld in a course of gradual 
unfolding by such representations as were suited to man, 
and in such measure as he was able to receive them. 
Through the veil of signs man was able to look on those 
verities, the glory of which he could not have beheld with 
open face, and as his perceptive faculty grew in strength the 
revelation of divine things grew fuller and clearer. The 
starting point of Mr White’s exposition is, of course, the 
Tree in Paradise. A sound and beautiful exegesis has he 
given of that Tree as the representative sign of the two 
principles in the universe, good and evil; the two paths 
open to man, obedience and disobedience; and the two 
corresponding issues, life ordeath. He shews how sublime the 
significance, yet how simple the outward form of the transac- 
tion, and how perfectly alapted to the actual stage of man’s 
existence and knowledge! 

Mr White next passes on to the patriarchal dispensation. 
Here he finds the doctrines of divine sovereignty and 
election unmistakably taught in the facts occuring in the 
family of Abraham. But we shall let our author himself 
speak. 


‘* That God is absolutely sovereign, that he decrees all things, what- 
soever comes to pass, and that he does all this by a divine election, is 
implied in, and inseparable from, these two ideas, that he is the author 
and head of the universe, and that he is possessed in an infinite degree 
of that reason of which ours is the finite shadow; for when we act 
rationally, we always act by purpose or decree; and the basis of every 
purpose that has ever proceeded from our minds has been a choice or 
an election. But it is not less certain that abstract speculation, begin- 
ning with the nature of God, and not with the nature of man and the 
facts of Scripture, is vain, presumptuous, and barren. Even when its 
conclusions in the main are sound, they are presented in a manner 
that rather silences the understanding than satisfies the whole of our 
moral and spiritual nature. 

‘‘ Such speculations resemble the conduct of one who should have 
the presumption to begin the building of a spire with its apex; 
whether he attempted to build downwards from the summit, or to 
place the apex on the ground and build upward, the work would 
be equally impossible. In all our actions, and in all our speculations, 
we must begin on the ground and build upwards. Everything, 
whether in thought or workmanship, which we would raise to heaven, 
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must have a broad resting-place on the earth, and be raised upwards, 
not by flights of speculation, but by the slow, laborious, and prolonged 
process of building. In this manner has the Bible taught us the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty and election. It has not given us, from 
Genesis to Revelation, one single speculation on the subject. It has 
taught us by facts. It is impossible for any one who believes the 
Bible not to see divine sovereignty and election in the lives of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. Indeed, the whole patriarchal and Jewish 
dispensations are monuments of sovereignty and election, compared 
with which the pyramids dwindle into significance ; for these monu- 
ments of sovereignty and election have a third part of the historical 
world for their base, while their tops are lost amid the light of heaven. 
God has taught his own sovereignty and sovereign election by facts, 
because we could not have understood them otherwise ; and to specu- 
late abstractly on the subject instead of humbly investigating the 
facts, is to pursue a method which is Rationalistic to the core, in de- 
fence of opinions seemingly the farthest removed from Rationalism.” — 
Pp. 330, 881. 


After the same fashion Mr White traverses the history of 
the *‘exodus,” the ‘wilderness dispensation,” and the 
**settlement” in the land; leaving behind him a track on 
which is shed much fresh light, scattering around him 
many pregnant thoughts, dropping oft some striking ex- 
position, and rising not unfrequently into warm bursts of 


thrilling eloquence. Among the papers more strictly exposi- 
tory, are scattered others of a doctrinal and practical nature. 
These are sweet and rich; and they will be peculiarly prized 
by the Christian reader for their able expositions of divine 
truth, and their deep glimpses into the divine life and 
experience. There are in the volume many such noble 
passages as the following :— 


‘* We are also told how John kept the Sabbath: ‘I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day.’ The Holy Spirit dwells with, and is in, 
believers, but John was in the Spirit. His sense life was hushed. 
His speculative reason had folded its wings, and was at rest, and was 
still. In holy silence he listened to the still small voiee of God, and 
the spiritual life within him gathered up its powers, and passed ont in 
spontaneous action, and gave itself up unto the promptings and sug- 
gestions of the Spirit of God. He lived in the Spirit, and walked in 
the Spirit, and thought in the Spirit, and felt in the Spirit. And if 
we would keep the Sabbath in the style in whieh John kept it, what 
noble Sabbaths they would be! What a delight! How holy of the 
Lord and honourable they would become! We would be as far 
removed from Pharisaism and formalism as heaven is from earth. 
We would have all the liberty and full play of mind, all the radiance 
and sunshine of soul that man ean desire, if we were ‘in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s day.”—P. 8. 
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And again,—Christ’s glory as seen by John in Patmos— 


“‘ This was a symbolical representation of Christ glorified. I can- 
not venture to utter even one word in explanation. It is too glorious 
for human exposition. To attempt it would be to break up and fritter 
down the grand impression made by the inspired vision as it stands 
recorded. In order to the ful] comprehension of the grander scenes 
of nature, we must be speechless in their presence, and allow them to 
photograph themselves on our minds by the silent action of their own 
light. And much more is this state of mind necessary to understand 
such a vision as this. Our inmost spirits, by one of those processes, 
which cannot be expressed, must drink in the spectacle. Even specu- 
lative thought must expire in adoration and ecstasy—adoration and 
ecstasy which, to us on earth, are the undeveloped buddings of a 
celestial speech, which shall blossom into glorified articulation, when 
the winter of earth shall haye passed, and the time of the singing of 
birds has sae in the eternal spring caused by heaven's unsetting 
sun.” —P. §. 

The chief merit of the work is its faithful adherence to the 
Baconian method of exegesis, of which it is an admirable 
specimen, Its style combines simplicity with strength; its 
thinking unites depth with clearness; its treatment of doc- 
trinal subjects is fresh and original; and it contajns much 
literary beauty as well as theological acumen,—a beauty 
which comes not with the sparkle of the artificial luminary, 
but with the free gush of the golden day. We close by 
recommending to the consideration of ‘advanced thinkers” 
the following observations of Mr White on things ‘‘ New” 
and * Qld”;— 


‘* Every new thing that is of God has grown out of that which is 
old, and is connected with it, identified with it, sympathises with it, 
and is its perfection and its crown, Thus every new dispensation of 
God rested on, grew out of, perfected, and was at once the glory of 
that which preceded and reflected glory backward upon it, instead of 
holding forth its imperfection to scorn and contempt. Whatever 
therefore professes to be new in the kingdom of God, which does not 
rest on the old, and grow out of the old, and sympathise with the old, 
and honour the old, is heartless and godless, and has no closer con- 
nection with the great currents of providence than an occasional 
air-bell, or a handbreadth of foam, here and there have with the 
mighty waters of a great river, or with their majestic flow. 

‘* It will also be apparent that they entertain errqneous views on 
the subject who suppose that the Jewish religion was essentially 
different from the Christian. Under all dispensations there was a 
revelation of the same God, and of the same redemption, and an 
unfolding of the same covenant. The forms of the divine dispensa- 
tion have changed, but there was never any change of principle. 
Properly considered, that which was once right cannot become wrong; 
nor can that which was not right in principle become right in prin- 
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ciple. All that was right in the Jewish dispensation continues right 
in principle still, with this difference, that the principle in many cases 
was then embodied in an imperfect and perishable form, whereas now 
it has become perfect in form, and therefore imperishable and un- 
changeable. 

Some assert that there can be no progress in theology. With others, 
progress is their main battle-cry. There can be no progress in theo- 
logy in respect of the facts on which it is founded. There may be, 
and for one, the writer entertains the hope, that there will be pro- 
gress in the exposition of these facts for ever and ever ; for what use 
would there be for minds made in God's image, if a time came when 
there was no more of God tolearn? On the other hand, there can be 
no progress in theology made by entering into compromises with the 
spirit of the age, or by adjusting the doctrines of the Bible, so as to 
render them harmonious with current modes of thinking.” —Pp. 864, 865. 


We cannot close without expressing a hope that the sugges- 


tions thrown out in this important work will have an effect 
upon the theological mind of our day. 





Art. V.—The Church History of the Celts as a Race. 


St Paul's Epistle te the Galatians. <A revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Licurroor, D.D., Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. M‘Millan & Co. 1865, 


as many new publications have been given to 

the world of late years, both by individual writers and 
by learned societies, bearing upon the history of all the 
chief ortions of the Celtic church taken separately, it is 
remarkable that we are still without any work treating of 
the Christian history of the Celtic race as a whole, and con- 
structed on the principle, that as the Celts, like all other 
great races of mankind, had their characteristic and well 
ascertained qualities and tendencies, the influences of these 
upon their Christian life and history must admit of being 
traced and pointed out. We highly and gratefully appre- 
ciate the recent labours of not a few Welsh, Irish, and 
Scottish historical antiquaries, who have thrown a great 
deal of new light upon the early history and condition of the 
Celtic churches of their respective countries; and every new 
contribution to the Christian history of the several Celtic 
nationalities is, of course, a welcome enrichment of the 
materials which are available for a comprehensive treatment 
of the ecclesiastical history of the Celts of all nations as a 


race. But none the less is any such comprehensive history 
as much as ever a desideratum, 
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We have had a feeling of this deficiency in the ecclesias- 
tical literature of Christendom for some time back; but the 
feeling has been greatly quickened by what has been quite 
recently achieved for a small but interesting portion of such 
a history, for what would form in fact its first and most 
characteristic chapter, viz., the Christian history of the 
Celts of Asia Minor—the Hellenized Celts of the province of 
Galatia. We refer to a commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians by Dr Lightfoot of Cambridge, and especially to 
the first two sectionsof his Introduction to the Epistle, in which 
he treats of “‘the Galatian people,” and of ‘‘ the churches 
of Galatia,” and his first Dissertation, on the question, ‘“‘ Were 
the Galatians Celts or Teutons?” In these parts of the 
work Dr Lightfoot has gone into the Celtic origin and 
idiosyncrasies of the Galatian church, and the strongly 
marked influence of these upon its ecclesiastical life and 
history, with much greater fulness, and to much better pur- 
pose, than has ever been done before. He has thoroughly 
mastered the whole erudition of the subject, as his numerous 
carefully verified references to ancient and modern literature 
shew. And without attempting, of course, in a work 
devoted to exegesis, to write the formal history of the 
Galatian church, he has at least sketched a most valuable 
and suggestive outline of it, indicating all the main facts, 
events, and characters which are anywhere preserved on 
record, pointing out almost all the available sources of 
information, and thus supplying material enough, not, 
indeed, for a narrative carried down continuously through 
the first four centuries, but enough for the interesting pur- 
pose of exhibiting the characteristic features and expres- 
sion of the earliest of all the Celtic churches. That theGala- 
tian people still retained many of their Celtic peculiarities even 
at the end of these four centuries of the Christian era, is as 
certain as anything in history. The testimony of Jerome 
puts the fact beyond question, for he had himself travelled 
through Galatia and visited its capital Ancyra, and in the 
introduction to his commentary on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians he informs us that he found the people still speaking 
a dialect of the Celtic tongue, the same substantially that 
he had heard spoken in the neighbourhood of Treves in 
Gaul. He is also careful to point out that the Galatian 
Christians of his own time bore a strong resemblance in 
several re sag to their ancestors, the converts of St Paul, 
as described in his Epistle. For, as Dr Lightfoot observes, 
“there is a certain distinctness of feature in the portrait 
which the apostle has left of his Galatian converts. It is 
clear at once that he is dealing with a type of character 
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strongly contrasted, for instance, with the vicious refine- - 
ments of the dissolute and polished Corinthians, perhaps 
the truest surviving representatives of ancient Greece, or 
again with the dreamy speculative mysticism which dis- 
figured the half-oriental churches of Ephesus and Colosse.” 
“Tt was the Celtic blood which gave its distinct colour to 
the Galatian character, and separated them by so broad a 
line even from their near neighbours. To this cause must 
be attributed that marked contrast in religious temperament 
which distinguished St Paul’s disciples in Galatia from the 
Christian converts of Colosse, though educated in the same 
Phrygian worship, and subjected to the same Jewish influ- 
ences, The tough vitality of the Celtic character maintained 
itself in Asia comparatively unimpaired among Phrygians 
and Greeks, as it has done in our own islands among 
Saxons, and Danes, and Normans, retaining its individuality 
of type after the lapse of ages, and under conditions the 
most adverse.” 

But if the Celtic blood gave its distinct colour to the Galatian 
character, and made its strong, modifying effects visible, and 
almost palpable, in the Christian life and history of that 
branch of the widely-diffused Celtic race, why should we 
suppose that the same or like effects will rot be traceable in 
other branches of it? Why should we not pass from the 
Hellenized Celts of Asia to the Romanized Celts of Europe? 
Why not follow the march of the gospel, first among the 
Celts of Gallia Cisalpina, then across the Alps into Gaul 
proper, the ancient seat and home of the race, and next 
across the narrow intervening sea among the Celts of 
Roman Britain ? Of course Roman influences will be found 
stamping themselves upon the Christianised Celts of all 
these countries, We must not expect the Celtic churches of 
the West to resemble in all respects, or even in most respects, 
the Celtic churches of the East, The moulding, assimilating, 
plastic power of Rome upon the conquered races, was vastly 
greater than any ever put forth by the more exclusively 
intellectual and literary genius of Greece ; and under that 
power, working steadily and strongly through a succession of 
centuries, we must expect to see broad differences in the form 
of Christian life emerge even among nations of the same 
origin and blood. Indeed, no small part of the interest 
and instruction of a comprehensive ecclesiastical history 
of the Celtic | one of Europe would of course lie in the 
exhibition and explanation of these characteristic differences. 
But still, under all this appearance of diversity, there could 
not fail to be traceable an essential sameness resulting from 
identity of race and blood. The old Celtic nature might 
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still be confidently expected to shew itself, cropping out 
amidst all the modifications induced by Roman civilisation 
or se other causes; and the Christian history of all the 
branches of the Romanized Celts in Italy, in France, and in 
Britain, could not fail to present many interesting features 
of affinity, as the effects of their ethnological unity, These 
resemblances will, of course, become additionally conspicu- 
ous when we follow the progress of Celtic Christianisa- 
tion, beyond the close of the Boman period, among the 
pure and independent Celts of Wales and Cornwall, Scot- 
land and Ireland. The remote parts of south and north 
Britain were but slightly influenced by the Roman oeeupa- 
tion while it lasted; and no small part of Scotland and the 
whole of Ireland could boast of never having been subjected 
to the Roman yoke, In these countries the Celtic peoples re- 
mained for a long time free from the admixture of all foreign 
blood, and the influence of race upon the development and 
formation of Christian life and usages, could manifest itself in 
the clearest and most decisive manner and degree, The ony 
difference originating in such influences which could be look 

for, was one arising from the ethnological distinctions which 
obtained among the Celtic races themselves. Mons, Amédée 
Thierry has shewn in his interesting Histoire des Gaulois that 
the Celtic population of ancient Gaul was divided between the 
two sub-races of the Gael and the Kymri; the Gael inhabit- 
ing the middle and east of the country, the Kymri, the north . 
and the west; and this distinction, which Thierry rested ex- 
clusively or chiefly upon historical evidence, was soon after- 
wards confirmed by his countryman, Mons. W. F. Edwards, 
upon the evidence of physiological facts still conspicuous in 
the two strongly marked material types of the pepnetens of 
modern France,* The same distinction extends to the Celts 
of the British Islands, and is equally recognisable at the present 
day. The Celts of Wales still call themselves The Cymri, cog- 
nate with the Celts of Britany orArmorica. The Celts of Ire- 
land and Scotland are Gaelsof the same sub-race as the ances- 
tors of the present populations of the Cevennes and the east of 
France, And of course these different tribes of the same 
race were marked by considerable diversities of genius and 
custom, which went to modify considerably their resem- 
blances and affinities in other respects. Thierry, indeed, is 
able to determine and express their differences as exhibited 
in the population of ancient Gaul, with a good comes of 
clearness and precision; and, in our own day, the distinc- 





* Des Caractéres Physiologiques des Races Humaines Considérés dans leurs 
Rapports ave |’ Histoire, 1889. 
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tions of national character among the Welsh, the Irish, and 
the Highland Scotch, are abundantly palpable, though, of 
course, these are not to be traced exclusively to difference of 
blood. It must be interesting then to mark in the Christian 
life and history of the Celts of the British Islands, during 
the centuries which intervened between the Roman occupa- 
tion and the final ascendancy of Saxon and Norman influ- 
ences over their church life, the traces of the effects of these 
tribal differences of blood, and to be able to account on this 

ciple, in part if not in whole, for the minor ecclesiastical 
Rrerutties which existed side by side with much more im- 
— ecclesiastical affinities, in the national churches of 

ales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The remarkable success of the beginning which Dr Light- 
foot has made in this field of investigation, has awakened in 
our minds an earnest desire to see this beginning as success- 
fully followed oP, and has strengthened a surmise to which 

ou bad previously been led by some studies of our own, that 
saat an undertaking would be at once practicable and re- 
munerative. We do not mean to say that there are sufficient 
materials in existence to form a continuous and complete 
history even of any single section of the Celtic church, and 
still less of the whole. The very opposite is notoriously the 
actual state of matters. The example of the Galatian church 
in this respect holds more or less true with regard to all the 
others. Dr Lightfoot remarks that we have no more than 
“‘ fragmentary notices of its career’ ” when we look “‘ beyond 
the horizon of the apostolic age.” But it is all the more 
remarkable that even these fragments of its history are of 
- a kind as to “reflect some light on the temper and 
sition of the Galatian church in St Paul’s day”—so 

fait thfully did it preserve its individuality of character for 
hundreds of years. “Indeed, to catholic writers of later 
en the failings of its infancy seemed to be so faithfully 
ewe ng in its mature age that they invested the apostle’s 
uke with a prophetic import. ‘‘ Usque hodie,” says 
wren speaking of the Galatian and Roman Christians of 
his own day, “‘eadem vel virtutum vestigia permanent vel 
errorum,” so that ‘it is not idle, as it might seem at first 
sight, to follow the stream” of Galatian history beyond the 
close of the apostolic age. This may well.encourage us to 
— inquiry in the same field farther than Dr Lightfoot 
as done or was called upon to do; we rhall at least find many 


historical notices of interest and value in all parts of the 
field to reward our labours; not copious and full enough, it 
may well be, to make up a history of the whole Itic 
church of all lands, but at least numerous and significant 
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enough, to enable us to judge of the main characteristics of 
each and all of its sections ; to enable us to determine with 
accuracy the direction taken by the main current of history 
ineachcase; and toallowof ourtaking suchacomparative sur- 
vey of themall as to be able to perceive distinctly wherein the 
all agreed, and wherein they severally differed. Ina word, 
the prosecutors of such researches in Celtic church history 
ee not doubt that they would find materials enough for a 
series of interesting historical disquisitions, if not for a 
complete and exhaustive formal history. The range which 
would be taken by such connected researches, all dominated 
throughout by the principle of Celtic unity working steadily 
in the midst of national diversity, can be easily indicated ; 
and it may be useful to indicate it as generally as possible, 
as serving to reveal the wide extent and variety of the 
‘subject. 

The first disquisition of the series would of course have to 
occupy itself with the ethnological characteristics of the Celts, 
as one of the greatest races of mankind. To fix these with 
accuracy, by the use of all the best lights of ancient history 
and modern observation, would be the first and most indispen- 
sable requisite of such a historical research; we must under- 
stand the race in order to understand its Christian history ; 
and fortunately we have ample information from several emi- 
nent and trustworthy writers of ancient Greece and Rome, to 
enable us to understand perfectly the idiosyncrasies of the 
ancient Celts, both of the east and west, Julius Cesar, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, 
not to mention others, are all available for this purpose. 
The subject has also been very carefully examined by several 
recent French historians of eminence, themselves not a 
little proud of their Celtic blood, such as Michelet and 
Amedée Thierry ; nor can we omit referring here to the able 
and deeply interesting papers of Mr Matthew Arnold on the 
study of Celtic literature, now appearing in the Cornhill 
Magazine. In the last of these papers yet published, 
No. 8, occurs a delineation of the Celtic temperament and 
genius, which we think is as true to nature as it is exquisite 
in analysis and indelicacyof perception. We cannot withhold 
a few of his sentences :—‘‘ Sentiment is the word which 
marks where the Celtic races, Gael and Cymri, really touch 
and are one; sentimental, if the Celtic nature is to be cha- 
racterised by a single term, is the best term to take. An 
organisation quick to feel impressions, and feeling them very 
strongly ; a lively personality, therefore, keenly sensitive to 
joy and sorrow; this is the main point. The essence of 
this temperament is to aspire ardently after life, light, and 
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emotion ; to be expansive, adventurous, andgay. Our word 
gay, it is said, is itself Celtic. It is not from gaudium, but 
from the Celtic gair, to laugh ; and the impressionable Celt, 
soon up and soon down, is more down because it is so his 
nature to be up, to be sociable, hospitable, eloquent, admired, 
figuring away brilliantly. Heloves bright colours, he easilybe- 
comes audacious, overcrowing, full of fanfaronade. For good 
and for bad the Celtic genius is more airy and unsubstantial, 
goes less near the ground,than the German.” . . . . “‘Senti- 
mental, alwaysready toreact against the despotism of fact, that is 
thedescription a great friend of the Celt gave of him: and it is 
not a bad description of the sentimental temperament; it lets 
us into the secret of its dangers, and of its habitual want of 
success. Balance, measure, and patience, these are the eternal 
conditions, even supposing the happiest temperament to start 
with, of high success; and balance, measure, and patience, 
are just what the Celt has never had. Even in the world 
of spiritual creation he has never, in spite of his admirable 
gifts of quick perception and warm emotion, succeeded per- 
fectly, because he never has had steadiness, patience, sanity 
enough to comply with the conditions under which alone can 
expression be perfectly given to the finest perceptions and emo- 
tions.” . . . . “‘ Andyet, if onesetsabout constituting anideal 
genius, what a great deal of the Celt does one find one’s self 
drawn to put into it! The sensibility of the Celt, if every- 
thing else were not sacrificed to it, is a beautiful and admir- 
able force. Do not let us wish that the Celt had had less 
sensibility, but that he had been more master of it. Even 
as it is, if his sensibility has been a source of weakness to 
him, it has been a source of power too, and a source of hap- 
piness.” Accepting this as a just analysis of the Celtic tem- 
perament, both on its better and worse sides, it is certain, 
a priori, that the Christian history of such a race cannot fail 
to be of intense interest, when studied as a whole, as all of 
one piece, all instinct throughout with the same natural 
temperament, and all exhibiting the inevitable double ten- 
dency of such a temperament when taken into connection with 
Christian faith and life, to produce on the one hand many bril- 
liant passages ofChristian story, togive birth tomany Christian 
characters full of energy, adventure, chivalty, and élan, and 
- to fail, on the other hand, in the work of patient and ela- 

rate ecclesiastical organisation ; to fail in establishing 
institutions that should be able to sustain themselves in 
permanent tenacity and solidity ; to fail of avoiding the fate 
of being finally driven to the wall, and dominated and an- 
nexed by other Christianised races, less brilliant in sensibility, 
but more practical, painstaking, and persistent in ecclesias- 
tical construction and administration. 
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- Advancing from this starting point, the Christian history 
of the Celts must begin, as already stated, with the Chris- 
tianisation of the Galatians of Asia Minor. The outline 
of this history, already sketched by Dr Lightfoot, only needs 
to be filled in with the details of the events, situations, and 
characters, which he has clearly indicated ; and scarcely any 
such are anywhere noticed in early Christian literature 
which are not referred to either in ‘his text or in his ve 
learnednotes. Research must next proceed todoa similar wor 
forthe church history of Cisalpine Gaul. Hitherto it hasbeen 
entirely forgotten by church historians that the ultimate 
ethnological basis of church life inthat large provinceof Rom- 
anized Italy was aCeltic basis. The erudite Diefenbach, in his 
“ Celtica,” informs us that the Celtic language continued to 
be spoken there certainly as late as the days of Pliny the 
Elder, and perhaps even as late as those of Aulus Gellius. 
Celtic manners and customs maintained themselves to some 
extent on both banks of the Po, even to the time of the 
Lombard invasion. Mons. Edwards found the physical 
type of the Cymri unmistakably surviving among the 
population of Lombardy at the present day; and the popular 
dialects still contain many words derived from the ancient 
Celtic tongue, These are striking facts, and they send 
back the Celtic inquirer to search with a quickened curiosity 
for traces of a Celtic origin and pedigree in the celebrated 
church of St Ambrose, Rufinus, and Jerome. It is not 
improbable that the celebrated Bishop of Milan himself was 
of Celtic descent, We first hear of his family as established 
at Treves in North Gaul. His temperament and genius 
fulfil well the conditions of a Romanized Celt. Nor may it 
be wholly an accidental coincidence that the Ambrosian 
library at Milan should contain some of the most ancient 
and precious remains of Celtic literature. These were 
obtained originally from the Monastery of Bobbio in Lom- 
bardy, which was founded in the seventh century by the 
celebrated Celtic missionary Columbanus, and it may not 
have been without design that when he was compelled to leave 
the Celtic-Latin speaking countries of Transalpine Gaul, he 
chose for himself a new seat and centre of Christian 
effort in a country which, though no longer Celtic speaking, 
was still filled with a people of Cymric descent and tradi- 
tions. } 

The early church history of Gaul and Britain, extending to 
the close of the Roman dominion in both countries, is much 
less obscure and far more important than that of the north 
of Italy ; and there would be a great and obvious advantage 
in studying its two great sections in the closest connection. 
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Thetwo churches were intimately connected in — of fact; not 
indeed in regard tothe earliest chapter of the Christianization 
of the two countries, but at several subsequent periods in the 
history of their common ecclesiastical life. Brittany derived 
not only her name but her earliest knowledge of Christianity 
from Britain, and for many ages her ancient see of Dol con- 
tinued to be occasionally filled by British bishops who 
claimed to be independent of the jurisdiction of the bishops 
of Tours. When the —e 4 of Pelagius, who is said to have 
been a British Celt with the Cymric name of Morgan, was 
threatening to corrupt extensively the faith of the British 
church, her clergy twice over asked and obtained the help of 
the Gallican church to resist and overcome the evil; and the 

arish church of St Germans in Cornwall still preserves, it 
is believed, the memory of the spot where Germanus, bisho 
of Auxerre, with the aid of Lupus of Troyes, encounte 
and overthrew the demon of heresy, in the presence of a 
British Synod. On the other hand, Luxueil and many 
other localities in France, stand connected with the names 
of Columbanus, Fridolin, and several other missionaries 
from the British Isles, who laboured successfully, by the 
establishment and multiplication of monasteries of the 
Irish rule, to give a new stimulus and a higher tone to the 
decayed discipline and piety of the cognate church of France. 
The British churches thus richly repaid the debt which they 
owed to their sisterchurch, not only for hervaluableaid against 
Pelagian infection, but also for the benefit said to have been 
derived by St Patrick, the founder of the church of Ireland, 
from the teaching and monastic institutions of the greatchurch 
of St Martin, in Tours. All these interesting facts point to 
the desirableness of studying the history of these early 
occidental churches in the closest connection, at least down 
to the period when the Saxon invasion and conquest of 
England had the effect of greatly reducing the intercourse 
between the churches on the opposite sides of the Channel, 
by cooping up that portion of the British people who still 
maintained their independence within the narrow and re- 
mote countries of Wales and Cornwall. 

In treating of the three purely Celticchurches of Wales, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, in post-Roman times, and tracing their 
history down to the periods when they respectively yielded to 
the ascendancy of Saxon Popery, the same method of par- 
alleltreatment should befollowed with the view of bringing out 
distinctly the manifold connections and dependencies which 
they sustained towards each other, and in virtue of which— 
though they cannot be held to have formed properly one 
church—they were at least fully entitled to be considered 
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sister churches, bound together, not only by a common Celtic 
descent, but also by many ecclesiastical affinities of doctrine 
and discipline. And this parallelism of history continued 
to distinguish them to the end of their career as churches of 
the Culdean confession and constitution. They had all at 
length to succumb under the ascendancy of the same rival 
power. It was the common fate of all these three Celtic 
- churches to be Saxonised, i. e. to be Romanised under the 
pressure and invasion of Saxon prelates, supported by Saxon 
or Saxonised princes—not, indeed, in any case without a 
severe and protracted struggle; and the joint history of 
these three struggles forms a study not inferior in interest 
or importance to the joint history of the rise, and progress, 
and most flourishing periods of the three churches. 

The subsequent history of the churches of Wales, Ireland, 
and the Highlands of Scotland, is still the history of Celtic 
Christianity. Though Saxonized in one sense, they were 
still Celtic churches in another ; for the great bulk, not only 
of their people, but also of their clergy, still continued to 
speak Celtic dialects and to adhere to the Celtic manners 
and customs and social usages of their ancestors. Celtic 
Christianity has its mediwval period like the Christianity of 
other European races; and even the all-powerful and all- 
levelling authority of papal Rome was unable to reduce the 
churches of Celtic descent during that period to a condition 
of entire uniformity with her own system. While the church 
of France jealously maintained what were called the 
Gallican liberties, the Irish and Scottish churches had 
also, down to a late period, certain liberties and peculiarities 
of their own, in all of which it will probably be possible for 
careful research to detect the influence and effect of the com- 
mon ethnological origin of the several nations, even though 
they should not be owing exclusively to that cause. Nor 
ought the modern history of the three Celtic British churches, 
from the Reformation downwards, to be left out of the range 
of such historico-ethnological research. The problems which 
_ it offers for solution, the contrasts of religious and ecclesi- 
astical history by which it solicits and stimulates the curiosity 
of the church historian, are of the most salient and striking 
kind. Why did the Celts of Ireland almost unanimously 
reject the Reformation, while the Celts of Wales and Scot- 


land almost as unanimously accepted it? And why, after 

the Welsh people had become incorporated with the Reformed 

Church of England, have so vast a proportion of them de- 

serted that church again for the ranks of Calvinistic Method- 

ism during the last hundred-years? And how is it to be 

explained, in like manner, that the Highlanders of Scotland 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVI. Mm 
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have recently in such immense numbers gone over from the 
Scottish Establishment to the Free Church? What. has 
made the Celts of Ireland and, we may add, of Brittany, so 
obstinately conservative of their church-traditions, and the 
Welsh and Scottish Celts so willing to part with them, and 
so ready to attach themselves to new church-organizations ? 
How is it to be accounted for that the Irish Celts, with more 
sensibility and moveability than all their kindred, have 
hitherto been immoveable in their modern devotion to the 
Church of Rome, and that the Scottish Gael, so tenacious of 
old ways, and so clannish in their feelings and habits, have 

et twice in three centuries made an exchange of churches? 
These are surely interesting questions; and, no doubt, a 
solution of them can be found; but we suppose it will only 
be found by bringing into account not only the action of 
external historical causes, but also the deeper-lying operation 
of the idiosyncrasies of the Celtic race. 

What advantages would result from such a treatment of 
Celtic church history as we have suggested above, we can 
only hint at, in conclusion, in a few additional sentences. 
It is manifest that the connections existing between the 
various sections of the history would thus be more fully dis- 
covered and exhibited than they can ever be on the plan of 
sectional and separate treatment. But such historical con- 
nections of events are the most essential parts of history, and 
without a knowledge of them all history must be full of in- 
soluble problems and difficulties. In the present case, ¢. 9., 
how hard is it to account for the fact that the peculiar Easter 
usages of the churches of Asia Minor were reproduced in the 
churches of Wales, and Ireland, and Scotland. But if, now, 
we bring into view the ascertained fact that the Christianised 
Celts of Galatia adhered to these usages, and that no early 
missionaries could be so well qualified to diffuse the gospel 
among the Celts of the west as the converted Celts of the 
east, we become sensible of a highly augmented probability 
attaching to the ancient tradition of the British churches, 
that the gospel came to them in the first instance, not from 
Guul or from Rome, but from Asia Minor, after the churches 
planted by St Paul there had fallen under the apostolic rule 
of St John. 

Another signal advantage of the proposed method is, that 
it would enable us distinctly to appreciate what in modern 
phrase would be called the special mission of the Celtic 
church, as distinguished from the churches of other great 
races. We are familiar with such a conception in regard to 
the Jewish race, the Greek, the Roman, the Teutonic, and the 
English races. We are able to assign at once the several 
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great contributions to church life and history made, or 
still making, by all those important sections of the human 
family. But the Celts were at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era one of the principal races of mankind. When 
they were gained to Christianity, had they no mission of their 
own to fulfil? It can be shewn, we think, that they had, and 
that their Celtic nature, once brought under Christian influ- 
ences, specially fitted them for the work. It was the work 
of Christian missions among the barbarous peoples which 
soon after began to pour down from the north of Europe 
upon the enfeebled and corrupt Roman empire; a work 
which, in point of fact, they carried on with immense suc- 
cess for several ages, and by which the rude founders of the 
kingdoms of modern Europe were first brought under the 
humanising yoke of Christ. The collections recently made 
by Professor Ebrard of Erlangen throw a flood of light 
upon this subject; and it is easy to discover, even in the de- 
scriptions given by ancient pagan writers of the constitutional 
qualities of the Celtic temperament and genius, that no race 
of men could have been better fitted than the Christianised 
Celts of the far west, of pure descent, and unmodified by any 
mixture of either Hellenic or Roman blood, for the rough 
and arduous work of bringing into the Christian church the 
rudest and the most energetic tribes of the great northern 
invasion. 

We shall only add a third advantage which would attend 
the prosecution of such a method of Celtic church history. 
It would not only help us to understand better a good many 
things in the history itself, but would aid us in understanding 
better some things in the religion, the churches, and the 
theological literature of our own times in these three British 
kingdoms. In the valuable papers of Mr Arnold, before 
referred to, the author discriminates with eminent acuteness 
and truth the characteristics of the three main race-elements 
which are now mingled “in the composite genius” of the 
British people,—the Germanic genius, the Celtic genius, and 
the Norman genius; and he traces with much success, we 
think, the modifying effects which the crossing currents of 
these three forces have produced and are still producing upon 
the national temperament, character, and literature. He 
also gives us his impressions of the effects which they have 
produced upon the national religious life. ‘‘ The same modi- 
fication of our Germanism by another force which seems 
Celtic is visible in our religion. Here, too, we may trace a 
gradation between Celt, Englishman, and German; the 
difference which distinguishes Englishman from German 
appearing attributable to the Celtic elementinus. Germany 
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is the land of exegesis, England is the land of Puritanism. 
The religion of Wales is more emotional and sentimental 
than English Puritanism; Romanism has indeed given way 
to Calvinism among the Welsh, but the Celtic sentiment 
which made the Welsh such devout Catholics remains and 
gives unction to their Methodism ; theirs is not the contro- 
versial, rationalistic, intellectual side of Protestantism, but 
the devout, emotional, religious side. Among the Germans, 
Protestantism has been carried on into rationalism and 
science. The English hold a middle place between the 
Germans and the Welsh; their religion has the exterior 
forms and apparatus of rationalism, so far as their Germanic 
nature carries them; but long before they get to science 
their feelings, their Celtic element, catches them and turns 
their religion all towards piety and unction. So English 
Protestantism has the outside appearance of an intellectual 
system, and the inside reality of an-emotional system ; this 
gave it its tenacity and force, for what is held with the ardent 
attachment of feeling is believed to have at the same time 
the scientific proof of reason. The English Puritan, there- 
fore (and Puritanism is the characteristic form of English 
Protestantism), stands between the German Protestant and 
the Celtic Methodist; his real affinity, indeed, at present 
being rather with his Welsh kinsmen, if kinsman he may be 
called, than with his German.” 

Mr Arnold uses the phraseology of a literateur rather than 
of a divine; but if there is any truth and solidity in these 
refined speculations, and we think there is a good deal, 
it is easy to see how much an appreciation of the charac- 
teristic phenomena of our national religion and theolo- 
gical literature would be helped and guided by a careful 
study of Celtic church history, with special regard to all 
those distinctive features of it which could be fairly traced 
to the influence of ethnological causes. L. 





Art. VI.—Dr Gardiner Spring.* 


Personal Reminiscences of the Life and Times of Gardiner Spring, Pastor 
of the Brick I bay age — in the city of New York. New York : 
Charles Scribner 


THE appearance of these volumes has been eagerly welcomed 
by the Christian, and especially the Presbyterian, public. 
Various circumstances invest them with peculiar interest. 





* From the Princeton Review for April 1866. 
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Dr Spring is an octogenarian. His public life runs back 
nearly to the beginning of the present century. He has been 
the distinguished pastor of one of the most prominent 
churches in the country for more than fifty-five years. In 
this conspicuous post he has, from the first, been in the very 
front rank of American preachers, and among the most suc- 
cessful of pastors. Born, reared, educated in New England, 
the son of a leading Hopkinsian divine of eminent piety, who 
took a prominent part in founding and shaping Andover 
Theological Seminary, himself a participator in the Hopkin- 
sian and New Haven, and various other controversies con- 
nected with the disruption of the Presbyterian church, he is 
not only the strongest living link between the ecclesiastical 
past and present, but between the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational bodies, once maintaining an intimacy of mutual 
' fellowship which, if it has abated, has not utterly ceased. 
All these and many other circumstances impart a special 
interest to the reminiscences of Dr Spring, and will lead a 
wide circle, particularly of Presbyterians, to examine its con- 
tents with avidity. 

The preparation of such a book, by a man past eighty, is 
a phenomenon. It has its advantages and disadvantages. 
It gives something of the charm which attaches to the mar- 
vellous. Of course, it is no disparagement to say that tokens 
are not wanting, that the work is not what it would have 
been had it been written earlier, occupied a longer time, 
and had more painstaking elaboration. Of this the vener- 
able author seems to be fully sensible. 


** Another embarrassment which I deeply feel, is the fact that I am 
too far advanced in years to have any very strong expectation that my 
life and health will be prolonged to the completion of that which I 
have undertaken. I am driven to the work; I am running a race 
with time; it is too hasty an effort. Could I have had two years for 
it, instead of the four months it has occupied, it might have been 
more interesting, as well as more instructive.”—Vol. i. pp. 8, 9. 


Notwithstanding any drawbacks on this account, however, 
we are thankful for the many valuable documents, precious 
mementos, instructive reflections, and important testimonies 
which the book contains. To know simply the personal his- 
tory, training, habits, methods, development, of such a man, 
the results he has achieved, and the relation between his 
personal characteristics and ways, on the one hand, and his 
great public achievements on the other, is itself a treasure. 
The light, too, shed on great public events and questions 
with which the distinguished author has been connected, is, 
of course, important. We shall proceed to call attention to 
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such matters, practical and doctrinal, brought to view in 
these volumes, as most concern our readers. 

Dr Spring’s lineage was of the ‘‘ seed royal” of heaven, and 
in the line of the covenant. His mother’s ancestors, for 
several generations, were ministers of the gospel, Noncon- 
formists and English Puritans. Her grandfather, Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, D.D., of West Springfield, Mass. (not the 
author of Hopkinsianism), was the son of a sister of the 
elder President Edwards. His father was the Rev. Samuel 
Spring, D.D., pastor of an important church in Newbury- 
port, Mass., descended also from some of the best: Puritan 
stock. He was educated at Nassau Hall, a thing not un- 
common at that period for the sons of New England. He 
studied theology for a time with Dr Witherspoon, whom he 
greatly admired. He, however, afterwards studied with 
Bellamy, West, and Hopkins, and, as the result of the 
whole, became a determined Hopkinsian, quite a leader in 
his day of that more moderate portion of this school that 
did not follow Emmons, who, by marriage, appears to have 
become his kinsman. At all events, Dr Emmons addresses 
Dr Gardiner Spring as his nephew. While in College, he 
was the room-mate of President Madison. His tutor was 
the younger Edwards, who stimulated his metaphysical 
powers. He also fell under the influence of a resident 
graduate, named Periam, brilliant both in physical and 
metaphysical philosophy, for whom he cherished the warmest 
admiration. This man, of such great early promise, appears 
to have either died early, or otherwise fallen into obscurity. 
But he, like many others of that day, became a Berkleian, 
and for a time succeeded in inoculating Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, afterwards President of the College, and young Mr 
Spring, with his views. Says his son: “My father was 
interested in Berkley’s philosophy ; and but for the influence 
of Dr Witherspoon, might have adopted the opinion that the 
objects of perception are not real existences, and are simply 
ideas which exist only in the mind.” So it appears that dis- 
cussions on “‘ Hard Matter,” of which Dr Spring complains 
as unprofitable in our present periodicals, were current in 
the days of our fathers. 

Dr Gardiner Spring was born in Newburyport, February 
24.1785. Few men have enjoyed a more thorough Christian 
training, or, during childhood and youth, breathed an atmos- 
phere of purer domestic piety. The letters of his mother, 
published in the first volume, and the high-toned religious 
character of his father, are sufficient proof of this. The 
effect is apparent in repeated seasons of seriousness and 
alarm, not without occasional intervals of trembling hope, 
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especially under impressive sermons, and in times of re- 
vival, through his childhood, youth, and early manhood. 
He entered Yale College in 1799. His eyes becoming weak, 
through severe study, his father wisely withdrew him at the 
end of Freshman year, and, after a year’s absence, permit- 
ted him to return to a lower class. He was a severely dili- 
gent student, and graduated with the highest honour of his 
class. The topic of his valedictory oration, Aut Cesar aut 
nullus, was significant. His father, after the conclusion of 
the commencement exercises, took an affectionate leave of 
him, and threw him upon his own resources, he having but 
four dollars in his possession. He cordially accepted the 
allotment: at once commenced the study of law, and sustained 
himself by leading singing in church, and teaching sacred 
music: while Moses Brown, Esq., one of his father’s parish- 
ioners, whose name is inseparably connected with the muni- 
ficent endowment of Andover Seminary, at his request, loaned 
him two hundred and fifty dollars, on his own terms. After- 
wards he accepted an invitation to teach aclassical and mathe- 
matical sehool in the island of Bermuda. Meanwhile he was 
married. He earned enough to support himself and family 
until he was established in the successful practice of law in 
New Haven. Having reached this point, his religious im- 
pressions were revived and develo into such clearness of 
Christian faith and hope, that he made a profession of faith 
in the Centre church, New Haven, then under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Moses Stuart, afterwards the celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Exegesis and Literature at Andover. 

He soon found his mind dissatisfied with the law, of which 
he had been a very thorough and zealous student, and in 
which he had already won an encouraging practice. His 
heart yearned for the ministry. He found himself interested 
in attending and addressing religious meetings in the suburbs 
of the city, and was ill at ease in the prospect of devoting 
his life to secular occupations. At length his mind was 
brought to a decision in the following manner, which is well 
worthy of record : 


*¢ At the following commencement of Yale College, I was to take my 
degree of A.M., and to deliver an oration. My theme was the 
‘ Christian Patriot ;’ nor were my views as yet decided with regard to 
the change in my professional career. Early on the morning after 
the commencement, the Rev. Dr John M. Mason preached his great 
sermon on the text, ‘To the poor the gospel is preached.’ As I led 
the choir, I sat immediately opposite the preacher. And never did I 
hear such a sermon. I could not refrain from weeping. Hundreds 
wept. Dr Dwight wept, Dr Backus wept like a child, senators wept. 
When I left the church, I could think of nothing but the gospel. I, 
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crossed the green exclaiming, ‘The gospel! the gospel!’ I entered 
the little parlour where my lovely wife was nursing her babe, and ex- 
claimed, ‘The gospel! the gospel!’ I thought, I prayed, I resolved, 
if the providence of God should prepare the way, to become a preacher 
of the gospel. I said nothing but to Mr Evarts. My purpose was 
formed.” —Vol. i. pp. 97-8. : 


These details we have selected and condensed out of an 
indefinite number, scarcely inferior in interest, for the pur- 
pose of bringing to view the early moulding influences, and 
personal characteristics, which contributed to form the 
future pastor of the Brick Church. His purpose once 
formed, in dependence on God, ways and means were quickly 
found for carrying it through. A wealthy lady of Salem, 
Massachusetts, Mrs Mary Norris, learning his circumstances 
and plans, took his family, now consisting of a wife and two 
children, under her hospitable roof and provided for them, 
while he pursued his studies in Andover Seminary, then 
just established. In less than a year he was licensed. 
He received formal calls or informal overtures for settlement 
in a number of important churches in New England, but for 
various reasons declined them. Soon, however, passing 
through New York, and preaching an evening lecture for 
Dr Romeyn in his absence, he was heard by some members 
of the Brick Church. They soon procured him to preach a 
Sabbath, and immediately gave him a unanimous call, which 
he accepted. Having experienced some friction in his ex- 
amination before the Presbytery, on account, as he says, 
‘of the views I THEN entertained on the subject of human 
ability,” he was duly ordained and installed in the pastorate, 
which he has so honourably filled during the lifetime of two 
generations. 

We will now ask the attention of our readers, first to the 
practical, and then to the doctrinal points, which deserve 
notice in these volumes. There is nothing in Dr Spring’s 
life and history more instructive and profitable, than his 
methods of preparation for the pulpit, and of manifold 
pastoral labour. His transcendent success, in these respects, 
renders his example worthy of all consideration by junior 
ministers and candidates for the ministry. The following 
extracts speak for themselves. They shew no royal road, 
but only the béaten track of incessant toil, and a wise 
husbandry of time and resources, as the only and sure con- 
dition of ministerial success oreminence. After his ordina- 
tion, he says: 

‘* By solemn oath I was pledged to my work, and set about it in 
earnest, though with fear and trembling. 1 neglected everything for 
the work of the ministry. I had a strong desire to visit the courts, 
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and listen to the arguments of the eminent jurists of the city; but I 
had no time for this indulgence. I had none for light reading, none 
for evening parties, and very little for social visiting, or even for ex- 
tensive reading. Everything was abandoned for my pulpit ministra- 
tions. I had warm friends in the Presbytery, in New England, in 
New Jersey, and in the eastern section of Long Island. And more 
than all, I had good courage. Three of the eight sermons I had pre- 
pared before I left Andover, I had preached in New York already, and 
the remaining number was kept good for several years. Under God 
it was this laborious and unintermitted effort that saved me from ship- 
wreck, . . . Not every man, either among ministers or their hearers, 
is aware of the incessant and severe labour that is called for in the 
successful prosecution of the ministerial office. He must be thoroughly 
a working man.. It is work, work, work, from the beninning of the 
year to the end of it. There is nothing of which I have been con- 
strained to be more economical and even covetous than time. I have 
‘ever been an early riser, and even in mid-winter used to walk from 
Beekman Street round the “ Forks of the Bowery,’ now Union Square, 
before I broke my fast. I usually went into my study at nine o'clock, 
and after my removal to Bond Street, more generally at eight, though 
my study was opposite the City Hall, and more than a mile from my 
residence. . . . Nor have I ever been the advocate of night studies or 
night parties. These last would long ago have been the death of me. 
In whatever else I have been wanting, my habits have been habits of 
industry.” —Id. pp. 105-6. 


The following passage presents the same fact in another 
important aspect. The habits and modes of preparing for 
the pulpit, of such a man as Dr Spring, reveal the true 
secret of success in himself and others. 


‘*I have preached many, very many, very poor sermoms, but very 
rarely one that was hastily written. I have found that my mind was 
uniformly most active at the close of my Sabbath services; and for a 
series of years I rarely retired to my pillow of a Lord’s day evening 
without having selected my subject for the following Lord’s day. I 
found great advantage in doing this, in that my mind was not em- 
barrassed by conflicting subjects, or no subject at all; in that I had 
a subject to think of, to pray over, and sometimes to dream about ; 
and in that one subject naturally led to another. More generally, and 
almost uniformly, I began my sermon on the morning of every Tues- 
day ; so that if I finished it by Friday noon, I had one day to spare 
for general reading. If my subject required more than a week’s 
study, I gave it two weeks, sometimes three, sometimes four, and in 
one instance siz weeks, and was greatly the gainer by so doing. One 
sermon thus elaborated and prayed over, is worth, to the settled pastor 
and to his people, more than a score of hasty discourses. In order to 
carry this arrangement into effect, I obtained help from my brethren, 
or fell back upon the old store, or preached with no other preparation 
than a few outlines of thought treasured up in memory and delivered 
without notes. I say ‘delivered without notes,’ because I found by 
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experience, that when my mind was divided between my notes and my 
invention, I was- more embarrased than when my invention was left 
unshackled. I have reason to believe that some of my best and most 
profitable discourses, saving a few outlines of thought, were truly ex- 
temporaneous, and so literally extemporaneous, that from beginning 
to end I did not know beforehand what would be my next sentence. 
I say ‘literally extemporaneous.’ In one view only is this true, and 
in another, it must be borne in mind, that they are the result of some 
mental discipline, and express the thonghts laid up by previous study 
and the use of the pen. If he has self-possession'and the use of 
language, attained by reading, writing, and study, and any interest in 
the object of his vocation, any man can preach extemporaneously, and 
preach well.” —Jd. pp. 110-11. ; 


In regard to preaching, with or without written prepara- 
tion, we find the following additional judicious observations, 
which seem to us quite timely as respects this important but 
much mooted question. 


‘On the subject of preaching with notes or without them, it is 
difficult to express any satisfactory views. A minister's mind needs 
the careful and laborious culture of the pen; when this is attained 
and persevered in, the more he preaches without notes the better. If 
he has the spirit of devotedness to his work, intellectual resources, 
self-possession, a free command of his mother-tongue, intense interest 
in his subject, and confidence in God, he will preach far better with 
nothing before him but God’s Bible and the God of the sanctuary. If 
a man can lose sight of himself in preaching, and rise above the fear 
and applause of his hearers; if he can be so thoroughly master of his 
subject that in his illustrations his memory shall not embarras his in- 
vention, he will preach better without notes than with them. The 
danger with extemporaneous preachers is, that they are not students ; 
the defect and danger of written discourses, that the preacher has not 
the confidence to look his audience in the face unless he is endorsed 
and sustained by his manuscript. 

‘‘ My own discourses on the Lord’s day have been for the most part 
written out, and with care, because I am conscious that I lack those 
prerequisites for a purely extemporaneous preacher. My weekly 
lectures have never been written; I have rarely carried anything in 
the form of paper into the pulpit in these services. They have cost 
me no labour except a solitary walk, or a ride on the saddle; yet they 
have been among my best discourses. They have been studied dis- 
courses, not of the day, but of years of study long since past, gathered 
up and concentrated for the hour. A fanatical and ranting preacher 
once appointed a religious service in the town of Bethlehem, where 
Dr Bellamy was the settled pastor. Dr Bellamy went to hear him, 
but in the presence of this distinguished man the interloper refused to 
open his lips. After much disappointment, Dr Bellamy was urged to 
conduct the service, and he did so, and preached without notes, and 
with great power. ‘Mr Bellamy,’ said the stranger, ‘did you never 
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study that sermon?’ ‘Yes,’ vociferated Dr Bellamy, ‘twenty years 
ago.’”—Id. pp. 115, 116. 


The main point here signalised is thoroughness of pre- 
paration for each particular exercise, so far as circum- 
stances admit, supported by that general study and mastery of 
topics which renders one semper paratus on occasions for 
which there can be little or no special preparation. As to 
the mode of preparation, whether by writing out in full and 
then memorising or delivering from a manuscript, or by 
otherwise making one’s self fully master of the subject, and 
the occasion, as to manner and matter, no uniform rule can 
be laid down. Here everything depends upon the peculiari- 
ties of the minister and his people. The method best for 
one man is worst for another. Only one thing can be laid 
down of universal application; that is, the necessity of 
incessant and wisely directed study, both for the general 
furnishing of the mind, and the best practicable preparation 
for each particular public exercise. This is the sure and 
only means of permanent success and usefulness in the 
ministry. Others may boast of what they can achieve by 
the force of genius, by off-hand, unstudied, rambling effusions. 
The great and mighty preachers and pastors, who have 
sustained themselves in widening usefulness, and brighten- 
ing fame, till past three score and ten, have been thankful, 
if they could instruct and profit their hearers by means of 
study. Dr Spring made all things bend to, and subserve 
his pulpit preparations. He says, 


“I have rarely been embarrassed for want of subjects. The 
wonderful facility with which one subject leads to another—the state 
of the congregation—an interview with some individual or family—a 
watchful observance of the leadings of divine Providence—intercourse 
with ministerial brethren—some unexpected suggestion during the 
night watches—a solitary ride on the saddle—my ‘index rerum’— 
and the inexhaustible treasures of the Bible—farnished me with 
subjects which I have not yet overtaken. My reading has been 
uniformly with a view to enrich my mind for my pulpit ministrations. 
To this end I have not slighted the works of the great errorists; and 
have felt strong for the truth of God the more I have possessed myself 
of their sophistical reasoning.” 


In regard to the themes and tone of his preaching, he 
says, 

“I have generally aimed to preach on important subjects. The 
more important they were, the better were they suited to my taste and 
my wishes. I have laboured to distinguish between the precious and 
the vile; to insist largely and earnestly between the friends of God 
and his enemies, and ‘say to the righteous it shall be well with him, 
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and say to the wicked it shall be ill with him.’ I began my work 
rather with the view of being instrumental in the conversion of 
sinners, than of comforting the people of God. I have found, too, 
that the discourses prepared for unrepenting men more generally 
interested, and, indeed, comforted the people of God. I early found 
that I could more easily prepare a good sermon from an awakening 
and alarming subject, than from one that is more comforting. The 
fact is, I knew more of the terror of the law than the preciousness of 
the gospel. My own obligations to holiness, the strength and the evil 
of sin, my absolute dependence upon sovereign grace, my infinite and 
everlasting desert of God’s displeasure, were subjects with which I 
was familiar. I knew much about them from my own experience. 
Of other and less distressing thoughts, though they have not been 
hidden from me, and have sometimes made my bosom warm and my 
tongue glow, I knew less, and felt less deeply. I could never under- 
stand why the great body of ministers preach with less embarrassment 
on fearful themes, than on those which are more attractive, unless it 
be that an alarmed conscience has more to do with our preaching 
than a loving heart; nor how this can be except that the heart is by 
nature desperately wicked. The difficulty of preaching well on the 
more attractive and winning themes, has sometimes alarmed me, and 
made me fear lest after having ‘ preached to others, I myself should 
be a cast-away.’ ’’—Ibid. pp. 109—10. 


Again : 


**I endeavoured to exhibit the fundamental doctrines of grace as 
the great means of bringing the benighted and lost out of darkness 
into God’s marvellous light. I dwelt largely on the divine attributes, 
upon the spirituality and obligations of the divine law; upon the 
unmixed and total depravity of man; upon the all sufficiency of the 
great atonement, the fulness there is in Christ, and the unembar- 
rassed offer of pardon and life to all that have ears to hear; upon the 
great wickedness of unbelief; upon the absolute dependence of saint 
and sinner upon the power of the Holy Spirit; upon the divine 
sovereignty and electing love; upon the perfect righteousness of 
Christ as the only ground of the believer's acceptance with God,” &c., 
&e.—Pp. 129—30. 


It is this class of topics that alone can permanently give 
body and force to preaching, or penetrate the souls of men. 
He who brings such truths home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of his people, will find that the word so preached 
by him is “quick and powerful.” He will not need to dis- 
course of secularities in order to interest his hearers. The 
sinners in Zion will be afraid. Fearfulness will surprise 
the hypocrites. Troubled souls will hang with breathless 
attention on the preacher's lips. Others will rejoice in hope, 
as they are pointed to Christ and him crucified, by him 
whose speech and preaching are not with enticing words of 
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man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
wer. 
Pall who have observed the earlier and later sermons and 
publications of Dr Spring, have doubtless observed the 
gradual mellowing of his tone, by the benignity of the gospel, 
so that, without ceasing to persuade men by the terrors of 
the Lord, he was in his later ministry wont, more and 
more, to constrain them by the love of Christ. This is a 
welcome change. No doubt, the theology in which he was 
trained accounted, in part, for this predominance of the 
alarming and terrific in his early preaching. This, however, 
is to be observed, that it is quite easy and common for 
ministers to lose sight of the denunciations and threatenings 
of the word of God against the sinful and impenitent, regard- 
ing them as overshadowed by the attractions of the cross; to 
- overlook the lightnings of Sinai, as they charmed with the be- 
‘nignant radiance of Sion; to forget that the law gives us a 
knowledge of sin, and is a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ. 
We have often had a painful impression, that many minis- 
ters would rejoice in more conversions, and greater fruits of 
their labours, if they would unfold the law more fully in its 
precepts and penalty, so searching the hearts of sinners, 
and extinguishing every hope of salvation out of Christ. 
Unless the preacher echoes and re-echoes the Scriptural 
warnings and threatenings to the impenitent, few of them 
will realise their ruin, danger, or the urgent necessity of 
fleeing from the wrath to come to the hope set before them. 
All one-sided presentations of the divine attributes are 
mischievous. Sinners must be made to ‘‘ behold the good- 
ness and severity of God,” or they will stand on slippery 
places, till they slide down to perdition. The degree of 
prominence which should be given, at any period, to these 
respective phases of Scriptural truth, depends on circum- 
stances. When men have long spurned the love of God in 
Christ, it may be needful to reiterate the terrors of the 
Lord, till obdurate souls indeed feel that ‘‘ he is a consuming 
fire.” The great power of Dr Spring’s early ministry, the 
repeated and great revivals with which it was blessed, seem 
to indicate a then state of the public mind, that was not 
harmed by what, under other circumstances, might have 
been an undue preponderance of alarming, startling, or 
even “legal” preaching. Not that he ever lost sight of the 
gospel as the balm for wounded sinners, but that he found 
it powerless upon men, until they were made conscious of 
wounds and bruises and putrefying sores that needed such 
divine medication. Our observation has led us to the 
belief, that very many preachers at this time would find the 
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evangelism of their preaching more powerful, if they would 
rouse their hearers to a better appreciation of it, by more 
abundantly and earnestly warning them to flee from the 
wrath to come. 

One other extract on this subject, upon which Dr Spring 
has a right to speak with an authority second to no living 
man, puts in a strong light a truth well worthy of the prayer- 
ful consideration of all ministers, especially those who are 
mourning over a barren and fruitless ministry. It is neces- 
sary to be not only industrious in the preparation of sermons, 
but to shape them all to the accomplishment of the great end 
of preaching, the conversion of sinners, and the edification 
of saints. He says, 


‘“‘ The great end and object of the ministry, though very imperfectly, 
I have endeavoured constantly to keep before my mind. I have gene- 
rally found that laborious ministers gain their object. If it is to 
write elegant sermons, they write them, and gain their object. If it is 
to write learned sermons, they write them, and gain their object. If 
it is to enrich their discourses with the pithy and concentrated sentences 
of other days and great men, they do it, and gain their object. If itis 
to be popular, they are popular, and there the matter ends. They look 
no further. They gain their object, and have never thought of any- 
thing beyond it. It was not the conversion of sinners they were 
aiming at, and therefore they never attained it. I know a most worthy 
minister who preached more than a year to the same people, and his 
preaching was sound in doctrine, logical, and able; but during that 
whole period I have yet to learn that a single sinner was alarmed, con- 
vinced, or converted to God. And the reason is, that was not his 
object. He did not study for it, nor pray for it, nor preach for it. He 
gained his object most effectually, but it was not the conversion of men. 

‘* T have adverted to this kind of preaching because, as it seems to 
me, this is the snare of the modern pulpit. I have listened to not a 
few sermons within the past ten years, in which there was no want of 
instruction ; they were full of solid and weighty truths; great pains 
were taken, in the use of metaphor and illustration, to indicate the 
preacher's progress in science, and to shew that he stood abreast with 
the improvements of the age ; but in which the great end of preaching 
was lost sight of—the turning of the wicked from the error of their 
ways—the salvation of the immortal soul. The preachers had power, 
but their minds were not directed to this great object. With all their 
intellectual effort, there was a want of amplification and earnestness in 
addressing the different classes of their audience, and crowding the 
conscience of the impenitent. Why is it that there is so little adapta- 
tion in so much of the preaching of the present day to produce the 
conversion of men? Too many ministers preach now as though they 
thought all their hearers were Christians, overlooking the multitudes 
who are dead in trespasses and sins, and pressing on in the broad way 
that leads to destruction !”"—Pp. 206-8. 
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Preaching to be seen of men is one thing, to save souls 
another, and, as in the case of praying and almsgiving, is apt 
to gain the reward it seeks, and to fail of that which it does 
not pre-eminently seek. 

Among the embarrassments of his early ministry was the 
practice of his predecessors relative to infant baptism. Dr 
Rodgers, Dr M‘Knight, and Dr Miller, had been in the habit 
of baptizing all the children of the congregation without 
regard to the Christian character and profession of either of 
the parents. He felt constrained to adopt a different course, 
and to baptize only those children, one of whose parents was 
a professed Christian. Of course the introduction of the 
strict practice encountered some antagonism, which he, 
however, speedily surmounted. Dr Spring expresses his 
warm approval of the celebrated report on infant baptism, 

presented to. the General Assembly, and prepared by Dr 
Romeyn. 

Fashionable amusements presented a difficulty more in- 

superable. Says Dr Spring, 


‘In this matter, ‘old Adam was too hard for young Melancthon.’ 
It is a forégone conclusion that our young people will dance. I regret 
it in Christian families, but I cannot prevent it. Our mercurial youth 
live for folly and fun. ‘ The heart of fools is in the house of mirth.’ 
I have observed one thing, however, that when the Spirit of God is 
poured out upon us, there are no balls and assemblies ; there is more 
prayer and praise than dancing. It is a grief of heart to the ministers 
of Christ that Christian families are so extensively the patrons of 
fashionable amusements. The giddy companions of the world, the 
sons and daughters of pleasure, give little proof a Christian training.” 
—lId. p. 128. 


The next topic of high moment handled in these volumes, 
is Revrvaus or Reticion. In regard to the first season of 
refreshing under his ministry, he writes as follows :— 


‘* This season of mercy was an emphatic expression of God’s good- 
ness to the youthful minister. He had been but six short years in 
the ministry, but God foresaw that he was to occupy a place in his 
earthly sanctuary for more than half a century. It was a weary wil- 
derness he was appointed to traverse, and the God of Israel refreshed 
him with some of the grapes of Eshcol. Poor a thing as I have been, 
and still continue to be, with devout gratitude I record it here, that it 
was this work of grace that made me what Iam; which enlarged my 
heart, gave vigour to my thoughts, ready utterance to my tongue, new 
views of the great object of the ministry, made my work my joy, and 
stimulated me to reach forward to greater measures of usefulness. I 
loved preaching the gospel before, but never as I have loved it since. 
But for this early season of mercy during the summer of 1814, I 
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should have changed from place to place, and turned out what the 
Scotch call a ‘ sticket minister.’ It was the Lord’s doing, and mar- 
vellous in our eyes. The ingathering was not great, but it was the 
‘ finest of the wheat.’” —Pp. 163-4. 


We have often observed that nothing so perfects ministerial 
and pastoral education as a great baptism of the Spirit in a 
powerful revival of religion. This experimental teaching 
gives an insight into the true method of dealing with souls, 
in public preaching and private intercourse, which no amount 
of scholastic attainments or severe study can supply. For 
this, as well as so many other reasons, the young pastor 
should crave, pray, labour for a revival of religion, as the 
most inestimable of blessings. This great revival brought 
into the Brick Church a large number of people in middle 
and advanced life, who, although they had been regular 
attendants upon, and supporters of, the church, had never 
yet consciously or professedly embraced salvation. During 
the next winter a visitation of grace still more powerful 
prevailed, especially among the youth of the congregation 
whose parents had been gathered in the previous summer. 
Besides this, there were other seasons of general awakening 
and revival in the old Brick Church. But this appears to 
have been the most powerful and extensive of all. As Dr 
Spring’s account of it is not only extremely interesting and 
instructive, but brings into strong relief the measures em- 
ployed, which stand in contrast to the fanatical measures 
and Pelagian preaching of Mr Finney and other western 
revivalists, elsewhere strongly reprobated by the venerable 
author, we will give it entire. In regard to all the revivals 
under his ministry, he remarks that, judging by the fruits, 
they were the work of the Spirit. The subjects of them, 
with few exceptions, have turned out intelligent and active 
Christians. Some are sceptical in regard to these seasons 
of special and prevailing religious attention, apprehensive 
that they will evaporate in fleshly excitement, without any 
pure and enduring fruits. ‘This may be true of superficial 
and spurious excitements, got up by artificial machinery and 
unscriptural devices. These often give birth to an Ishmael 
instead of an Isaac, the real child of promise. But in regard 
to those profound and extended awakenings which arise 
from and are guided by scriptural truth, we apprehend that 
there will be vastly more irreligion and false religion in any 
congregation without them than with them. As one fruit 
of these revivals in Dr Spring’s church, it at one time con- 
tained sixty members, whom he could call upon to lead in 
prayer, and who, in little companies, held weekly meetings in 
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different neighbourhoods of the congregation. We now give 
his account of the second great revival in his congregation : 


“The commencement of the year 1815 was the dawning of a still 
brighter day. The last Sabbath of the ‘old year,’ and the evening 
services of that Sabbath, will be long remembered. The ‘New Year's 
sermon,’ preached on the ‘last day of the old year,’ and printed under 
the quaint title of ‘Something Must be Done,’ has been widely cir- 
culated, and by the divine blessing, I have reason to believe, was of 
some service beyond the limits of our own congregation. Among our 
own people, eight or ten persons, during the following week, were 
found to be anxiously inquiring for the way to Zion, with their faces 
thitherward; weeping Marys and bold young men, startled from the 
grave of trespasses and sins. The whole winter proved to be a ‘day 
of the right hand of the Most High.’ There was murmuring, indeed, 
lest the young minister should carry things too far; and there was open 
hostility. Nor were there wanting serious and conscientious appre- 
hensions on the part of some of my honoured brethren in the minis- 
try, lest the work should savour more of fanaticism than sober 
thought, and ultimately shew that it was the result of overheated and 
practised mechanism, rather than the work of God. But they were 
good men, and soon saw that their apprehensions were groundless. 
Amidst the greatest seriousness there was no outbreak, and no dis- 
order of any kind. The sacred influence was silent as the dew of 
heaven. There was prayer. There was solemn and earnest preach- 
ing. There was frequent pastoral visitation. There were private 
circles for religious conversation, and prayer, and praise, and these 
scarcely known beyond the individuals who composed them. There 
were no ‘new measures,’ no ‘anxious seats,’ and no public announce- 
ment of the names or the number of those who were striving to enter 
into the strait gate. Yet there were unexpected and unthought of 
instances of seriousness among the gay and frivolous, in the families of 
the rich and the poor, among the moral and immoral, and many were 
the triumphs of victorious grace. 

“‘ The third Thursday of January, by @ private arrangement, was 
set apart by about thirty members of the church as a day of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer. It was at a private house in Church Street, 
just in the rear of St Paul's; and such a day [ never saw before, and. 
I have never seen since. Such self-abasement, such confession of sin, 
such earnestness and importunity in prayer, and such hope in God's 
almightiness, I have rarely witnessed. And what deserves to be 
recorded is, that as the devotions of the day were drawing to a close, 
there was a strong and confident expectation that the Holy Spirit was 
about largely to descend upon the people. And so it was. He was 
even then descending. That cry: ‘Where is thy hand, even thy 
right hand? Pluck it out of thy bosom,’ was heard in heaven, and 
echoed by our great High Priest. A delightfal impulse was given to 
the work by this day of prayer. The promise was made good, ‘Before 
they call I will answer, and while they are yet speaking I will hear.’ 

‘‘Our weekly lecture occurred on the evening of the same day; and: 
I may say it was the most solemn service of my ministry. The sub- 
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ject of the lecture was, ‘ Marvel not that I said unto you, Ye must be 
born again.’ God was with the hearers and the preacher; his Spirit 
moved them as ‘the trees of the wood are moved with the wind.’ 
There is good reason to believe that more than one hundred persons 
were deeply impressed with their lost condition as sinners, and their 
need of an interest in Christ, on that evening. It was not then with 
us as it is now. Now few attend our weekly lectures except the pro- 
fessed people of God; then the impenitent rushed to the house of 
prayer. Enemies were silenced; members of other churches came 
among us, some to spy out our liberty, and some to mark the cha- 
racter of the work for themselves, and all classes were constrained to 
confess, ‘This is the finger of God.’ Between one and two hundred 
attended the private meetings for religious instruction, and great 
solemnity pervaded the whole people. The work was rapid; awaken- 
ing and conviction in many instances so short that older Christians 
began to doubt its genuiness. Yet some of the brightest and most 
enduring Christians among us were those whose conversion was as 
sudden as that of Saul of Tarsus. The gathered fruits of this pro- 
tracted harvest were rich; consisting sometimes of thirty and forty, 
and at one communion season more than seventy, filling the broad 
aisle of the church—a lovely spectacle to God, angels, and men.”— 
Id. 166-8. 


May such gracious and glorious visitations be multiplied 
in all our churches until all flesh shall see the salvation of 
God. May the ministers, office-bearers, and private Chris- 
tians, incessantly labour and pray for these outpourings, 
even the great rain of God’s strength. And may the re- 
membrance of these years of God’s right hand quicken the 
zeal of God’s people to promote his work. 

Before proceeding to set forth the theological import of this 
work, we take occasion to say that the chapter of “‘ Affecting 
Incidents,” and the account of the religious experience of 
his daughter, Mary Norris, are not only graphic and inter- 
esting, but they are highly instructive and edifying—as far 
as they go, quite akin to the celebrated “‘ Pastor’s Sketches,” 
of the late Dr Spencer. There is also much epistolary 
matter, between the author and distinguished correspon- 
dents, such as Drs Miller, Emmons, Stuart, Richards, Hum- 

hrey, and his honoured parents, which is valuable and 
interesting. In regard to Missions, Domestic and Foreign, 
it is only necessary to say that while he was among the 
founders or earliest supporters of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, and the American Home Missionary 
Sotiety, and was never otherwise than friendly to them, he 
nevertheless became an earnest supporter of the Boards of 
our own church ; in these matters, oes at once a loyal and 
a catholic Presbyterian. 

The theological interest of these volumes arises from the 
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author’s early Hopkinsian training; his consequent diffi- 
culties in coming among the old Calvinists of the Presbytery 
of New York; his incompromising aversion to the New 
Haven Theology ; and the gradual modification of his views, 
till the shades of difference between them and Old Calvinism 
are altogether slight, almost imperceptible. In this con- 
nection we feel bound to signalise one noble trait of cha- 
racter, which is as conspicuous in Dr Spring, as it is defi- 
cient in many, if not in most, good and great men. We 
refer to the candour with which, while remarkable for inde- 
pendence, firmness, and freedom from fickleness, he has 
opened his mind to new light in correction of his past 
opinions, and to his ingenuous acknowledgment of any 
errors of opinion or conduct, of which he has thus become 
convinced. We see much in these volumes to bear out and 
- illustrate the following statement of the venerable author :— 


‘‘ Truth has been my object, the truth as God has revealed it in his 
word. I never, consciously, had any reluctance to abandon a wrong 
view because I had long cherished it, nor to adopt different views 
because they countervailed my former opinions. I have often thought 
that if men of different theological sentiments, but of fair and ingenu- 
ous minds, would prosecute their inquiries under the impression that 
they are equally interested in ascertaining the truth, and that nothing 
is gained, but much is lost, by their adherence to error, there would 
be very little religious controversy.” —Vol. i. p. 106. 


We shall see illustrations of this in the author’s doctrinal 
opinions. But there is one instance, of a practical kind, so 
marked as to deserve particular notice. In the height of 
the controversy about Taylorism, Dr Spring, being in New 
Haven, was invited to preach in the Colleas Chapel. He 
had a discourse on “ Native Depravity,” antagonistic to Dr 
Taylor’s views, which Dr Nettleton had listened to in the 
Brick Church with great approbation. He hesitated about 

reaching it in the chapel upon ‘‘so courteous an invitation,” 
Upon the somewhat wavering advice of Dr Thomas H. 
Skinner, he at length concluded to preach it. Of course it 
gave great offence, and made no little stir. ‘‘ And,” says 
Dr Spring, who might have omitted all reference to the 
matter whatever, ‘‘I much doubt the propriety of so doing, 
nor do I now judge that I was prompted to do it by the 
meekness of wisdom.” A like magnanimous change of front 
was shewn by him in reference to the proposed new version 
of the Bible by the Bible Society. 

Dr Spring repeatedly assures us that he “did not adopt 
the peculiarities of Hopkinsianism” in his early ministry. 
And speaking of the present time he assures us, “I am no 
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enemy to Hopkinsianism, though I have no fellowship with 
its peculiarities,” vol. ii. p.15. What he means by this, 
more fully appears in the following passage :— 


‘* We have no sympathy with the two peculiarities of Hopkinsianism. 
The position that God is the author of sin, and the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional submission to the will of God, as explained by Hopkinsians, 
and enforced by a willingness to be damned for his glory, as essential 
to true piety, appear to me to have been inconsiderately adopted. I 
myself was early educated in this belief, but, with all reverence for my 
early training, I could not retain it in my creed. Many are the dis- 
cussions on these subjects I have listened to when under my father’s 
roof, and I shall never forget the impression made upon my mind by 
listening to the outline of a discourse upon the words, ‘The wrath of 
man shall praise thee; the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.’ 
The doctrine of the discourse was, There is no more sin in the world 
than God wants. Though I was but a boy, the thought struck me 
painfully. My father disapproved! of it, though he smiled; I felt it 
could not be true. Many atime has the thought occurred to my 
mind, that if God is the efficient cause of all the sin in the world, 
then is he the author of much more sin than holiness. I cannot 
believe it. . . . In regard to a conditional consent to be damned, even 
if the hypothesis it involves be admissible, I have no confidence in it 
as a practical test of Christian character. The strong attachment to 
@ particular system of theology, and the deceitfulnees of the human 
heart, are too operative to allow any man to trust himself with such 
a test of character. . . . It is absurd because it makes the Christian 
character an absurdity. . . . To be willing to be damned, is to be 
willing to sin and suffer eternally. . . . Is it possible for a good man 
to consent to such a perfect abandonment to all wickedness ?”—Vol. 
ii. pp. 10-12. 


The author’s theological attitude at the beginning of his 
ministry, called forth the celebrated polemical work, entitled 
the ‘‘ Contrast,” by the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, in which the 
Hopkinsian peculiarities, and some exaggerations and cari- 
catures of them disowned by many of its adherents, and 
emphatically by Dr Spring, were set in offensive and dis- 
paraging contrast with old Calvinism. Dr Spring’s course 
was eminently wise, and might well be imitated by many 
others in like circumstances. 


‘I had no other way of quieting the alarm excited by the ‘Con- 
trast,’ than by preaching the truth as it is in Jesus, and more plainly 
and pungently. This I was enabled to do. . . . God's Spirit came 
down, and in a succession of outpourings . . . enlarged, and beauti- 
fied, and perpetuated the church, and gave it a name among the more 
useful and honoured churches of the land.”"—Vol. i. pp. 129-81. 


The conflict related mainly to the doctrines of original 
sin, human ability, and the extent of the Atonement. Dr 
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Romeyn, in behalf of himself and other members of Presby- 
tery who stood in doubt of him, presented to him twelve 
written questions, which he explicitly answered in writing ; 
and then three supplementary questions arising out of three 
of his answers to the first series of interrogatories, which he 
also explicitly answered. This appears to have nearly or 
quite terminated the difficulties between Dr Spring and his 
co-presbyters, growing out of this conflict. ‘On the subject 
of atonement, Dr Romeyn, and the brethren in whose behalf 
he addressed me, were satisfied, and the controversy ended.” 
The result of the whole was, that Dr Spring’s doctrine and 
that of his brethren might be summed up in the formula, 
that Christ’s atonement is ‘‘ sufficient for the whole world, 
efficient only for the elect,” for whose sure salvation it was 
designed and provided. 

In regard to ability, and particularly the distinction be- 
tween natural and moral ability and inability, the author 
says,— 


‘‘T have never changed my views on this subject; but I have modi- 
fied my statements, and, as I think, more in accordance with the word 
of God. The distinction is valuable; and though I do not now say 
that the sinner can repent if he will, because the assertion implies that 
an unholy volition produces holiness, yet I still maintain that his duty 
stands abreast with his intellectual powers, and his faculty of moral 
discernment. . . . Those pulpits which teach that it is impossible for 
the unrenewed man to repent and believe the gospel, rarely urge this 
duty upon the impenitent, and never with the earnestness with which 
it is urged in the word of God. No man is required to perform im- 
possibilities, nor is there any impossibility in the case, except that 
which arises from unmingled wickedness, and which leaves the sinner 
without excuse. . . . God makes no allowance for a wicked inability. 
. . - In view of their perception, their reason, and their conscience, 
impenitent men can, and in view of their unconquerable depravity, they 
cannot repent and believe the gospel.” —-Id. pp. 136-7. 


Although the author has corrected some of his earlier 
modes of statement on this subject, there is still a tinge of 
them left in those phrases which, after asserting a real, 
sinful, inexcusable inability, seem to assert that, in any view, 
the unregenerate ‘‘can repent and believe the gospel,” by 
any power of their own. That this inability consists in a 
sinful moral state, not in the want of natural faculties, 
which would suffice for all rectitude if their sinful state were 
removed, is undeniable, and admitted by all. But then it is 
a real inability. The sinful heart cannot make itself holy. 
Depravity cannot eradicate itself. The dead soul cannot 
make itself alive. This Dr Spring insists on. If then 
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sinners cannot, on account of their depravity, make them- 
selves new creatures, in what way, or * what powers, can 
they do it? And if they have no power by which they can 
do it, although they have all power for all duty, if this sinful 
and inexcusable inability were removed, why say that, so 
long as this remains, they have anything that really amounts 
to the power requisite and adequate to the doing of it? Dr 
Spring, in various phrase, states his belief in everything 
that we hold on this subject. And this seems to us incon- 
sistent with anything that can properly be called ability in 
the sinner to anything spiritually good, or accompanying 
salvation. 

In regard to “principle and exercise,” he prints inter 
alia, a letter from Dr Emmons, in which that acute rea- 
soner says, ‘‘I suppose that perception, reason, conscience, 
memory, and volition, constitute the essence of the human 
mind; and I cannot conceive of any substratum in which 
these mental properties exist.” In regard to this whole 
subject Dr Spring says very frankly and explicitly, 


‘*T have never entered deeply into this question. That fallen man 
is responsible for his sinful nature as well as his sinful acts, I have not 
a doubt. Did I not believe this, I should be driven to the conclusion 
that God is the author of sin. As the judicial visitation for Adam's 
first sin, the native tendencies of the race are to evil and not to good. I 
never was an acute metaphysician, and I am too old to attempt to become 
sonow. Yet I cannot help thinking, though I once thought otherwise, 
that there is something in man’s moral character besides the acts of 
the will. Are not love, hatred, hope, fear, the spontaneous acts of the 
mind, instead of being produced by any efficient acts of the will? Is 
not their moral character derived from the character of the mind or 
heart from which they flow? The tree is known by its fruits. Is it 
not the heart that gives character to its exercises, rather than its exer- 
cises that gives character to the heart? Do effects produce their 
causes, or do causes produce their effects? ‘Keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.’ Evil things come from 
within, and good things come from within. My own consciousness 
teaches me that there is something that lies deeper than the acts of 
my will.”—Id. pp. 158-9. 


Dr Spring says, that with respect to original sin, the 
difference ‘‘ between old Calvinists and Hopkinsians is two- 
fold. Hopkinsians regard this arrangement in res to 
the imputation of Adam’s sin as simply a procedure of 
sovereignty, while the old Calvinists regard it as a measure 
of moral government. I once thought it was a procedure of 
mere sovereignty, but on more full examination of the 
language of the apostle, ‘judgment was by one to condemna- 
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tion,’ I became convinced that it was a procedure of moral 
governnient, and a judicial decision. Judgment and condem- 
nation refer to judicial rather than to sovereign acts.” 

“The other point of difference relates to mediate or imme- 
diate imputation.” —Vol. ii. pp. 7,8. Dr Spring then goes 
on to argue at some length in favour of mediate imputation. 
We have no space to follow or examine his reasonings. The 
contrary view is so clearly asserted above, when he says, 
“as the judicial visitation for Adam’s sin, the native ten- 
dencies of our race are to evil and not to good,” that nothing 
more requires to be said on the subject. 

The author, while discarding the offensive peculiarities 
of Hopkinsianism, quite naturally seeks to present the whole 
system (not for the errors, but for the great amount of 
scriptural and Calvinistic truth it contains), and especially 
- its advocates, in a favourable light. Doubtless, estimates of 
it must vary according to the light in which it was viewed ; 
first, according as it is viewed with reference to the errors, 
or the truths it contained; secondly, according to the degree 
in which its peculiarities were developed and pushed to 
extremes in the persons of its various adherents, embracing, 
as they did, men who, like Dr Woods and Dr Spring, never 
diverged widely from that old Calvinism which they more 
and more closely approximated through life, down to the 
school of Emmons, teaching that the soul is only a chain of 
exercises, and those exercises, alike the sinful and the holy, 
the immediate work of God. Says Dr Spring, ‘‘ The late Dr 
Miller of Princeton once remarked to me, ‘1 should hesitate 
to lay hands on Dr Emmons; but though I do not approve 
of all Dr Hopkins has written, I would ordain any man, 
otherwise qualified, who could honestly say that he believed 
every word of Dr Hopkins’s system.’”—Zd. p. 6. 

Dr Spring was, as is well understood, opposed to the Dis- 
solution of the Four Synods, and some other antecedent 
measures, which issued in the disruption of the Presbyterian 
Church. He belonged to the class who believed that the 
heresies and disorders which led to them, might have been 
surmounted with less violent remedies, while, as we have 
already seen, he, especially thirty years ago, adhered less 
closely than some to every one of the ipsissima verba of the 
Confession of Faith. His attitude on these subjects is suffi- 
ciently apparent in the following language : 

“I love the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, and 
always loved it. I have not altered in my preaching; my publications 
speak for themselves. I do not concur in all the peculiarities of old 
Calvinism, nor did I ever; nor do I with any of the New Haven Theo- 
logy. If I must choose between old Calvinism and the New Haven 
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Theology, give me old Calvinism. Old-fashioned Calvinists and old- 
fashioned Hopkinsians are not far apart: the more closely they are 
united in opposing modern errors, the better. These sentiments were 
uttered more than thirty years ago.” —Vol. i. p. 271. 


Dr Spring makes some noteworthy memoranda regardin 
the founding of Andover Seminary, in which his father h 
a leading part. Some letters from Dr Woods to his father, 
here first published, put it beyond doubt, that Dr Woods was 
a moderate Hopkinsian, and under pledges to the Hopkin- 
sians when appointed to the Chair of Theology at Andover. 
He was to teach Hopkinsianism, but so prudently as not to 
alarm or rouse into opposition the old Calvinists. He, how- 
ever, himself gradually, as he advanced in life, “ sustained 
a change in favour of the Calvinism of the Westminster 
Assembly,” as abundantly appears from his writings. It 
still further appears, that, according to the constitution of 
that Seminary, its professors as well as its students may be 
either Presbyterians or Congregationalists; while some of the 
more rigid Independents were at one time disposed to force 
their own ecclesiastical polity exclusively upon the institution. 

Dr Spring has two chapters on the Southern rebellion, and 
its suppression. His indignant and eloquent denunciations 
of this mad and wicked insurrection are well known. It is 
unnecessary to repeat them, or to repeat the discussion con- 
cerning the propriety of making a declaration to that effect 
by the Assembly of 1861. But we wish to record on our 
pages his sentiments on two subjects growing out of the re- 

llion, which are now of deepest concern to us—sentiments 
which seem to us to be alike the dictates of Christian wisdom 
and love. The first respects the spirit to be cherished to- 
wards the conquered. 


“Bat our nationality is saved, and we can afford to be magnani- 
mous. While I hope that the leaders of the rebellion will be for ever 
disfranchised, I still hope that, in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
the Government will see fit to extend to them all the lenity which is 
consistent with the welfare of the nation. Times have altered; the 
South has altered; the spirit of the North has altered; there has been 
suffering enough ; no man calls for blood now. Our ‘erring sisters’ 
have seen their error, and all we ask of them is to return to their first 
love. One thing is obvious, and that is, if we remain a prosperous, 
peaceful, and happy people, we must treat our Southern friends with 
kindness. The demon of secession cast out and purged of slavery, we 
ask of them nothing but loyalty and confidence.""—Vol. ii. p. 214. 


He gives the following judgment as to the political status 
and franchises of the freedmen : 


‘There is one thought on the subject of slavery, which I may not 
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omit, Utterly rejecting the doc'rine of human servitude, or the right 
of property and ownership in man, I would not be in haste to elevate 
the coloured race to a position for which they are not fitted. I would 
not, from an enthusiastic attachment to ‘liberty and equality,’ 
violently thrust them into offices of trust and responsibility, or give 
them the elective franchise, antil they are prepared for it. Their own 
welfare, and the safety of our own institutions, would, in my judgment, 
be imperilled by such a policy. I would make them /ree, but I would 
treat them as servants, and just as I would treat the white races from 
abroad, and in our own land, who seek and are fitted for no higher 
position. Let them go when and where they will, and enjoy all the 
protection of law ; let them serve whom they will, and in the capacity 
which they themselves may select, and receive recompence for their 
labours ; but. let them not aspire to a seat in the bench, nor to the 
pulpit, until their intellectual culture and moral qualifications shall have 
fitted them t for these responsible positions. ‘ Wisdom is justified of her 
. children :’ the results will shew that this is the true policy towards 

the coloured race. When Christian men and women are found among 
them, I would treat them with Christian love, which is ‘without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy.’ I would treat them as ‘Paul the 
aged’ would have Philemon tréat Onesimus, not as ‘a slave, but above 
a slave, a brother beloved.’ I would not assign to them the lowest 
place at the communion table, nor the highest, but a place where they 


are acknowledged as brethren and sisters in Christ.”"—Vol. ii. pp. 202, 
208. 


We here take leave of the patriarchal counsels, records, 
and testimonies which the venerable author has embalmed 
in these volumes. Our remarks have necessarily been as 
discursive as the topics brought under review in such an 
autobiography. We sincerely rejoice that the author has 
been spared to prepare this memorial of himself, and these 
contributions to the ecclesiastical history of his times. 


Arr. VIIl.—Ecce Homo. 


Ecce Homo: a Survey of the Lifeand Work of Jesus Christ. . Third Edition. 
London and Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 1866. 


i ape is another of the many attempts which have been 
made of yore and of late to account for the existence 


of Christianity, minus its supernatural origin. Christianity 
is a fact, thank Heaven, beyond all controversy. Gibbon 
found it lying i in his path, and, like Paley’s traveller finding 
the watch on the moor, he set himself to explain how it 
came to be there; hence his famous “five secondary causes.’ 
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Principal Robertson found it, and, emulous of his historical 
predecessor, though in a different spirit, he has furnished 
us, in the only sermon he ever published, with a philoso- 
phical survey of the various coincidences in the state of 
society favourable to the advent of Christ in ‘‘the fulness of 
time.” Strauss found it, and with the help of such materials 
as suited his purpose, he accounted for it by supposing a 
series of myths. Rénan found it, and, out of the same 
materials, he has woven a French romance. The anony- 
mous author of the present work has found the same won- 
drous fact; and, dissatisfied with all _—— explanations, 
he accounts for the life and work of Christ in a way of his 
own. Setting aside the fourth Gospel, and confining his 
survey to the three remaining, he would have us, as he says 
in his preface, to “place ourselves in imagination at the 
time when he whom we call Christ bore no such name, but 
simply, as St Luke describes him, a young man of promise, 
popular with those who knew him, and appearing to enjoy 
the divine favour, and thus to trace his biography from 
point to point, and accept those conclusions about him, not 
which church doctors or even apostles have sealed with their 
authority, but which the facts themselves, critically weighed, 
appear to warrant.” The summary way in which the 
apostles are here turned out of court in company with 
“church doctors” is apt to beget a prejudice against the 
author at the very outset; nor, we must say, is the irrever- 
ence of the paragraph much mended by the reference to our 
blessed Lord as ‘“‘a young man of promise,” which must 
grate on the ears of all true Christian readers. But we are 
willing to take him on his own terms, and can see no possible 
objection to the selection of any of the Gospels as a starting- 
point from which he may survey the life and work of the Sa- 
. Viour; reserving to ourselves the right to judge of the correct- 
ness of his delineation and conclusions by the wider standard, 
which we hold to be of equal authority, furnished by the pris- 
tine revelations of the Old Testament, which foretokened his 
advent, and the apostolic writings which unfold the doctrine 
of the evangelical narratives. To suppose that it is possible 
to construct a full-blown theory on Christ and Christianity, 
simply from a study of one or two of the gospels, is doubt- 
less an assumption which casts discredit on the rest of holy 
Scripture. But on Newton’s principle of first forming a 
theory, and then finding facts corresponding, our author 
may be allowed to try his hand at the solution of a problem 
which has already engaged the thoughts and pens of so 
many ingenious thinkers in the present day. How then does 
he proceed ? and how far has he succeeded in his object ? 
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The basis of his theory is the Christian church, which he 
regards as @ commonwealth, bearing an analogy to what we 
call states, and implying mutual relationship and recogni- 
tion, but differing from all other commonwealths in the 
absence of local boundaries, but mainly in this, that, in 
place of formal laws, regulating the mere outward acts of 
duty, it substitutes a high moral sense, which the apostles 
term “holiness,” and attribute to the Holy Spirit, but which 
our author terms the ‘‘ Enthusiasm of Humanity,” or, ‘ that 
respect for human beings, which no one altogether wants, 
raised to the point of enthusiasm. Being a reverence for 
human beings as such, and not for the good qualities they 
may exhibit, it embraces the bad as well as the good, and as 
it contemplates human beings in their ideal, that is, in what 
they might be, it desires not the apparent but the real and 
‘highest welfare of each; lastly, it includes the person him- 
self who feels it, and loving self too only in the ideal differs 
as much as possible from selfishness.” 


“‘Once more, how is this enthusiasm kindled? All virtues per- 
petuate themselves in a manner. When the pattern is once given, it 
will be printed in a thousand copies. This enthusiasm, then, was 
shewn to men in its most consummate form in Jesus Christ. From 
him it flows as from a fountain. How it was kindled in him, who 
knows? ‘The abysmal deeps of personality’ hide this secret. It 
was the will of God to beget no second son like him. But since 
Christ shewed it to men, it has been found possible for them to imitate 
it, and every new imitation, by bringing the marvel visibly before us, 
revives the power of the original. As a matter of fact, the enthusiasm 
is kindled constantly in new hearts, and though in few it burns brightly, 
yet perhaps, there are not very many in which it altogether goes out. 
At least the conception of morality which Christ gave has now become 
the universal one, and no man is thought good who does not in some 
measure satisfy it. 

‘* Living examples are, as a general rule, more potent than those of 
which we read in books. And it is true that the sight of very humble 
degrees of Christian humility in action, will do more to kindle the en- 
thusiasm, in most cases, than reading the most impressive scenes in 
the life of Christ. It cannot, therefore, be said that Christ is the 
direct source of all humanity. It is handed on like the torch from 
runner to runner in the race of life. Still it not only existed in Christ 
in a pre-eminent degree, but the circumstances of his life and death 
gave him pre-eminent opportunities of displaying it. The story of his 
life will always remain the one record in which the moral perfection of 
man stands revealed in its root and its unity ; the hidden spring made 
palpably manifest by which the whole machine is moved. And as, in 
the will of God, this unique man was elected to a unique sorrow, and 
holds as undisputed a sovereignty in suffering as in self-devotion, all 
lesser examples and lives will for ever hold a subordinate place, and 
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serve chiefly to reflect light on the central and original Example. In 
his wounds all human sorrows hide themselves, and all human self- 
denials support themselves against his cross.’"—Pp. 820-822. 


Such being the conclusions, in the author’s own words, 
the reader may be curious to learn how they are supported. 
We think it may be fairly held as a general rule that there 
can be no widely prevailing current of thought among stu- 
dents of holy writ who are animated by an honest desire to 

ry into its meaning, without some substratum of truth. It 
is hardly possible that men of culture, men of large and 
well-furnished minds, can bring their critical or ge 4 
powers to bear on the life and work of Jesus Christ, 
without presenting the subjects in new lights or aspects, 
under which it may not have been so clearly exhibited be- 
fore. The cause of truth may thus become indirectly 
indebted even to speculations thoroughly one-sided, and 
leading to baseless conclusions. We would even welcome 
into the field of theology lay-workmen, or such as have not 
been habituated to theological task-work. From such we 
expect more freshness and originality, more freedom from 
conventionalisms. And among the thinkers now alluded to, 
we are disposed to class the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo.” He 
is one, if we may judge from this performance, whose previ- 
ous investigations have not been turned into this sacred 
channel, but who carries into it a mind of no ordinary 
endowments, and a style at once lucid and elegant. In the 
first part of the treatise, dealing with the personal history 
of Christ, we meet with reflections, if not very profound, at 
least striking and important. In his treatment of the 
temptation, for instance, the author’s mind seems to have 
been impressed with the mingled dignity and lowliness of 
our Lord; and he points out very strongly the uniqueness 
of the Temptation, as developing at once consciousness of 
miraculous powers, and self-restraint in not putting them 
forth for his own relief. 


“‘The story of Christ’s temptation is as unique as Christ’s character. 
It is such a temptation as was never experienced by any one else, yet 
just such a temptation as Christ, and Christ in those peculiar circum- 
stances, might be expected to experience. And further, this appro- 
priateness of all the circumstances hardly seems to be perceived by the 
Evangelists themselves who narrate them. Their narration is not like 
a poem, though it affords the materials for a poem; it is rather a dry 
chronicle. . . . Still more unique, and yet at the same time natural, 
is Christ’s resistance to it,” i.¢. to the temptation to convert the 
stones into bread. ‘‘ Unique by its elevation, and natural by its 
appropriateness to his character. He is awestruck rather than 
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elated by his new gifts; he declines to use for his own convenience 
what he regards as a sacred deposit committed to him for the good of 
others. In his extreme need he prefers to suffer rather than to help 
himself from resources which he conceives placed in his hands in trust 
for the kingdom of God. Did ever inventor or poet dare to picture 
to himself a self-denial like this. But, on the other hand, what course 
could so exactly suit the character of Christ as the Baptist painted it? 
What answer could more exquisitely become the Lamb of God than 
that quotation, ‘Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceeds from the mouth of God ?’” 


The same strain of reflection pervades the succeeding chap- 
ters on the “Kingdom of God” and ‘‘Christ’s Royalty.” The 
writer expresses astonishment at what he terms Christ's ‘“‘royal 
pretensions,” at the “‘ prodigious originality” of the scheme, 
at the calm confidence with which it was carried out, and, 

-above all, at its “‘ prodigious success.” How then are we to 
account for the success of this scheme of a universal com- 
monwealth, of which Christ was to be the monarch, to which 
he gave laws, and which was to be managed on principles so 
different from those of the kingdoms of earth? Here the 
author comes to “‘ Christ’s credentials,” and is brought up 
face to face with the question of miracles. On this question 
it is not easy to gather, though we may guess at his opinions. 
“ For some of the evangelical miracles,” he remarks in one 
place, ‘‘there is a concurrence of evidence which, when fairly 
considered, is very great indeed ; for example, for the resur- 
rection, for the appearance of Christ to St Paul, for the general 
fact that Christ was a miraculous healer of disease. The evi- 
dence by which these facts are supported cannot be tolerably 
accounted for by any hypothesis except that of their being 
true. And if they are once admitted, the antecedent impro- 
bability of many miracles less strongly attested, is much 
diminished. Nevertheless, nothing is more natural than 
that exaggerations and even inventions should be mixed in 
our biographies with genuine facts.”” The concession made 
in the first part of this extract, though it seems to yield the 
possibility of miracles, does not really amount to more than 
a confession of inability to account for the events; and the 
force of that confession is completely neutralised by the con- 
eluding part, which leaves full scope for denying the miracul- 
ousness of every event recorded in the New Testament. We 
are quite prepared therefore for the following statement :— 


** Tt will be thought by some that, in asserting miracles to have been 
actually wrought by Christ, we go beyond what the evidence, perhaps 


beyond what every possible evidence, is able to sustain. brite 
then, for the present the question whether miracles were actual 
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wrought, we may state a fact which is fully capable of being estab- 
lished by ordinary evidence, and which is actually established by 
evidence as ample as any historical fact whatever—the fact, namely, 
that Christ professed to work miracles. We may go further, and 
assert with confidence that Christ was believed by his followers 
really to work miracles ; and that it was mainly on this account that 
they conceded to him the pre-eminent dignity and authority which he 
claimed. The accounts we have of these miracles may be exaggerated; 
it is possible that, in some special cases, stories have been related 
which have no foundation whatever. But, on the whole, miracles play 
so important a part in Christ’s scheme, that any theory which would 
represent them as due entirely to the imagination of his followers, or 
of a later age, destroys the credibility of the documents not partially 
but wholly, and leaves Christ a personage as mythical as Hercules. 
Now the present treatise aims to shew that the Christ of the Gospels 
is not mythical, by shewing that the character these biographies por- 
tray is, in all its large features, strikingly consistent; and, at the same 
time, so peculiar as to be altogether beyond the reach of invention, both 
by individual genius, and still more by what is called the ‘ conscious- 
ness of an age.’ Now if the character depicted in the Gospels is, in 
the main, real and historical, they must be generally trustworthy, and 
if so, the responsibility of miracles is fixed on Christ. In this case, 
the reality of the miracles themselves depends, in a great degree, on 
the opinion we form of Christ’s veracity, and this opinion must arise 
gradually from the careful examination of his whole life. For our 
present purpose, which is to investigate the plan which Christ formed, 
and the way in which he executed it, it matters nothing whether the 
miracles were real or imaginary. In either case, being believed to be 
real, they had the same effect. Provisionally, therefore, we may 
speak of them as real.” 


Now let the simple reader say, after perusing the above 
extract, what he thinks of it? We have no doubt he may 
suppose that our author contends for the reality, of the 
miracles of our Lord. This, we grant, is the natural infer- 
ence suggested by the language employed. But, more 
closely examined, it will be seen that at the commencement 
he distinctly ‘‘ waives the question whether miracles were 
actually wrought.” He considers it enough for his present 
purpose that Christ professed to work them, and his follow- 
ers believed that he did. True, he adds that ‘the theory 
which would represent them as due entirely to the imagina- 
tion of his followers, would reduce Christ to a mere myth; 
and the reality of the miracles themselves depends in a great 
degree on the opinion we form of Christ’s veracity; and this 
opinion must arise gradually from the careful examination 
of his whole life.” But what opinion he has formed of Christ’s 
veracity, he has not here or elsewhere stated. For aught we 
know, he may find a sufficient explanation of our Lord’s preten- 
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sions to miraculous powers in “self-deception,” as he after- 
wards hints, or in “the enthusiasm of humanity.” Here, 
certainly, he expresses no opinion on the subject. And let 
it be borne in mind that the ground upon which he would 
contend for the credibility of the gospel documents, and for 
the real and historical character of Christ, is not the reality or 
credibility of the recorded miracles, but the character of 
Christ himself, which, he says, is such as surpasses inven- 
tion. In truth, he tells us, his argument would be equally 
valid “whether the miracles were real or imaginary.” Now 
we can easily suppose an advocate of Christianity, for the 
sake of argument, conceding the objection of its opponents, 
and offering to prove that, notwithstanding this, t the gospel 
is divine ; and we can conceive that some, viewing the treatise 
before us in this light, might hail it as a valuable accession 
to Christian apologetics. Why, they may exclaim, here is a 
writer who offers to prove that, even granting that Christ 
wrought no real miracles, his was a divine and heavenl 

mission! We regret that we cannot congratulate the chubeh 
on having secured such a champion; for these two good 
reasons: jirst, because, if the supernatural element is 
eliminated from the miracles, and consequently from the 
Gospels which record them, Christianity is gone as a divine 
revelation ; it is neither a faithful saying, nor worthy of 
acceptation ; and, secondly, because, in point of fact, the 
reasoning of this author does not go to prove the truth of 
Christianity at all, but merely to account for its success. His 
main object is to find some explanation of the “‘ prodigious” 
fact of the existence of the Christian commonwealth, and of 
the extent to which it has pervaded and leavened humanity. 
And, of course, in proportion as he succeeds in accounting 
for this on principles independently of all real miraculous 
and supernatural interposition, in so far he has succeeded 
in proving that faith in the truth of the Christian revelation 
is quite superfluous. If any of our readers hesitate to adopt 
our conclusion, we refer them to the following sentence :— 


“If we suppose that Christ really performed no miracles, and-that 
those which are attributed to him were the product of self-deception, 
mixed, in some proportion or other with imposture, then, no doubt, 
the faith of St Paul and St John was an empty chimera, a mere mis- 
conception ; but it is none the less true that those apparent miracles 
were essential to Christ’s success, and that, had he not pretended to 
perform them, the Christian church could never have been founded, 
and the name of Jesus of Nazareth would be known at this day only 
to the curious in Jewish antiquities.” —P. 49. 


We know not how our readers feel after perusing this 
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sentence, but we must say that to us it sounds very like tlie 
old blasphemy, ‘‘ Others said, Nay, but he deceiveth the 
people.” Had it been put thus: ‘‘ Suppose that Christ had 
really performed no miracles, that no such supernatural 
signs and wonders as are recorded in the Gospels had ever 
occurred; in such a case, the church of Christ would never 
have been founded ;” &c., we could have understood the force 
of the argument. In the absence of such credentials, it is 
not easy to see what foundation was left for faith in the 
divine mission of Christ, or how his religion could have 
been propagated. But the bare possibility here so coolly 
assumed, that ‘‘The Holy One and the Just,” of whom it 
was foretold ‘‘ He did no evil, neither was guile found in his 
mouth,” should have ‘‘ pretended to perform miracles,” that 
He who was “‘the Truth” itself could be capable of yielding 
to self-delusion or practising imposture, is as abhorrent to 
all our conceptions of his character, as the supposition that 
Christianity could owe its success to such a system of sham 
and deceit, is revolting to every principle of sound reason. 
Talk of the faith of St Paul andSt John! According to this 
theory, the faith of the whole Christian world, since their 
day to this, has been equally ‘‘an empty chimera, a mere 
misconception.” What is more, unbelief is the only rational 
creed in the world; and infidelity consists, not in denying 
truth, but in not believing a lie! 

The charge then which we bring against this treatise is, 
that the postulate upon which its theory is built amounts to 
a virtual denial of the truth of divine revelation. We cannot 
for a moment grant that the God of truth had anything to 
do with a system which is supposed to be based on pretension 
and delusion. If that is to be assumed, it is vain to proceed 
further ; ‘‘the foundations are destroyed.” The whole system 
of Christian apologetics, from Grotius downwards, falls to 
pieces. The main argument for the credibility of the gospel, 
that neither our Lord nor his apostles were capable of 
deceiving or being deceived, is given up; and wanting this 
support, we care not what becomes of the system or what 
may be said in commendation of its fruits. Emptied of 
these credentials, the high praises bestowed upon it in 
these pages sound hollow and unreal; and, however in- 
tended, serve only as a miserable screen behind which 
scepticism may lurk unsuspected and unchallenged, sneering 
at truth as a mere name, and at faith as all delusion. 

When the author of this work proceeds to speak of the 
system of morals, the origin of which he has left so much 
in dubio, he is, of course, less obnoxious to censure. He 
displays, in some passages, no small knowledge of human 
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nature, and no slight appreciation of the elevated tone of 
Christian ethics. the undue stress which he lays on the 
humanity of our Lord, viewing it as not only the pattern, 
but, in some vague sense, the standard and source of 
human virtue, we detect the characteristic leaning of the 
school to which he belongs. Still, fas est ab hoste doceri ; 
and we do hope that Christian men and Christian teachers 
may learn, even from such extravagant speculations, the 
importance of dwelling, with more earnestness and specialty 
of application, on the veritable manhood of our blessed 
Saviour, on the relation of brotherhood to man, as such, 
into which that participation of our common nature brought 
the Eternal Son, and on the philanthropia, “‘ love toward the 
man of God our Saviour” (Titus iii. 4), flowing from that 
relationship ;—ideas quite compatible with, and admitting 
- of being illustrated apart from that special love which, in 
his official character, he bore to ‘‘ his own which were in the 
world.” But having said this, we have exhausted all we 
can say in commendation of the author’s theory of morals. 
In other respects, it is radically defective, bizarre, illogical, 
fallacious. 

According to this theory, the basis and secret of Christ’s 
success as the founder of a new law and a new religious 
life, lay in the combination of greatness and self-sacrifice. 
The cross of Christ, in which St Paul and the other holy 
apostles gloried so much, “‘ was the voluntary submission to 
death of one who had the power to escape death.” But it 
may be necessary to give it in the writer’s own words :— 


‘He laid men under an immense obligation. He convinced them - 
that he was a person of altogether transcendent greatness,—he shewed 
them that for their sakes he lived a hard and laborious life,—they saw 
him hungry, though they believed him able to turn stones into bread ; 
they saw his royal pretensions spurned, though they believed that he 
could in a moment take into his hand all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them,—they saw him at last expire in agonies, 
though they believed that, had he so willed it, no danger could harm 
him. Witnessing his sufferings, and convinced by the miracles they 
saw him work that they were voluntarily endured, men’s hearts were 
touched, and pity for weakness blending strangely with wondering 
admiration of unlimited power, an agitation of gratitude, sympathy 
and astonishment, such as nothing else could ever excite, sprung up 
in them; and when, turning from his deeds to his words, they found 
this very self-denial which had guided his own life prescribed as the 
principle which should guide theirs, gratitude broke forth into joyful 
obedience, self-denial produced self-denial, and the law and Lawgiver 
together were enshrined in their inmost hearts for inseparable venera- 
tion.” —P. 51. 

VOL. XV.—NO. LVII. 0° 
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We need not say that in this superfine hypothesis, no 
saga is given to the vicarious character of Christ’s death; 

e may have died for men’s good, but not for their sins. 
No eternal law of justice demanded his death for their 
redemption. And the moral effect of his death flowed from 
it simply as an exemplification of self-sacrifice on the 
part of one who might have saved himself. It is the 
old Socinian dogma vamped up in a new suit of modern 
sentimentalism. It is needless, at this time of day, to point 
out its essential fallacy—to urge that the force of Christ’s 
life and death as an example is lost when these are divested of 
their propitiatory character, and of the love that led him to 
‘* bear our sins in his own body on the tree.” Wanting this, 
the golden cord which binds the Christian, soul and spirit 
and body, to his Saviour, is snapt asunder. True, the 
condescension, or to speak more properly, the humiliation 
of God’s Son, was stupendous; true, too, it was voluntary, 
inasmuch as he was under no constraint save that of his 
own love, to undertake our cause. But to suppose that 
there was no necessity for an atoning death, is contrary to 
the whole strain of Scripture ; and the idea that the mere 
spectacle of a great and good man suffering shame, pain, 
and death, when he might have escaped them, should kindle 
such a flame of enthusiasm in the breasts of his followers 
that, in the spirit of hero-worship, they have been con- 
strained for nineteen centuries to love him, to imitate him, 
to serve him, to die for him—is perfectly preposterous. 
Such an idea wakes no echo in the moral sense of mankind; 
it meets no analogy in human life; it runs counter to the 
uniform experience of God’s children. We are tempted to 
ask, What effect had this spectacle on the unbelieving Jews? 
They had witnessed Christ’s miracles; they did not den 
them; they knew he was a man of supernatural powers, and, 
at the same time, of supreme goodness; they saw him nailed 
to the tree without attempting to escape; and what was the 
effect? Were they fired with sympathy, admiration, and 
astonishment? Pilate indeed ‘‘ marvelled greatly” at the 
man who professed to be a king, and yet submitted to die 
the death of a slave; for he had no conception of his 
heavenly mission. It was something “‘ prodigious” doubt- 
less; but the prodigy was productive of no moral effect; 
and when the sufferer declared, ‘‘ For this end was I born, 
and for this end did I come into the world, that I might bear 
witness to the truth,” the heathen turned on his heel with 
the taunting question, ‘‘ What is truth?” As for the Jews, 
they gazed on the spectacle with unmelted hearts, taunting 
him even with the healing power which they had seen him 
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display: ‘‘He saved others; himself he cannot save.” So 
utterly fruitless and unavailing is the contemplation of self- 
sacrifice, when seen merely in the light of self-restraint, or 
of self-devotion to suffering which the person was under no 
obligation whatever to endure, and from which, but for the 
sake of shewing a good example, he might have escaped. 
Nothing short of faith in the love of Christ for our sinful 
souls, evinced in suffering what they deserved, and in redeem- 
ing what they had forfeited, can kindle the enthusiasm de- 
scribed by St Paul: ‘‘The love of Christ constraineth us, 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead; and he died for all, that they which live should not 
live unto themselves but unto him who died for them, and 
rose again.” 

Before concluding our remarks on this treatise, we cannot 
forbear to notice, what the author has taken no pains to con- 
ceal, that, after all the lofty compliments which he has be- 
stowed on our Lord, he regards him in no other light than a 
mere man,—‘‘a unique man,” —“‘‘it was the will of God to beget 
no second son like him,” but still nothing else than man. 
Hence the expressions of wonder which frequently break 
out in these pages. The writer seems repeatedly smitten 
with amazement, that a structure so magnificent as the 
Christian commonwealth, so complicated in its details, yet 
so complete in its design, a system so fitted to meet the 
wants, to cure the griefs, and to fill the aspirations of 
humanity, should have sprung from the brain of a single 
man. ‘The triumph of the Christian Church,” he says, 
“is, that it is there—that the most daring of all speculative 
dreams has been carried into effect ;” and his conclusion is 
that this new Jerusalem has ‘‘come out of heaven from 
God.” He has promised another treatise, shewing “ what 
comfort Christ gave men” (alas! he speaks of him in the pre- 
terite tense) ‘‘ under these evils; how he reconciled them to 
nature, as well as to each other, by offering to them new 
views of the power by which the world is governed, by his 
own triumph over death, and by his revelation of eternity.” 
Our hope is that he may be led, even yet, to discover the 
glaring incongruity between his premises and his conclu- 
sions; and that his wonderment, like that of those of old 
who heard Jesus teaching in the temple, and said, ‘“‘ From 
whence hath this man these things? and what wisdom is 
this that is given unto him, that even such mighty works 
are wrought by his hands?” may issue in the confession of 
Nathanael, who, looking up into the face of the all-seeing aid 
ever-living Teacher, said, ‘‘ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; 
thou art the King of Israel.” We are unwilling, therefore, to 
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class our author with Strauss, Renan, and other sceptical 
biographers of Christ. But neither can we welcome him, at 
the present stage of his inquiries, as a Christian advocate. 
On the contrary, his speculations all tend in the opposite 
direction, and are likely to prove all the more dangerous in 
their tendency, that they appear under the guise of doing so 
much honour to the person of Christ. He has placed the 
crown of the kingdom on the head of a mere creature! He 
has strewed his triumphal road with palms and fiowers; 
but his hosannahs are addressed to a son of David, who, so 
far as his argument goes, may be, like the patriarch, both 
dead and buried, and whose sepulchre may be with us unto 
this day! His Ecce Homo means no more than Pilate meant 
when he used the words, ‘‘ Behold the man!” In these pages 
we see no more of the person of the Saviour than may be 
seen in any picture so called exhibiting a woe-begone figure 
crowned with thorns. Over the grave of the Crucified, may 
be read the inscription, “‘Si monumentum queris, circum- 
spice.” In the Christian commonwealth, Jesus Christ lives 
and triumphs, just as Sir Christopher Wren may be said to 
live and triumph in St Paul’s Cathedral ! 


“Yes! he still lives, the divine man, the incarnate God, in the 
ever-fresh and self-authenticating records of the Gospels, in the un- 


broken history of eighteen centuries, and in the hearts and lives of 
the wisest and the best of our race; and there he will live for ever. 
His person and work are the book of life, which will never grow old. 
Christianity lives, and will continue to live with him, because he 
liveth, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever!” * 


We have said nothing of the authorship of this treatise. 
From the reception it has met with (being now in its seventh 
edition within seven months), and from the curiosity of the 
public to identify its author, manifested in the various 
guesses that have been made, it has been pronounced, in 
some quarters, to be “‘no common book.” + This conclusion 





* Lecture on Renan, &c., by Dr P. Schaff, New York. 

t We quote the following as a curious illustration of the style of judging to 
which we refer :— 

“ AuTHORSHIP oF ‘Ecce Homo.’—There are some books that deserve notice 
from the peculiarity of their reception, as much as from the peculiarity of their 
style and contents. Of these ‘Ecce Homo’ is certainly one. That can be no 
common book which, on a well-worn subject, without name or previous fame, 
without even the aid of censures from popes, or bishops, or. convocation, has 
won its way into seven editions within as many months. That can be no 
common style which has ranked among its reputed authors personages of every 
grade and section of English society, and yet still remains a secret. There is 
a legend floating about London that the publisher invited sixteen persons to 
dinner, to meet the author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ who returned home no wiser than 
they came. But how much more curious a banquet might be given if all those 
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we can only admit with some qualifications. We require, in 
the first place, to give due weight to the fact, not very credit- 
able to human nature, but not difficult to be accounted for, 
that men of talent will always find it an easier task to gain 
popularity by writing down Christianity, whether by satire 
or speculation, than by advocating its claims to supreme 
homage and undoubting reception. In truth, it requires no 
great amount of talent to raise a laugh or a sneer at what 
most people are wont to regard with deep veneration; and 
when men of wit or worldly wisdom attempt it, they have 
only to divest themselves of those feelings of reverence 
and restraint which prevent others from ‘‘ rushing in where 
angels fear to tread.” The French Enclyclopedists secured 
for their writings, by virtue of their daring profaneness, a 
popularity which neither their genius nor their learning 
would have won for them. And, in the present case, it may 
be fairly assumed that a far higher amount of talent, a much 
more brilliant and effective style, and certainly infinitely 
better reasoning, than these pages can boast of, might have 
been laid on the altar of Christian Faith, without attracting 
half the notice, or giving birth to a tithe of the speculation 
created by this volume. It may be added that, in the pre- 
sent state of religious sentiment in England, the publication 
of a work written anonymously, but .obviously by some 
academic hand, in the line of Renan and the ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” was naturally fitted to awaken public curiosity. 
In the feverish excitement caused by such strange revela- 
tions in high and learned circles, people are induced to ask, 
What next? But, after all, wanting the piquancy of neology 
supplied by the passages we have quoted, the book, as a 
whole, would be pronounced a very “‘ common” one indeed. 
And we venture to predict, that the flame so rapidly kindled 
by its appearance, will be as speedily quenched by its perusal. 

“Nebicula est; transibit,” as Athanasius said of Julian 
the apostate, “It is a little cloud; it will pass away.” The 
same may be applied to all the recent attempts to undermine 





to whom the book has been ascribed were invited to meet each other! The 
dinner party would include, amongst others, the most celebrated of Roman 
Catholic divines, the most learned of Roman Catholic laymen, we know not 
how many Nonconformist ministers, three essayists and reviewers, an Arch- 
bishop of York, innumerable young fellows of colleges, a Republican essor, 
a female novelist, a leading journalist, an Irish historian, a ish poet, a 
Scottish Duke, a Master of Trinity, a Dean of Westminister, an attorney- 
general, a poet laureate, a chancellor of the exchequer, a High Church vice- 
chancellor, a law stationer, a chemist, an unknown sea captain, and the Em- 

of the French. No ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ no ‘Di of the 

,’ no feast at Solomon’s house in the new Atlantis, w equal the 
charm of that surprising entertainment.”—Macmillan's Magazine. 
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the faith of humanity in the person of its divine Lord and 
Saviour. The clouds, big ot y small, pass away; the sun 
continues to shine: darkness has its hour; light is eternal. 
No argument against the sun will drive the king of day from 
the sky, or prevent him from blessing the earth. And the 
eye of man, with its sun-like nature, will ever turn to its 
God, and drink the rays of light as they emanate from the 
face of Jesus. ‘‘God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
sere knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
ist.” 





Art. VIII.—The Literature of the Sabbath Question. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


The Literature of the Sabbath Question. By Ronent Cox, F.8.A., Scot. In 
two volumes. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart; and Simpkio, 
Marshall, & Co., London. 1865, 


We return once more to Mr Cox’s important volumes. 
In last article, attention was directed to the argument 
for the divine institution and perpetual obligation of the 
Lord’s day. It now remains that we follow our author in a 
sketch of the opinions which have been entertained on the 
Sabbath question from the apostolic age to the present time. 
Very imperfect such a review must needs be from want of 
space, not to speak of other reasons.* Here especially the 
amazing industry and research of Mr Cox appear. An 
F.8.A., he evidently feels as much satisfaction in searching 
out and arranging the literary relics of bygone historic 

eriods, as geologists experience in disinterring and classify- 
ing the fossil remains of a yet more remotely distant time. 
Parts of his work are so crowded with names of authors, fol- 
lowed by extracts, more or less extended, of the sentiments 
they held, that his pages look like those of a publisher’s 





* As the most interesting part of the inquiry will probably be deemed that 
regarding the opinions of the Christian fathers belonging to the first three 
centuries, this part of the subject will be treated in detail. To economise 
space, only the English renderings of the several passages will be presented. 
These, however, taken from the approved authors quoted by Mr Cox, will be 
carefully verified. In some cases the translation will be made more literal, 
and the most important words in the original will be occasionally added 
acme parentheses, so as to give the reader an opportunity of judging for 

ame ‘ 
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circular; while so far as our investigation has gone, the 
uotations made are in every respect accurate. We may 
differ from him as to the inference to be drawn from the 
statements of a certain work, or series of works, but have 
never found reason to complain that these statements were 
not laid before us fairly. But to the history. 

The first allusion to the Lord’s day on the part of an unin- 
spired writer is to be found in the well-known letter addressed 
to the Emperor Trajan by Pliny the younger, Governor of 
Bithynia, about a.v. 107. Speaking of some Christians 
accused before him, he says, they admitted “‘that they met 
(or rather, were wont to meet) on a certain stated day (stato 
die) before it was light, and addressed themselves in a form 
of prayer to Christ, as to some god (quasi Deo), binding 
themselves, &c., after which, it was their custom to sepa- 
- rate, and then re-assemble to eat in common a barmless 
meal” (Pliny’s Letters, Melmoth’s Translation, p. 467. 
London, 1810). On a certain stated day. Which was it? 
Connecting the mp with the New Testament passages * 
which speak of the meeting of Christians on the first day of 
the week, one would think it ought to be rg 
admitted that this was obviously the day spoken of. It 
illustrates the force of prejudice in regard to the whole 
question before us, that Mr Cox, speaking historically, is 
obliged to say, ‘It has been questioned what the ‘stated 
day’ mentioned by Pliny was, whether the first, or the 
seventh, or any day of the week, or a day in the Greek decade, 
or in the month” ! (i. p. 297). 

To turn next to the apostolic fathers. A passage in 
Clement of Rome’s Epistle to the Corinthians, generally 
held to be genuine, exhorts that ‘‘ we perform our offerings 
and service to God at their appointed seasons [or rather, 
that we ought to perform in order all the services which the 
Master (6 Asororns) has ordered us to do at their appointed 
seasons]. The ‘‘‘ appointed seasons’ are explained to mean 
‘certain determinate times and hours’; too vague a descrip- 
tion to be of much use for historic purposes” (Chevalier’s 
Translation of Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. xl.; 
also Cox, i. 818). 

It is doubtful whether the epistle of Barnabas was written 
by him whose name it bears; but whether so or not, it is 
almost equally available for the present purpose, since all 
admit it to be a genuine relic of remote Christian antiquity. 
Thus the Tubingen editor of the Apostolic Fathers, dates it 
from 107 to 120 a.p., adding that, according to Origen, 
Celsus quoted from it about the year 150 or 160 (see p. xiii 
of the work just named). In a passage referring to the 
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creation, the so-called Barnabas writes: ‘‘ Lastly, he saith 
‘unto them, Your new moons and your Sabbaths I cannot 
bear them. Consider what he means by it. The Sabbaths, 
says he, which ye now keep are not acceptable unto me, but 
those which I have made, when resting from all things, I 
shall begin the eighth day; that is, the beginning of the 
other world; for which cause we observe the eighth with 
gladness, in which also Jesus rose from the dead, and hav- 
ing manifested himself, ascended into heaven” (Epist. i. 
chap. xv., Wake’s Translation, third edition (1719), slightly 
altered ; also Cox, i. 316). 

There is a passage bearing on the present inquiry both in 
the longer and shorter recension of the epistle to the Mag- 
nesians, formerly attributed to Ignatius; but as Cureton 
unhesitatingly assigns the whole of the letter in question to 
a later age (see his Corpus Ignatianum, pp. lxi-lxxv, and 
827, 330), it can be no authority for the observances of this 
early time. Thus much of the apostolic fathers. 

The next Christian writer who claims notice is Justin 
Martyr. Mr Cox well remarks that “the following is the 
most important passage in Justin Martyr, or indeed in any 
of the fathers, relative to the Lord’s day. It was written 
between a.p. 139 and a.p. 150” :— 

** And on the day which is called Sunday, there is an 
assembly in one place of all who dwell either in towns or in 
the country, and the memoirs of apostles or the writi ge of 
the prophets are read, as long as the time permits. en 
when the reader hath ceased, the president delivers a dis- 
course, in which he reminds and exhorts them to the imita- 
tion of all these good things. We then all stand up together, 
and put forth prayers. Then, as we have already said, 
- when we cease from prayer, bread is brought, and wine and 

water; and the president in like manner offers up prayers 
and praises with his utmost power; and the people express 
their assent by saying, Amen. The consecrated elements 
are then distributed and received by every one; and a por- 
tion is sent by the deacons to those who are absent. 

‘*(88.) Each of those also who have abundance, and are 
willing, according to his choice, gives what he thinks fit; 
and what is collected is deposited with the president, who 
succours the fatherless and the widows, and those who are 
in necessity from disease or any other cause ; those also who 
are in bonds, and the strangers who are sojourning among 
us; and in a word, takes care of all who are in tel 

“*(89.) We all of us assemble together on Sunday, because 
it is the first day in which God changed darkness and matter, 
and made the world. On the same day also, Jesus Christ 
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our Saviour rose from the dead. For he was crucified the 
day before that of Saturn; and on the day after that of 
Saturn, which is the day of the Sun, he appeared to his 
apostles and disciples, and taught them what we now submit 
to your consideration.”—(Apology for the Christians to An- 
toninus Pius, secs. 87-89, Chevallier’s Translation ; also 
Cox, ii. 8.) 

In his dialogue with Trypho he says, ‘The command to 
circumcise infants on the eighth day was a of the true 
circumcision by which we were circumcised from error and 
wickedness, through our Lord Jesus Christ, who rose from 
the dead on the first day of the week (7 wig rav oalCdrey 
iuigg); therefore it remains the first and chief of all the 
days.”—(Sect. 41.) (Or more literally, For the first (day) of 
the week remaining the first of all the days, is 6 
&e.) 

Again, he says that the Jews brought the charge against 
the followers of Jesus that, though they boasted of their 
piety, and thought themselves superior to other people, they 
in no respect differed from the heathen in their mode of 
life, inasmuch as they did not observe festivals, or Sabbaths, 
or the rite of circumcision, sec. 10. To this Justin replies, 
“The new law will have you keep a perpetual Sabbath ; but 
you, when you have passed one be in idleness, suppose you 
have done a pious deed, not thinking why the command was 
given ms. . . «+ God is not pleased a such — 
these. any one among you is guilty of perjury or frau 
let him cease from them; if oy . rhe mona let him 
repent, and he will aot ing the most sweet and true (rpupsea 
xas adndwe) Sabbaths of God.”—(Ibid. sec. 12.) 

Again, ‘‘ Do you see that the elements are never idle, nor 
keep a Sabbath? Continue as you were created. For if 
there was no need of circumcision before Abraham, nor of 
the observation of Sabbath-keeping, and festivals, and obla- 
tions before Moses, neither now is there any need of them 
after . . . Jesus Christ,” sec. 23. ‘‘Tell me why did not 
God teach those to perform such things who ed Moses 
and Abraham, just men of great renown, and who were well 

ory 8 ie him, though they neither were circumcised nor 
ept Sabbaths,” sec. 25. 

‘* As therefore circumcision began from Abraham, and the 
Sabbath, and sacrifices, and oblations from Moses, and it 
has been shewn that they were instituted on account of the 
hardness of your heart, so, according to the will of the 
Father, they were toendin . . . Christ the Son of God,” 
sec. 48 


In @ fragment of a letter by Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 
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preserved by Eusebius, the words occur, ‘‘ To-day we kept 
the Lord's holy day (xuzaxiy ayia juigar dumyousy), in which we 
read the epistle written by you to us,” (Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 
b. iv. c. 28). According to Murdoch, he flourished from 
about the year a.p. 170. 

Eusebius also states that Melito, bishop of Sardis, pub- 
lished a work named, 6 «gi xugiaxns Aoyos, ‘Husgas seems the 
most natural word to supply, in which case of course the 
book must have been on the Lord’s day.—(Ibid. c. xxvi.) 

Irenszus, who died about a.p. 202, has more than one 
passage of interest bearing on the subject of the Lord’s day, 
or relating to the moral law. ‘‘ Abraham,” he says, “ with- 
out circumcision, and without observance of Sabbaths, 
believed in God, and it was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness, and he was called the friend of God.” The remainder 
of the quotation as given by Hessey, and cited from him by 
Cox, is not in the original, at least not in that edition of the 
fathers we have used—Migne’s, published at Paris. Hes- 
sey’s printer has evidently misplaced the inverted commas, 
and thus attributed to Irenzus a sentence really penned by 
Hessey. [See Hessey on Sunday, p. 58.) Regarding the 
Mosaic law Ireneus remarks, ‘“‘ Preparing man for a life of 
holiness [lit., for which life] the Lord himself with his own 
voice spake the words of the Decalogue alike to all; these 
commandments, therefore, in like manner, continue with us 
extended and enlarged—not abolished by his coming in the 
flesh. But the ordinances of bondage he gave to the people 
separately by the voice of Moses, as being suitable for their 
instruction (apta illorum eriditioni) as Moses himself says, 
‘And the Lord commanded me at that time to teach you 
statutes and judgments.’ These then which were given as a 
yoke of bondage, and as a sign to them, he has blotted out 
(circwmscripsit) by the new covenant of liberty. But what 
are natural, and becoming men who are free, and common 
to all—these commandments he has enlarged and extended 
ungrudgingly, bountifully granting to men through their 
adoption to know God as their Father, and to love him with 
all their heart, and without unwillingness to follow his word, 
abstaining not from evil deeds alone, but even from the 
desire of them (Adv. Heres, lib. iv. c. 16, not. 81, as in 
Holden, Gilfillan, and Cox). In the Quarta-deciman con- 
troversy, the decision concurred in, if not even drawn out by, 
Ireneus was that, ‘“‘ The mystery of the Lord’s resurrection 
may not be celebrated on any other day than the Lord’s 
day, and on this alone should we observe the breaking off of 
the paschal fast.” (Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v.23.) Again, ‘ The 
not bending of the knee on the Lord’s (day) is a symbol of 
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the resurrection (Frag. de pasch. in Justini. respons. ad 
quest. 115, ad orthodoxos). 

Tertullian follows next. He was converted, it is believed, 
about the year a.p. 196, became a Montanist about a.p. 201, 
and died about a.p. 220. He draws a broad line of distine- 
tion between the seventh day or Sabbath, and the first, or 
Lord’s day. Thus he calls Jesus “the destroyer of the 
Sabbath” (De spectaculis, sec. 830). But he qualifies this 
sweeping statement in other passages, as in this for instance, 
“Sed non omnino destruxit,” &c., “‘ but he did not entirely 
destroy it” (Adv. Marcion, iv. 12). Sometimes concludin 
that Adam, Abel, and others of the primeval fathers, di 
not observe a Sabbath, he yet says, “ That very day which 
was holy from the beginning by his Father’s benediction, he 
made more holy by his own benefaction” (Adv. Marcion iv. 
' 12). Again, of the Jewish weekly sacred.days, he remarks, 
“We to whom these Sabbaths belong not,” &c. (quibus 
sabbata extranea sunt) (de Idol. sec. 14). Of the heathen, 
“No Lord’s day, no Pentecost, even had they known, would 
they have shared with us! For they would be afraid, lest 
they should be thought Christians” (Ibid.). And again, “For 
the heathen festival is on but one day in every year; thine 
upon every eighth day” (Ibid.). ‘‘ We give up to rejoicing the 


day of the sun (Diem solis letitie indulgemus) (1st Apol. c. 

16). Again, ‘‘ The sacrament of the Eucharist, commanded 

by the Lord at the time of the supper (in tempore victus), 

and to all, we receive even at our nee before daybreak 
a 


(ante lucanis ccetibus)—on the Lord’s day we account it 
unlawful to fast, or to worship upon the knees (De corona 
militis c. 8). But we ought according to the doctrine 
received by us, to beware on the Lord’s day alone, not of 
that only, i.e. of kneeling on the Lord’s day, ‘but of all 
anxiety, deferring even business, lest we should give place 
in any degree to the devil’ (De Oratione, c. 28). But you 
will say, How shall we assemble? How shall we celebrate . 
the Lord’s day solemnities? Just as the apostles did, who 
were safe by faith, not by bribery. If faith can remove 
mountains, it may with much greater ease the soldiery” 
(De fuga c. 14). 
The views of Clement of Alexandria regarding the Lord’s 
day next claim attention. Four passages bearing on the 
subject have been adduced from this half-philosophical half- 
fanciful writer. They are these. The fourth* command- 
ment tells us that the world was made by God, and that he 
* In Migne s Edition of the Fathers, cg:res, third. Suspecting this to be a 


Romish perversion, we had recourse to another edition of Clement, that of 
i us Klotz, Lipsie, 1881, but there also it was ¢grres. 
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gave us (i) the seventh day as a rest, because of the 
sufferings and afflictions of our lives. For God has no 
fatigue, no suffering, no need; but we, as bearing the flesh, 
have need of rest. Therefore the seventh day declared to 
be the rest, the cessation of evil, to prepare for that day 
that brought a new beginning (agxsyovor) ; that is our real rest; 
what is also the first origin of the real Light, by whom all 
things are seen, and all things received as our inheritance ; 
from this day the primest wisdom and renews iy enlighten 
us; for the Light of Truth, the true unshadowed Light, the 
Spirit of the Lord, divided without division to those who are 
sanctified through faith, is like a lamp for the reer of 
things that are: following this, then, through the whole of 
our lives, we are set free from affliction; and this is to 
rest. . . . Since we have arrived at this point, to be speak- 
ing of the seventh and eighth day, we must briefly call to 
mind this also, for the eighth day seems properly to be called 
the seventh, and the seventh, as it appears manifest, the sixth; 
and the former to be properly the Sabbath, but the seventh 
a working day (ési weg: sCdomddos xal dydoddos 6 Avyos waguomAds 
suvOureves ug m pay bydods sCdomcs sivas xuping; tag de 4 Hdouds, xard 
ys +b iupaves xou % wiv, xupiws sivas oalCarev, ipydris bs % ECdomcg ”— 
Strom. lib. vi. c. xvi. (Cox, 840-1). The translation is that 
of Mr James, London, 1816.* Bishop Kaye, who has par- 
ticularly studied Clement, demurs, it appears, to the render- 
ing of sdouas and éyéous in the last sentence by seventh da 
and eighth day. He says they should be seven and eight. 
Mr Cox also objects to the insertion of the word “called ”— 
which it will be observed is not in the original. 2a¢Care, he 
points out, is not the Sabbath, but a Sabbath, and for the 
seventh a working day, he would substitute the somewhat 
enigmatical phrase the seventh a working (Cox, i. pp. 340-2). 
In another passage, speaking of the way in which a Christian 
of enlarged view, somewhat ambiguously termed a Gnostic, 
worships God, he says that he does it, “‘not at selected 
‘times (amsgass, days), as some others do, but continually, 
during our whole lives and in every way. Certainly the 
chosen race, which was justified according to the command- 
ment, says, Seven times a day have I praised thee. Where- 
fore, the Gnostic honours , not in definite places or chosen 
temples, nor yet on certain feasts and appointed days, but 
all his life, in every place,” &c. ‘‘ We, soe ing our 
whole lives a festival, persuaded that God is everywhere 
present, praise him as we toil in the fields, praise him as 
we sail on the sea, in any other mode of life have our con- 





® We have not succeeded in obtaining Mr James's volume. 
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versation Bema | to rule” (vii. c. 7). Again, “Such a 
one, having fulfilled the command according to the gospel, 
makes that day (according to Cox) a Lord’s day, (xugiaxde 
ixsivay chy juigay wots) on which he casts off evil thoughts, and 
takes those which are according to knowledge, glorifying the 
Lord’s resurrection as wrought in himself” (Ibid. c. 12). 
wii diy Amc enil eicyes pasar ny (rice 
disciple of Clement Alexandrinus, and resembled his master 
both in his fancy and in his philosophical tendencies. The 
sages quoted from his works, as more or less directly 
ae on the subject before us, are these: ‘“‘ But if any one 
should object against this what takes place amongst our- 
selves on the Lord’s days, or on preparation days, or on the 
days of the Passover or of Pentecost, the answer is, that the 
perfect Christian who continually lives in the words, and 
. works, and thoughts of the Word of God, his natural Lord, 
continually lives in his days, daily keeps a Lord’s day,” &. 
(Contra Celsum, 1. viii. c. 22). A —, quoted by Mr 
James from Origen’s 7th homily on Exodus, sec. 5, runs as 
follows: “It is plain from holy writ that manna was first 
given on earth on the Lord’s day. For if, as the Scripture 
says, it was gathered six successive days, and there was 
none on the seventh day, without doubt it began to be given 
on the first day of the week, which is the Lord’s day. But 
if it be clear from the holy Scriptures that God rained 
manna from heaven on the Lord’s day, and rained none on 
the Sabbath day, let the Jews understand, that from that 
time our Lord’s day was set above the Jewish Sabbath. . . . 
For on our Lord’s day God always rains down manna from 
heaven—but at this very day, I say, God rains down manna 
from heaven—for the discourses which are delivered to us 
are from heaven, and the words which are preached to us 
have come down from God; and hence we are blessed in 
receiving such manna (Origen’s 7th Homily on Exodus, 
sec. 5). 

Again, “ Leaving the Jewish observances of the Sabbath, 
let us see how the Sabbath ought to be observed by a Christian 
(qualis debeat esse Christiano Sabbati observatio). On the 
Sabbath days (die Sabbati) all worldly labours o to be 
abstained from. If, therefore, you cease from secular 
works, and execute nothing worldly, but give yourselves up 
to spiritual exercises, (Si ergo desinas ab omnibus se#culan- 
bus operibus, et nihil mundarium geras, sed spiritalibus 
operibus vaces), repairing to church, attending to sacred 
reading and instruction, thinking of celestial things, solicit- 
ous for the future, placing the j ent to come before your 
eyes, not looking to things present and visible, but to those 
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which are future and invisible, this is the observance of the 
Christian Sabbath (hec est observatio Sabbati Christiani).” 
28d Homily on Numbers, sect. 4. 

The writings of Cyprian must now be passed in review. 
It is believed he was converted about a.p. 246, consecrated 
a.D. 248, and martyred about a.p. 258. He says of some 
one he had ordained, ‘‘ He reads on the Lord’s day for the 
while with us, that is, by his solemn initiation in the office 
of reading, he gives a prelude of peace.”—Epistle xxxiii. 
(Migne’s Ed.), xxxviii of Oxford Ed., Translation, pp. 86, 86. 

Again, ‘‘ For in that in the circumcision of the flesh the 
eighth day was observed, a mystery (sacramentum) was given 
beforehand in a shadow and in a figure; but when Christ 
came, it was accomplished in reality. For, because the 
eighth day, that is, the first after the Sabbath, was to be that 
whereon our Lord would rise again and quicken us and give 
us the spiritual circumcision, the eighth day, that is, the 
first after the Sabbath, and the Lord’s day, was promised in 
a figure.”—Epistle lxiv., &c:, p. 197.* j 

A new epoch in the history of the Lord’s day took place 
when, on the 7th March 821 a.p., Constantine enjoined that 
it should be kept in the towns at least as a day of rest. 
“Let all judges, inhabitants of the cities, and artificers, 
rest on the venerable Sunday. But husbandmen may freely 
and at their pleasure apply to the business of agriculture ; 
since it often happens that the sowing of corn and planting 
of vines cannot be so advantageously performed on any 
other day; lest by neglecting the opportunity they should 
lose the benefits which the divine bounty bestows upon us.”+t 

Cox adds, ‘‘It is a curious and little known fact, that 
markets were expressly appointed by Constantine to be held 
on Sunday. This we learn from an inscription on a Sla- 
vonian bath rebuilt by him, published in Gruter’s Inscrip- 
tiones Antique totius Orbis Homani, clxiv. 2. It is there 
recorded of the emperor, that ‘ provisione pietatis su# nun- 
dinas die solis perpeti anno constituit;’ by a pious provision 
he appointed markets to be held on Sunday throughout the 
year.” His pious object doubtless was to promote the 
attendance of the country people at churches in towns. 
*‘Thus,” says Charles Julius Hare, ‘‘ Constantine was the 
author of the practice of holding markets on Sunday, which 
in many parts of Europe prevailed above a thousand years 
after; though Charlemagne issued a special law (cap. cxl.) 





* This translation has not been verified, the epistle not being in the proper 
place in Migne, having been transferred to the Acts of the Council of Carthage, 
with no directions where these are placed. 

-¢t We have not found this among Constantine's decrees in Migne. - 
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against it.”—(Philological Museum, i. 80). In Scotland, this 

ractice was first forbidden on holy days by an Act of 
5 ames IV. in 1503, and on Sundays in wh. by one of 
James VI. in 1579. 

With the name of Constantine will ever be associated that 
of the courtly historian Eusebius. Various passages from 
his writings have been adduced as bearing on this question, 
the most important one being in his commentary on Psalm 
xci. (xcii.), “‘A psalm or song for the Sabbath day,” first 
brought to light by Moses Stuart. Speaking of the Jews, 
Eusebius says, “‘ Wherefore as they rejected it (the Sabbati- 
cal command] tHe Worp (Christ), by the. New Covenant, 
TRANSLATED AND TRANSFERRED THE FEAST OF THE SaBBaTH to 
the morning light, and gave us the symbol of true rest, viz., THE 
SAVING LoRD’s DAY, iv Swrnziav xds xugiaxgy, the first (day) of 
_ the light, in which the Saviour of the world, after all his 
labours among men, obtained the victory over death, and 
passed the portals of heaven, having achieved a work 
superior to the six days’ creation. . . . On this day, which 
is the first [day] of light, and of the true sun, we assemble, 
after an interval of six days, and CELEBRATE HOLY AND 
SPIRITUAL SABBATHS, even all nations [assemble] redeemed by 
him throughout the world, AND DO THOSE THINGS ACCORDING TO 
THE SPIRITUAL LAW, which were decreed for the priests to do on 
the Sabbaths ; for we make spiritual offerings and sacrifices, 
which are called sacrifices of peace and rejoicing; we make 
incense of a good odour to ascend, as it is said, ‘Let my 
prayer come up before thee as incense.’ Yea, we also 
present the shewbread, reviving the remembrance of our 
salvation, the blood of sprinkling, which is of the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins (sin, éuagria») of the world, 
and which purifies our souls. . . . Moreover, we are dili- 
gent to do zealously, on that day, the things enjoined in this 
psalm by word and work, making confession to the Lord, 
and singing in the name of the Most High. In the morn- 
ing, also, with the first rising of our light, we proclaim the 
mercy of God towards us; also his truth by night, exhibit- 
ing a sober and chaste demeanour; AND ALL’ THINGS WHATSO- 
EVER THAT IT WAS DUTY TO DO ON THE SasBaTH [Jewish 
seventh day], THESE WE HAVE TRANSFERRED TO THE Lorp’s Day, 
as more appropriately belonging to it, because IT HAS A PRE- 
CEDENCE and IS FIRST IN RANK, AND MORE HONOURABLE THAN 
THE Jewish SapeatH. For in that day, in making the world, 
God said, Let there be light, and there was light; and on 
the same day the Sun of righteousness arose upon our 
souls. WHEREFORE IT IS DELIVERED TO US [tagadiduras, it is 
handed down by tradition] THaT WE SHOULD MEET TOGETHER 
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ON THIS DAY; and it is ordered (sgeersraxras) that we should 
do these things announced in this psalm.’” ([Vers. 2, 8.] 
“After some interval he speaks again of the title to the 
, and says, that it does not so much respect the Jewish 
bbath, for it signifies the ‘Lorp’s pay and the resurrection 
day, as we have proved in other places, ver. 5.’ ‘This 
scripture teaches (that we are to spend the Lord’s day] in 
leisure for religious exercises [ray Ssiw» doxjoson), and IN OESSA- 
TION AND VACATION FROM ALL BODILY AND MORTAL WORKS, which 
the Scripture calls Sabbath and rest.’”—(Cox i. 361-2.) 

Before attempting to reason on the passages now placed 
before the reader, it is proper to reflect that a certain im- 
perfection necessarily attaches to all discussions with respect 
to the doctrine and worship of the early church. Not very 
many Christian writings of the first three centuries are 
extant. While then the works of the fathers, or at least 
such portions of them as are supposed to be genuine, may be 
adduced as evidence for the existence of institutions or 
practices of which they make mention, one would greatl 
err did he assume the non-existence of all that they fail 
to describe. In any circumstances, it is proverbially difficult 
to prove a negative: to do so in this case is absolutely im- 
possible. 

To sum up now the evidence of the fathers, adding also 
that of the heathen Pliny, in favour of the Lord’s day. No 
real protestant interprets Scripture simply by the fathers ; 
but yet a certain value attaches to their views in the direct 
ratio of their antiquity, since the older they are they come 
nearer the fountainhead of the stream of tradition regarding 
the oral teaching of the apostles—a stream which, after 
running a little way, becomes hopelessly corrupt. In this 
point of view, it is of exegetical importance to remark, that 
the Christians of Bithynia, about forty years after the death 
of Paul, did not hold the perplexing passages in Romans and 
Galatians, which seem to condemn the principle of making 
distinction in regard to days, to forbid their observing the 
‘* stated day” mentioned by the younger Pliny. And if one 
could entertain any real doubt as to the meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘** Lord’s ” in Rev. i. 10, he would find his faith 
in the accuracy of the popular interpretation confirmed on 
discovering that this was one of the phrases used by the 
early Christians to designate the first day of the week. 
True Sir William Domville says: ‘‘ More especially, I ask, 
why is an appeal to the text in the Revelations not to be 
found in any writing of the fathers of that period (the first 
three centuries}? The answer is so obvious as scarcely to 
need stating,—Either they did not consider the phrase of 
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‘the Lord’s day’ as meaning there the first day of the week, 
or the phrase itself was an interpolation made in some later 
century. From the horns of this dilemma, Sabbatarians, 
you have no escape” (Vol. i. supp. pp. 6-8; quoted in Cox, 
1. 887). Nothing can be more arbitrary than the alternative 
to which Domville would shut us up.. Perhaps his method 
of procedure might be legitimate, if one were examining 
works produced by sternly scientific theologians, who never 
stated what they believed without at the same time indicat- 
ing the foundation on which their faith rested. But this is 
not the method of the Christian fathers. The church had 
not in their day advanced much beyond the period of in- 
fancy; and the utterances of the fathers bear a much closer 
analogy to the innocent prattle of children, than to the well 
weighed statements of thoughtful manhood. They will not 
- bear minute criticism. We do not expect them to tell us 
from what Scripture passage they borrow the name of the 
sacred day. Even if there were difficulty in the case, which 
we cannot see that there is, one of Sir Wm. Domville’s pro- 
posed solutions—that of declaring the passage in Revelations 
an interpolation, without any examination of the evidence 
of manuscripts for or against its genuineness—is a poe 
way of cutting the knot against which biblical critics of a 
schools will reclaim. His other solution is equally unsatis- 
factory. To our mind, the frequent use by the fathers of 
the expression Lord’s day for the first of the week, had 
strongly suggested that they interpreted the passage in 
Revelations precisely as is sera done now. ere else 
than from Revelations could Irensus, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and Cyprian have obtained the term 
Lord’s day, which one and all of them apply to the first day 
of the week? Sir William Domville is entitled to the grati- 
tude of all inquirers after truth for having cleared out of 
their way certain spurious passages occasionally adduced 
on the Sabbatarian side; but in his controversial eagerness 
for victory, he occasionally uses arguments, like that now 
animadverted on, which we think must entirely fail to satisfy 
unprejudiced minds. 
ut to proceed. Some of the fathers, as Justin Martyr, 
and Ireneus, seem to have held that there was no keeping 
of Sabbaths before Moses; and Tertullian has two statements 
on the subject, apparently inconsistent with each other. 
When Justin oy aA speaks of the elements keeping no Sab- 
baths, one would be apt to suppose that he was about to 


contend against any distinction of days, yet we learn from 
himself that he and his fellow Christians observed Sunday 


because it was the first of the six days’ creation, and the 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVII. 


Pp 
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——. be sents - When he, mare uy rere 
ia, and Origen, speak of keeping spiritual Sa every 
day, this does not, Phat we can see, imply that they disliked 
the more special observance of the one day in seven. A 
modern Sabbatarian of enlarged mind could adopt their 
language, and hold the obligation of the Lord’s day all the 
while. 

The opinion is entertained by many that the word Sabbath 
is not used by any father of the first three centuries to desig- 
nate the Christian day of rest. We cannot assent to so 
sweeping a generalisation, there being one or two cases 
difficult to harmonise with this view. It will be remembered 
that Origen propounded the question, “‘ Let us see how the 
Sabbath ou Ant to be observed by a Christian;” and, on 
finishing, adds, ‘‘This is the observance of the Christian 
Sabbath.” We do not think the attempt a successful one to 
explain away the natural meaning of these words, which one 
might suppose taken from a discourse by an English evan- 
gelical clergyman, or by a Scotch divine, rather than from 
the writings of a Christian father. In investigating the 
grounds on which a certain nomenclature was adopted by 
the early church in regard to the weekly sacred day, it must 
not be forgotten that a state of things then existed, to 


which there has never since been a ewe in the Christian 


community. A vast proportion of the believing brethren 
were Jews, who, joining in the observance of the Lord’s day, 
were allowed, in consideration of their early prejudices, to 
keep also the seventh day sacred, provided they did not im- 
pose this yoke upon their gentile associates. To avoid per- 
petual confusion, it was therefore necessary, to an extent of 
which one can now have little conception, to confine the 
term Sabbath to the seventh day, an, if the first day was 
distinctively named, in a Christian manner, to term it only 
the Lord’s day. Sometimes, however, when it was sought to 
point out the analogy between the sacred days under the 
older and the newer economy, the term ‘‘ Christian Sabbath” 
might be employed. 

It is beyond dispute that the early fathers, or at least 
several of them, held that the first day of the week should 
be one, not of mourning but of joy, inasmuch as it was com- 
memorative, not of the sufferings but of the triumphant 
resurrection of Christ. Thus, Tertullian says, “ Sunday we 
give to joy” (Diem solis letitie indulgemus); and again, 
“« We consider it wrong to fast on the Lord’s day, or to pray 
kneeling during its continuance.” So also Barnabas, or 
whoever wrote in his name, ‘‘ We observe the eighth day 
with gladness.” Ireneus would seem to have held the same 
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opinion. Thus the early Christian would have entered with 
his soul into such a wees the fourth of the collection 
usually appended to the h psalmody,— 
“Blest morning! whose first dawning rays 
Beheld the Son of God 


Arise trium t from the ey, 
And orate dark sheen 
“To thy great name, Almighty Lord! 

We sacred honours pay ; 


And loud hosannahs shall proclaim 
The triumphs of the day.” 


Nor indeed was the Sabbath of the old economy designed 
to be an occasion for sorrow; it too was joyous, as com- 
memorating the creation of the world. 
. The next point is one worthy of special attention—the 

relation in which the fathers held the Lord’s day to have 
stood to the fourth commandment. With this also is 
involved another, viz., whether they thought it needfal 
to rest on that day from their ordinary avocations. It 
is universally admitted that the first day of the week 
was the stated day for public worship; but Mr Cox and 
his friends deny that there is satisfactory evidence as to 
there ever having been an abstinence from work on that 
day, till the edict of Constantine had made a change in 
public feeling on the subject. Then it began more and 
more to be contended that the obligation of Sabbath rest 
imposed by the fourth commandment was transferred to the 
Lord’s day. There are several reasons why we cannot 
assent to this view. On a ground already stated, we attach 
less weight than. some of its advocates do to the negative 
evidence derivable from passages which speak of Christian 
worship on a stated day, but fail to speak of sacred rest. 
Thus, in regard to the celebrated passage from Pliny, Sir 
William Domville remarks : ‘‘‘ They were wont,’ says Pliny, 
‘to meet together on a stated day before it was light and 
the religious rites which he describes as performed by them 
when they met, are clearly such as might be concluded 
before the working hours of the day began. They thus left 
themselves free to follow during the day their usual worldly 
occupations ; and in the absence of all testimony to the con- 
trary, it is reasonable, if not imperative upon us, to conclude 
that they did so; and, consequently, that to them the Sun- 
day was no Sabbath” (Sir William Domyille, i. p. 298, 294; 
Cox, i. 804). We cannot see that on the frail foundation of 
negative evidence one can build up such a structure as this. 
Before it can be ‘‘ imperative” on us to hold that by wor- 
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shipping before daylight they left themselves free to return 
to their ordinary avocations, and did in fact so return, we 
should require to be satisfied that they did not choose for 
their meetings the period ‘before it was light,” from the feel- 
ing that they thus best commemorated the glorious triumph 
of him who rose, as a hymn words it, ‘‘so early from the 
dead”; or that they did not select this time that they might 
escape notice, and avoid persecution ; or because the slaves, 
who must have constituted a considerable portion of their 
body, could meet with them then, and then only. Attaching 
again all due weight to the fact that Justin Martyr is silent 
as to whether the Christians abstained from work on the 
Sabbath, even when we might have expected him to throw 
some light on the subject,—giving also proper consideration 
to the truth that the same reticence appears in the case of 
other fathers, we yet think that the preponderance of evi- 
dence is against the view that, worship being over, ordinary 
work was resumed on the Lord’s day. Tertullian, it will be 
remembered, says of the way in which the Lord’s day was 
kept, ‘‘ differentes etiam negotia, ne quem diabolo locum 
demus,” putting off worldly business lest we give place to 
the devil. On the foregoing passage Cox remarks, ‘‘ Canon 
Robertson considers this to be the first evidence of cessation 
from worldly business on the Lord’s day. Neander finds in 
the passage indications of a transfer of the Jewish law of 
the Sabbath to the Lord’s day, and says that Tertullian 
seems to have regarded it as sinful to attend to any business 
whatever on the Lord’s day. I confess that I find in it 
nothing Sabbatarian—nothing, in fact, more than I should 
have expected, considering that the church had now become 
somewhat settled—that, rather than that the duties peculiar 
to the Lord’s day should be neglected, worldly business was 
- off to another day. It is especially said that this is not 

ue to the Sabbath, or, indeed, to any other day whatever” 
(Cox, i. p. 881-2). We think the view of Canon Robertson 
and of Neander correct; and surely Mr Cox must have felt 
that it was the more natural one when he introduced the 
mention of his assent to the contrary opinion with the words, 
“T confess.” If the translation be accepted which makes 
Clement of Alexandria say, ‘‘ The eighth day seems properly 
to be called the seventh, and the seventh, as it appears 
manifest, the sixth ; and the former to be properly the Sab- 
bath, but the seventh a working day ;” then Sabbatic rest on 
the first day of the week is clearly implied. But Mr Cox, 
after the example of Bishop Kaye, disputes both the transla- 
tion and the interpretation. He renders, it will be remem- 
bered, iCdoucs xal bydod¢, not seventh and eighth day, but 
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seven and eight. He omits the word called, makes the 
Sabbath a Sabbath, and for the ‘‘ seventh a working day,” 
reads ‘‘the seventh a working.” Clement, as is well Bee cit 
is a very fanciful writer, whose meaning it is very difficult 
to follow. When, therefore, one like Bishop Kaye, who has 
made Clement a very special study, comes forward with a 
decided statement, it is difficult to express dissent. Post- 
ming, then, any final expression of opinion till we have 
oa time, if spared, to en. through Clement’s writings in 
the original, we would with becoming modesty suggest that, 
as Clement was confessedly well acquainted with the Septua- 
gint, and itdoueas is the ordinary word there employed for the 
ivision of time familiarly known as a week, it must have been 
somewhat difficult for the Alexandrian father to use the word 
iCdquas, without its recalling the septenary division of time. 
- Admitting, as we do, Mr Cox to have made the translation 
more accurate, we think he will not deem it unreasonable if 
we suggest that the participle working must surely have 
been intended to agree with a substantive, and that no other 
than ‘“‘day” can well be supplied. And if so, then it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that the seventh day was_held. 
by Clement to be a day of work, and the eighth-(the fifst of 
a new week) one for rest. Cox explains that Bishop Kaye 
understands him {Clement} to be in this and the succeeding 
assages discussing ‘the properties and virtues of the num- 
ers six, seven, and eight, the hidden meanings of which 
numbers he frequently speaks of” (p. 417), and adds that — 
“the Gnostic mystery of the Hebdomas and Ogdoas is 
another frequent subject of his remarks. Elsewhere the 
bishop explains that ‘‘ by the Hebdomas, according to the 
Gnostic doctrine, was meant the rest from evil-doing, with 
reference to the Jewish Sabbath ; by the Ogdoas, the creation 
of man anew to a life of active well-doing, with reference to 
the day of our Lord’s resurrection, the first or eighth day.” 
(p. 258; Cox, i. 841-2). Glancing at the italics, which are 
not ours, a thought arises which we would venture to express, 
though again with diffidence. It is strange that the seventh, 
a working, should typify “rest from evil-doing,” and the 
eighth, the antithesis to a working, that is, a resting, should 
represent ‘‘a life of active well-doing. 
he passage in which Origen speaks of the way in which 
a Christian should keep the Sabbath, is the next to be re- 
viewed. He says, it will be remembered that “‘ ail worldly 
labours ought to be abstained from. If, therefore, you cease 
from all secular works, and execute nothing worldly, but give 
yourselves up to spiritual exercises, repairing to church, &c., 
‘ this is the observance of the Christian Sabbath.” 
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Mr Cox thinks the reference here is not to the difference 
between the mode in which the Jews observed the seventh 
day, and the Christians the first, but to the contrast between’ 
two modes of observing the same day, viz. Saturday. If 
Origen had been a Jewish proselyte to Christianity instead’ 
of being, as he was, an Alexandrian Greek ; and if, in place 
of addressing an ordinary Christian congregation, as he 
must have intended to do in his twenty-third Homily on 
Numbers, from which the foregoing extract was pa see 
taken, he had been exhorting some coterie of Judaisi 
Christians (Nazarene or Ebionite), we should have assen 

to Mr Cox’s view. But, adverting to the circumstances in 
which it originated, it seems more natural to interpret it as 
Sabbatarian writers do, of the first day of the week, in which 
case rest from labour and spiritual exercises are recommended 
to Christians on that day. 

In addition to the specific mention of the Christian Sab- 
bath, any passage in a Christian father which intimates his 
belief in the permanent obligation of the Decalogue, and, by 
implication, of the fourth commandment, may be adduced 
as evidence that he regarded it as the duty of Christians to 
rest on the—nay rather on a—seventh day. This, we are 
well aware, is disputed by our author and by many others, 
and yet we cannot but consider the balance of evidence in 
favour of the proposition. Few will be disposed to contend 
that the Gentile istians ever kept the literal seventh day, 
Saturday, sacred; and if they held that the fourth com- 
mandment required them to rest one-seventh of their time, 
they could not well avoid the belief that that seventh should 
be the first or resurrection day. In this point of view the 
passage already quoted from Irenzus is of a Sabbatic nature; 
the one we mean in which, carefully distinguishing betweem 
the Decalogue, on the one hand, spoken “ alike to all,” and 
the “ordinances of bondage,” that is, the statutes and judg- 
ments given ‘‘to the people separately by the voice of 
Moses,” he says of the former, ‘“‘ These commandments, there- 
fore, continue with us, extended and enlarged, not abolished 
by his coming in the flesh.” Even Cox introduces his 
observations on this striking utterance by saying, ‘The 
passage in Ireneus is certainly a remarkable one, as being 
perhaps the earliest indication of that Judaising tendency 
which, in the fourth and following centuries, was so con- 
spicuous in the Christian Church,” Cox i. 826-7. Whether 
it is justly characterised as ‘‘ Judaising” will be answered 
in one way or other, according to the dogmatic position 
which those interrogated occupy in this controversy. To us 
the view of Irenseus seems substantially correct. 
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We come now to the edict of Constantine, which enjoined 
that the people of the towns should: abstain from their 
ordinary occupations on Sunday. When an edict was to be 
promulgated throughout the empire, no term could be em- 

loyed but Sunday (Dies Solis); had the phrase been the 

ord’s day, it would have been unintelligible to many, and 
disrespectful to the emperor’s heathen subjects. This edict 
is held by Mr Cox and his friends to have caused the rise 
and speedy prevalence of the. Sabbatarian views against 
which they contend. But does it not seem somewhat incon- 
sistent with mental, or perhaps we should say political, 
eR ar to hold such a view? It is well nigh impossible 

or the most despotic sovereign to alter the religious or 
social habits of his people by a proclamation. When he is 
apparently successful in doing so, he in general owes his 
seeming triumph to the fact that he has simply lent legisla- 
tive sanction to the deepest convictions of the majority, or 
at least of a large section of the community. he gone 
against them, his edict would have been a dead letter. If 
our memory serves us aright, Gibbon in his ‘‘Decline and 
Fall of ides: Reanait empire,” estimates the Christians of that 


vast dominion as one-twentieth of the whole people, when 
Constantine established Christianity. A large majority 


of these were confessedly in the towns, while the stronghold 
of paganism was in the small villages over the country. 
Giving due prominence to the fact that the edict did not 
greatly affect the country, it still must have been a hazard- 
ous measure to enjoin cessation from labour on the heathen 
inhabitants of the cities and towns of the Roman empire. 
And it is difficult to understand why it did not fail igno- 
miniously, unless on the —— which we believe cor- 
rect, that in passing this edict in favour of Sabbath rest 
on the Lord’s day, the emperor simply expressed the deep 
conviction of at least the great mass of the Christian com- 
munity, and trusted to their moral — On this view 
it would not be the promulgation of Constantine’s edict 
which led to the origin and spread of Sabbatic views in the 
church, but their rise and continued prevalence which ren- 
dered that edict successful. 

One believing this reasoning legitiniate is by no means 
astonished to find Eusebius a such yoy as that 
quoted by Moses Stuart, and which must surely have come 
as @ surprise upon Mr Cox and his friends. ey answer 
in the negative the questions, whether the early Christians 
“‘ regarded the Lord’s day as the Sabbath, and believed that 
to it the law and non-sacerdotal duty of the Sabbath had 
been transferred by Christ” (such is our author's language 
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on the subject). And we are astonished that one generally 
so fair should fail to admit that, at least by the time of 
Eusebius, whatever may have been the case earlier, dis- 
tinctively Sabbatarian views had been adopted at least by 
multitudes in the church. What does the courtly historian 
say: “The Word [evidently meaning Christ], by the new 
covenant, translated and transferred the feast of the Sabbath 
to the morning light, and gave us the symbol of true rest, 
viz., the saving Lord’s day.” Again, we “celebrate holy 
and spiritual Sabbaths, even all nations redeemed by him 
throughout the world, and do those things according to the 
gt laws which were decreed for the priests to do on 
the Sabbath.” Or yet again, ‘‘ And all things whatsoever it 
was duty to do on the Sabbath, these we have transferred to 
the Lord’s day, as more appropriately belonging to it,” &c. 
If this language be taken in its natural sense, then it is hard 
to resist the belief that the cool, worldly Eusebius, with his 
co-religionists in Constantine’s time, held the theory which 
has been stigmatised as a novelty first introduced by the 
English puritans—the theory we mean which connects the 
observance of the Lord’s day with the fourth commandment, 
and makes the first day of the week, not a prayer day simply, 
but a Sabbath of sacred rest. 

The history of the Lord’s day during the subsequent 
centuries must be treated far more concisely. One of the 
successors of Constantine, the Emperor Leo VL., entitled the 
rar gen who reigned from a.p. 886 to a.p. 911, pro- 

ibited agricultural labour on the Lord’s day. What Mr 
Cox would call Sabbatarian views became more and more 
prevalent in the middle ages. Thomas Aquinas regarded 
the fourth commandment as “ partly moral and y 
ceremonial.” The setting apart of a fixed proportion of 
time for religious duties, he considered as moral. The 
ae of a special time—the seventh day under the 
older economy, changed ‘‘from the decision of the church and 
the custom of Christians” to the first day under the newer 
dispensation—he deemed ceremonial. The well known cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, published in 1567, teaches the 
‘abrogation of the Mosaic law,” but says that the people 
must not on that account imagine that they are no longer 
bound by the precepts of the Decalogue. The apparent 
contrariety is explained by the statement, that “‘ the ten com- 
mandments are not to be obeyed because given by Moses, 
but because they are precepts innate in the minds of all, 
and have been explained and confirmed by Christ our Lord” 
(Cox, i. 872). Aquinas’s distinction as to the fourth com- 
mandment being partly moral and partly ceremonial is 
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retained. The Jewish Sabbath is seen to have been changed 
into the Lord’s day by the apostles, for which a phrase 
doubtless deemed equivalent is substituted in another place, 
namely, ‘‘ the church of God in her wisdom ;” and had the 
commandment been only named the fourth instead of the 
third, even Sabbatarian writers would have found little in 
what the catechism says on the subject with which they 
would have been unable to sympathise (See the Catechism, 
also Cox, i. 874-882). 

The much debated subject of the views entertained by the 
Reformers regarding the Sabbath now claim notice. And 
the best way of treating it is to bring together statements on 
the subject from writers of different schools, and ascertain in 
what respects they agree, and to what extent they differ. 
Turning, then, to Fairbairn’s Typology, 4th edition, for an 
elaborate treatment of the question, we obtain one view of 
the matter in dispute. In his section entitled ‘‘ The Weekly 
Sabbath,” in vol. ii., pp. 124 to 151, and in Appendix A, 

p- 507 to 523, he has gone very thoroughly into the subject. 
fh Mr Cox we have an advocate on the other side of the 
question, who, it is satisfactory to find, characterises Princi- 

al Fairbairn’s treatment of the theme in the 3d edition of 

is Typology as a discussion marked by ‘“‘ care and imparti- 
ality.” What then do these two writers allege in regard to 
the opinions of the Reformers? Principal Fairbairn states 
that if attention be confined to one class of passages, it will 
appear as if proved that the Reformers did not believe in the 
binding obligation of the fourth commandment. ‘‘ There 
are undoubtedly very strong, as we think, unguarded, and 
improper, and, as might seem at first sight, quite conclusive 
declarations in the writings and authorised standards of the 
Reformers against Sabbatical observances” (Typ. i. 507). 
Luther, for instance, says, ‘‘ Therefore this commandment 
(the fourth), literally understood, does not apply to us 
Christians ; for it is entirely outward, like other ordi- 
nances of the Old Testament, bound to modes, and persons, 
and times, and customs, all of which are now left free by 
Christ.” So again, in the Augsburg Confession, express- 
ing not only the mind of Luther, but also of Melancthon 
and the leading Lutheran Reformers :—“‘ Great disputes have 
arisen concerning the change of the law, concerning the 
ceremonies of the law, concerning the change of the Sabbath, 
which have all sprung from the false persuasion that the 
worship in the church ought to correspond to the Levitical 
service. They who think that the observance of the Lord’s 
day was instituted by the church in place of the Sabbath as 
a necessary thing, completely err. Scripture grants that. 
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the observance of the Sabbath now is free; for it teaches 
that, since the introduction of the gospel, Mosaic ceremonies 
are no longer necessary.” To add only one more, and that 
from the Reformed Church: the Helvetic Confession, drawn up 
in 1566, after referring to the observance of Sunday in early 
times, and the advantages derived from it, adds the following 
statement: ‘‘But we do not tolerate here either superstition 
or the Jewish mode of observance. For we do not believe 
that one day is holier than another, or that rest in itself is 
pleasing to God. We keep the Sunday, not the Sabbath, by 
a voluntary observance” (Ibid. 507, 508). ‘‘In like manner, 
Calvin, in his remarks upon the fourth commandment, con- 
tained in his Institutes, says, that as the Jewish Sabbath 
was but a shadow of Christ, ‘there ought to be amongst 
Christians no superstitious observance of days;’ and that 
to regard the sanctification of every seventh, though not 
precisely the last, day of the week, as the moral part of 
the fourth commandment, was ‘only to change the day in 
despite of the Jews, and at the same time to keep up in the 
mind the conviction of its sanctity’” (Ibid. 509, 510): 
Such statements as these, if taken alone, would certainly 
convey the impression that the Reformers considered the 
whole Mosaic law, including the fourth and the other com- 
mandments of the Decalogue, as simply Jewish, and there- 
fore as not binding on Christians; consequently, Principal 
Fairbairn says of the expressions now quoted, and others of 
a similar character, that they ‘‘ unquestionably involve a 
doctrinal error;” but he points out that after all it was of 
mere outward rest that they spoke (Ibid. 510). Then, again, 
the Reformers had not thoroughly studied the subject, and 
they took up portions hardly reconcilable with each other. 
For instance, as the Principal remarks, “They held, we 
believe, without any exception worth naming, that the 
weekly Sabbath appointed at the creation had a universal 
aspect, and has a descending obligation to future times” 
(p. 510). And “we believe that they were at one in holding 
the Decalogue to be the revelation of the moral law, and as 
such, therefore, binding in all its precepts upon men of 
every age and condition of life” (p. 511). ‘‘ Regarding the 
Decalogue in this light, the Reformers plainly ought to have 
considered the fourth commandment, as well as the others, 
of universal and permanent obligation, and yet it is certain 
they did not. They laid down right premises on the subject; 
while, by some strange oversight or misapprehension, they 
failed to draw the conclusion these inevitably led to. It was 
the unanimous opinion of these divines that the rest enjoined 
in the fourth commandment was of a ceremonial and typical: 
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nature; that, as Luther expresses himself, ‘it was entirely 
outward,’ and as such, therefore, consummated and done 
away in Christ (p. 511). They attempted to reconcile the 
inconsistencies of their position by regarding the fourth 
commandment as differing from the others in this respect, 
that it was partly moral and partly ceremonial. In defining 
the import and the limits of these terms, opinions ran in 
two different channels. Some divines, with Luther and 
Calvin, did not think the commandment strictly bound 
Christians ‘to confine themselves to one day in seven, as 
if to take more would be to err in excess, or to take fewer 
would be to err by deficiency.’ On independent grounds, 
however, they believed that the time that should be kept 
should be one day in seven. Other Reformers, like Beza 
and Peter Martyr, held that ‘the moral obligation contained 
in the precept [the fourth commandment}, for all times and 
ages, was its imposing the duty of hallowing one day in 
seven; and that consequently, by changing the day from the 
last to the first, which was done by the apostles under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, the moral part of the com- 
mandment was retained in full force, while the Jewish 
‘mystery necessarily ceased.” —(Ibid. pp. 512-514). Striking 
the balance between apparently conflicting passages, Princi- 
pal Fairbairn thus sums up: “It appears, then, upon a free 
and careful examination of the whole matter, that the Re- 
formers, and the most eminent divines for about a century 
after the Reformation, were substantially sound upon the 
question of the Sabbath, in so far as concerns the obligation 
and practice of Christians. Amid some mistaken and in- 
consistent representations, they still, for the most part, held 
that the fourth commandment strictly and morally binds 
men in every age to set apart one whole ee in seven for 
the worship and service of God. They all held the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath at the creation of the world, and derived 
thence the obligation upon men of all times to cease every 
seventh day from their own works and occupations, Finally, 
they held it to be the duty of all sound Christians to use the - 
Lord’s day as a Sabbath of rest to him; withdrawing them- 
selves not only from sin and vanity, but also from those 
worldly employments and recreations which belong only to 
a present life, and yielding themselves wholly to the public 
exercises of God’s worship, and to the private duties of 
devotion ; excepting only in so far as any urgent call of 
necessity or we might come in the way to interrupt 
them ” (p. 522). e states also that though they held “‘the 
obligation resting on all Christians to keep the day of weekly 
rest holy to the Lord,” yet their one doctrinal error of deeming 
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the Sabbath of the fourth commandment a Jewish ordinance, 
has told most unfavourably upon the interests of religion on 
the Continent, and has been the root whence has sprung 
the abounding Sabbath desecration that characterises that 
part of Europenow. The views of Cox do not very materially 
differ from those of Fairbairn on the subject under consider- 
ation. He naturally gives considerable prominence to the 
anti-Sabbatic passages in the writings of the Reformers. 
He thinks sufficient care has not been taken to draw a dis- 
tinction between the Decalogue and the moral law graven on 
the heart of universal man, and believes that some of the 
inconsistency generally charged against the Reformers might 
in this way be removed. He says that Luther and the other 
Reformers—not on this point materially, if at all, differin 
from the doctrine of the Romish Church in which they h 
been educated—repudiated the binding authority of the Deca- 
logue as a law, but were willing to regard it as a teacher (Cox 
i. 384-389). That they were not always, in appearance at 
least, consistent with themselves in this view, he admits 
frankiy. Thus, after the example of the catechism of the 
Council of Trent, which, denying the binding authority of 
the Decalogue, still speaks of what is prescribed to us by it, 
Luther, adverting to the fourth commandment, speaks of 
what it requires of us, while Calvin says that ‘the law has 
sustained no diminution of its authority, but ought always to 
receive from us the same veneration and obedience” (Ibid. p. 
890). He does not think the words in italics were used 
strictly in their natural sense, and adds, “But as such 
ambiguous expressions were apt to be misapprehended by 
the undiscriminating multitude, it is not surprising that 
Judaism continued greatly to influence both opinion and 
practice in the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches.” Of 
course, in calling this Judaism, his opponents will not fail 
to allege that he makes a quiet petitio principii. 

It may be mentioned here that our author, in the preface 
to his ‘‘ Whole Doctrine of Calvin,’ Edinburgh, 1860, shews 
that the well known story, to the effect that Calvin once 
meditated the transfer of the sacred day to Thursday, rests 
on no earlier authority than that of a Roman Catholic called 
John Barclay, who lived in the time of James I. 

Mr Cox believes both Knox and Cranmer concurred in the 
continental views of the Sabbath, while the martyr Hooper 
considered 1 Cor. xvi. 2 as virtuallyacommand to keep the first 
day sacred (i. 135, 188, 389). The response in the liturgy, so 
familiar to all who have attended English places of worship, 
‘* Incline our hearts to keep this law,” was introduced about 
the year 1552 (i. 188). Strangely enough, during all the 
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fifteen centuries and more which had Pon eee since the 
commencement of the Christian era, the Sabbatic question 
had never become the subject of extensive controversy; but 
at length the conscientious investigations of the Puritans 
into all Christian doctrine and duty began to tell in that 
direction also; and the publication of a work termed ‘‘ Sab- 
bathum Veteris et Novi Testamenti,” in the year 1595, by Dr 
Nicholas Bownd or Bound, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, at Norton in Suffolk, inaugurated a new epoch in 
the history.of the Sabbath question. Then, according to Mr 
Cox, “‘the Sabbatarian opinions of the Puritans, which 
afterwards found more precise expression in the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms, and are now maintained by the 
evangelical sects in this country, were for the first time 
broadly and prominently asserted in Christendom (Cox, 
i. 146). In 1599, Archbishop Whitgift, the great opponent 
of the Puritans, made an effort to suppress the work, as did 
the Lord Chief Justice Popham in the following year, with 
the usual effect of repressive measures—largely to increase 
the circulation of the volume they were meant to extinguish. 
The opinions of Bound, or rather to which Bound had given 
increased precision and more extensive currency, spread 
rapidly over the whole country; but while this Sabbatarian 
theory stood as the one pole of opinion on the subject, the 
opposite one came more distinctly into notice than had pre- 
viously been the case. Any who have examined the religious 
statistics obtained by Government during the census of 1851, 
must have remarked how numerous Romanists were in 
Lancashire, doubtless from its proximity to Ireland. It 
was the same at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and the Romish leaders of that period did their best 
to keep their people from attending the Established Church 
by engaging them on the sacred day in dancing and other 
recreations, which were so carried on that the piping and 
revelry disturbed the worshippers in the house of od. The 
bishop having attempted to restrain them, a complaint 
against him was made to King James, which elicited from 
that monarch, whose instincts were in some degree priestly, 
the celebrated ‘‘ Declaration of Sports.” It is dated Green- 
wich, May 24. 1618. The — declared on the royal 
authority to be lawful after divine service, were such as 
dancing, archery, May-games, and Morris dances, while 
bear-baiting was forbidden. None, however, were permitted 
to enjoy those relaxations except those who had been at 
their parish church in the forenoon. This was ordered to 
be read in the Lancashire pulpits, but the injunction was not 
carried into effect in this reign, owing to the opposition it 
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encountered. But when James’s son sat upon the throne, 
matters began to be carried with a higher hand. It —- 
that.on the Sabbath afternoon, certain feasts or “ és.” 
had been kept, ‘‘ which led to much disorder and profane- 
ness.” The justices of the peace having made a complaint 
on the subject to Chief Justice Richardson, the latter, on 
his own authority, issued an order from Somersetshire, 
whither he had gone on cireuit, for the suppression of the 
wakes. Hallam considers that the proclamation was no 
abuse of authority, being quite in the spirit of an act of Par- 
liament passed shortly before. He, however, committed a 
mistake in having his order read in some Lancashire 
churches without consulting the bishop of the diocese, 
This irritating Laud, Charles was appealed to; Richard- 
son’s order was disdainfully set aside, and a new issue of the 
Declaration of Sports came out in King Charles’s name. 
Nor was it confined, as on the former oceasion, to Lancashire; 
it was appointed as the rule of duty for the whole of England 
and Wales. Its date was the 18th October 1638. It is too 
long to quote, but an abstract may be given of the positions 
it lays down. Evidently in the opinion of Charles, or, per- 
haps we should say of his adviser Laud, there were certain 
recreations lawful ‘‘ vpon Sundayes after Euening Prayers 
ended and vpon Holy dayes” (the two, it will be observed, 
are put on a level). These recreations he thought necessary 
for ‘‘the meaner sort who labour hard all the weeke.” He 
complains that his people had been debarred from them, 
and therefore republishes the Declaration of Sports first sent 
forth by his father. In this production of James’s, com- 
laint is made that calumnies had been directed against bim 
y ‘‘Papists and Puritanes” because he would not allow 
some “ Puritanes and precise people” resident in Lancashire 
to prohibit his subjects from. using lawful recreations, unlaw- 
fully punishing them if they did not abstain from exercises 
and recreations. He therefore declares “that no lawfull 
Recreation shall be barred to our good People which shall 
not tend to the breach of our aforesayd Lawes, and Canons 
of our church.” He thinks this will prevent their lapsi 
into popery, and even reclaim some from that faith ; that it 
will make the bodies of those who have recourse to the exer- 
cises ‘“‘ more able for warre,” and prevent drunkenness and 
discontent. ‘‘ Our pleasure likewise is, that the Bishop of 
that Diocesse take the like straight order with all the Puri- 
tanes and Precisians within the same, either constraining 
them to conforme themselves, or to leaue the county accord- 
ing to the Lawes of Our Kingdome, and Canons of Our 
church, and so to strike equally on both hands against the 
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eontemners of Our Authority, and aduersaries of Our 
church.” The kind of games regarded as legal are then de- 
elared, and the indulgence is extended only to those who 
have been at their own parish church in the forenoon. 
“« And our pleasure is, That this Our Declaration shall bee 
published by order from the Bishop of the Diocesse, thro 
all the Parish churches,” &c. This declaration of James’s is 
followed by a few words from Charles referring to the wakes, 
which were feasts at the dedication of the churches. We are 
not quite sure that James’s declaration was meant solely to 
prevent those who disapproved of the sports from enforcing 
their convictions on their fellow-subjects who were of a diffe- 
rent opinion, the doubt arising from the ambiguous sentence 
quoted above, which speaks of constraining the puritans to 
conform or to leave the county; while that the stories are 
true which represent the puritans in Charles the First’s time 
as being ordered at least ie subordinate authorities person- 
ally to engage in the games they deemed sinful, is pretty plain 
from the admitted fact that, as Mr Hallam, in the passage 
quoted by-Mr Cox, says, “‘ The immediate effect of the king’s 
declaration was to produce a far more scrupulous abstinence 
from diversions on euleme than had been practised before.” 
Had the proclamation by Charles simply left every one free 
to spend the afternoon of the sacred day as he liked, sports, 
we feel sure, would have increased in place of diminishing. 
But to proceed. Argument was tried upon the Puritan 
recusants. Prideaux, then or afterwards professor of di- 
vinity at Oxford, and finally bishop of Worcester, had pub- 
lished a Latin work on the Sabbath in 1622, which was 
translated intoEnglish, and given to the world a few years 
later, by Dr Peter Heylyn or Heylin, sub-dean of West- 
minster, and chaplain to Charles I. What side Prideaux 
took in the argument will be at once obvious when the name 
and office of his translator are noted. He was not the same 
with Prideaux, dean of Norwich, the well known author of 
the Connection between the Old and New Testament Histories. 
Heylin did not confine himself to the translation of another’s 
writings. Subsequently to the re-issue of the Declaration of 
Sports, he himself published a work on the Sabbath, giving 
special attention to the practical and historical parts of the 
subject, while Dr White, then bishop of Ely, took up the “‘argu- 
mentative and scholastic departments.” All these were on 
the royal side. More vigorous means were tried, many of the 
clergy having been deprived, or punished in other ways, for 
refusing to read the Declaration of Sports in their churches, 
When at length the whole — which Archbishop Laud 
had been so zealous to establish, fell with himself to the 
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gant, the long parliament, in 1648, ordered the Book of 
ports “to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
in Cheapside and other usual places”; and all having copies 
of it were required to deliver them up to be thus disposed of 
(Cox, i. 145-188, 415-481, 444, &.). But we have not 
space to trace the history down to more modern times. 

In taking leave of our author, we must again express our 
appreciation of his high ability, his wonderful research, and 
the scientific fairness with which he lays before the reader 
the whole facts required for forming a judgment, careless 
whether they make for or against his own position: We 
cannot, however, but think that there are times when he 
insensibly passes from the judge into the advocate, and that 
his volumes have accumulated extensive materials for the 
settlement of the Sabbath question rather than themselves 
furnished the solution which that question requires. 





Art. IX.—Rome and her Annus Mirabilis, 1866. 


A™ the fears of the Papacy and the hopes of the Protestant 

world that ushered in 1866 to be realised? or, is this 
annus mirabilis of Rome, with its p mme of change, to be 
handed over to an indefinite future ? We propose in this article 
to discuss this question, without limiting ourselves to it. There 
are other materials in the many-sided phases of Rome and 
of Roman life, that bear on the character and permanence of 
the Papacy, than the political, and, should our space allow, we 
shall advert to one of these. 

Many eyes have been turned towards Rome during the cur- 
rency of this year. Politicians and interpreters of prophecy, 
statesmen and theologians, have been alike on the outlook for 
some crisis in the fortunes of the power that rules the city of 
the seven hills. The least that-has been expected has been a 
revolution, a second flight of the Pope, the formation of a 
Roman republic, or Victor Emmanuel enthroned in the Vatican, 
and Rome the capital of a united Italy. These have been pro- 
jected on the future of 1866, as its possible, or probable, or 
most likely events. With more confident minds, changes more 
startling have been foretold amongst the certainties of the 
year. The Campagna was once more to be upheaved by her 
subterranean fires, and Rome and her seven hills to disappear 
in the conflagration. 
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The annus mirabilis has not yet expired, and until the cur- 
tain of the year has been rolled up, we must speak with caution. 
A change however, and a marked one, has come over the 
troubled vision of the Papacy since the earlier months of this 
same year. Our position having afforded facilities for observ- 
ing and noting the steps of that change, we now record them, 
as indicating that the expectations of the opening of the year 
are not in progress of being realised towards its close. The 
end is not yet. The golden head of the Papacy—its era of 
splendour, when kings held the stirrup of its pontiffs, has long 
since passed. It has declined even from its duller age of silver 
and brass. Yet the iron mixed with clay continues to hold 
the sword. and the crozier, the temporal and the spiritual 

wers are still one, and 1866 is not to witness their severance. 
“ree is not ripe for. the judgment that would pronounce 
their divorce, and the fact will not outrun the convictions of 
its need. 

The feverish tides of hope and fear, that at the close of 65 
troubled the Vatican, and gave signs of a struggling state, pro- 
voked and warranted the expectations, that were current at the 
opening of ’66, of some approaching catastrophe to the Papacy. 
The withdrawment of the first large detachment of two thou- 
sand five hundred of the French army of occupation in 
November flashed across the mind of Pio Nono, that the Em- 

ror of France seriously proposed to cease his protectorate. 
Ihe Ultramontane party in France had ss till the pope 
believed it, that the Papacy was more needful to the Emperor, 
than the Emperor to the Papacy. Besides, in his own convic- 
tion, the Pope had annihilated the convention of September by 
his famous Encyclical, and awed Napoleon into submission by 
the rebellion of his bishops, and the flame which the rebellion 
had kindled over France. It is difficult to account for the 
perceptions of a pope. He lives so entirely in an atmosphere 
where all rays are refracted to his eye, that while the outer 
world had pronounced the Encyclical a blunder, and saw that 
it sealed the resolution of the Emperor, which it was issued to 
arrest, not till the withdrawment of the first instalment of the 
French troops in November did the pope obtain a first glimpse 
of this truth. The steady tramp of the departing French, and 
the heavy roll of their baggage waggons, as they were drafted 
off for three successive mornings at an early hour, to prevent 
all citizen demonstrations, at length smote through the heart 
of the pope and his counsellors the sense of their danger. 
Whilst the Romans for some days after could not conceal their 
joy, and exchanged, as they met each other, the glad salutation, 
“We have seen the beginning of the end,” despair from that 
hour, or let us give it a better name, the heroism of a confes- 
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sor seized the “Holy Father.” The Convention was becoming 
an accomplished fact. One half was already realised, another 
year would complete its provisions, and leave Rome without a 
soldier to guard its tiara. The ee as one whose days of 
power were numbered, spoke calmly, yet decidedly and fre- 
—s of going forth from the Vatican a pilgrim through 

tholic Europe, to receive the homage and confirm the faith 
of his children. “I shall never leave Rome as I fled at first,” 
were his words at the time when conversing with one of the 
— princes, “I shall go out openly, with my staff and 

There was but one man who, at that crisis, while appre- 
hending its imminence, neither quailed before it, nor i 
in his efforts to provide for its eventualities. Antonelli and 
his agents were at work among the Catholic sovereigns, as pub- 
lished documents have since proved, summoning attention to 
the position in which the execution of the Convention had 
placed the Holy See, and leaving no efforts untried to form a 
union of the Catholic powers for its armed defence. He had 
no idea either of his master or of himself quitting their pleasant 
quarters in Rome till force compelled the surrender. On the 
other hand, the Ultramontane y, then strong in the coun- 
cils of the pontiff, were urgent that Rome should be abandoned, 
in the confidence that a reaction would the more speedily be 
brought about, and the Catholic powers rallied to restore the 
Pope by an armed intervention, The conclave that met on 
25th December decided the ultimate course of action. 

When the unusual discussion and anxious sederunt of that 
conclave got wind throughout Europe, it is not wonderful that 
the year 1866 should have been ushered in amidst sanguine 
hopes of some decisive change passing over the fortunes of the 
Papacy. At that memorable conclave, the Pope and twenty- 
eight members of the Sacred College were present. The ques- 
tion, as stated by the Pontiff, for the consideration of the 
meeting which he had convoked, was—“ Whether, after the 
departure of the French army, they could remain exposed to 
all the contingencies that might arise in the small of terri- 
tory that had not yet been violated?” Cardinal Riario Sforza, 
Archbishop of Naples, Cardinals Patrizzi and Grascellini, advo- 
cated with earnestness the system of exile, and carried with 
them nearly the unanimous opinion. Antonelli o — to 
their arguments the precedents of Pius the 6th anid, th, who 
refused, till constrained by violence, to leave the Eternal City, 
and referred to their own Pontiff’s example and that of the 
Sacred College in 1848, who remained in Rome “till,” as he 
expressed it, “the evil came to a height that took away all 
hope of a return to good.” Pio Nono bowed before the prece- 
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dent of his predecessors in affliction, and before his own former 
self, so gracefully presented to steady his then wavering pur- 
pose, and the meeting terminated with a resolution provision- 
ally to try the experiment of the Convention, even after the 
departure of the last of the French. Antonelli’s counsels pre- 
vailed, and his influence was henceforth in the ascendant. 

The circular addressed by him to the pontifical agents 
abroad, of date prior to this meeting, is the best interpreter 
and truest witness of the greatness of the crisis as apprehended 
by those most conversant with the weakness of the papal 
government. It confirms to the letter the rumours that were 
afloat at that period of the — of the Papacy, and in 
the hope of the realisation of which, Protestant Europe was 
preparing its jubilee shout over her fall. There is no conceal- 
ment in that document of the apprehension that the withdraw- 
ment of the French troops would inevitably lead to the ruin of 
the small portion of power and territory still left to the Roman 
See. With graphic force it describes the present limited pos- 
sessions of the geo as an iron cage. “The papal territory is 


enclosed,” is its expression, “in a circle of iron, blockaded on 
all sides by the ions usu by that same government 
which insti , supported, and armed invasion, and now aims 
at taking possession of the Holy Place.” 


So utterly friendless was Pio Nono compelled to acknow- 
ledge himself as the year 1866 broke upon him, that after he 
had gone through the ceremony, custo at the opening of 
a new year, of blessing the hat and sword which the pontiffs 
have been in the habit of presenting to some princes distin- 

ished as a friend and defender of the church, in lack of such 

e sent them back to the papal depository. No prince in 
Europe was qualified for the honour of the presentation. A 
squib, put into circulation at the period, mistaken by some as 
a grave document, interpreted the general e tion of a 
speedy dissolution of the papal government. e squib as- 
man | to be a document issued by the Central National Com- 
mittee, giving elaborately detailed instructions to the Roman 
people, as if the way were cleared of all hindrances, how, as 
the last of the French troops were withdrawn, they should 
orderly proceed to unite themselves to the Italian kingdom. 

An incident, which happened at this period, indicated the 
extreme sensitiveness and tremulous condition of the govern- 
ment. Some harmless vivas that greeted the Roman senator 
and the muncipality on their visit to one of the churches at the 
Christmas season, threw the Pope and his counsellors intoa 
panic of alarm. That once noble name that kept the world in 
awe, “the Senate,” has now shrunk to be represented in Rome 
by a single senator, who possesses his state carriage and his 
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pageantry for festal occasions, but is as entirely under subjection 
as all the other authorities in the city to the one supreme 
wer that wears the tiara. Long established use and wont 
ave given, however, to this senator, as head of the muncipality, 
independent action in one department. If he cannot proclaim 
peace, or war, receive or dismiss the ambassadors of nations, 
there is still conceded to bim the right of determining the price 
of mutton and poultry, the rate at which the citizens shail en- 
joy their roasts and their fricassees. In the exercise of this 
right, this senator, in the beginning of the winter, had crossed 
the hopes of a party of monopolists, who had rigged the cattle 
market, and counted on making their fortunes at the expense 
of the tables of the citizens. He forced a lower scale of prices 
than had previously ruled for butcher’s meat. A blaze of 
paves followed this measure, which culminated in its 
ighest demonstration on the occasion of the senator with his six 
conservatori or municipal staff, robed in their togas, and 
attended by pages in yellow, proceeding to the celebration of 
a Te Deum, at the opening of a year, in the Ara Coli. The 
air rang with the cry, “Long life to the Roman Senator !” 
“The Marquis Caveletti for ever!” And awaiting the return- 
ing cavalcade, the grateful crowd renewed their shouts, mingled 
with the cries, “Down with monopoly!” “Down with the 
Roman Bank !” which at the time had in effect suspended 
cash payments. The proceedings were carried with post haste to 
the Vatican. A council was called, and in the apprehension 
that some insurrection was plotting, in which the senator 
might be about to re-enact the story of Rienzi, he was sum- 
moned into the presence of the Pope, and reminded that all 
vivas belonged to the Holy Father, and that the citizens should 
be instructed to whom they were due. The poor senator, thus 
reproved for his popularity, apologised most penitently, by 
straightway issuing a proclamation, that flamed for weeks at 
the corners of all the streets, enjoining, as he was admonished, 
that all public cheers and vivas should be rendered alone to 
the Holy Father. This soothing document was signed by the 
too pone Marquis Caveletti and six conscript fathers, with 
the flourish that once had in it the power that awed the world, 
8. P. Q. R—*“The Senate and People of Rome.” How are 
the mighty fallen ! 

The very sympathy offered at this period to the old Pontiff 
by the strangers at Rome, and graciously reciprocated, bespoke 
the universal conviction of the dangers of his position, as well 
as his own sense of it. A grandiloquent exponent of this sym- 
pathy was found in an attaché of the American em , who, 
in a speech that was applauded to the echo by the papal party, 
compared the Pope.to the Roman Senators who, on the occa- 
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sion of the invasion of the Gauls, clothed themselves in their 
robes of state, and seated in their curule chairs in the Forum, 
resolved to die by the sword of the invader, rather than aban- 
don the city consecrated by their gods. The resolution of 
Pio Nono to cling to Rome, in spite of gathering dangers, was 
not quite so magnanimous, Seven thousand French bayonets 
still guarded his tiara, and though in twelve months the last 
of the protectors would be withdrawn, diplomacy was unceas- 
ingly at work in Spain, Belgium, and Austria, to secure guar- 
antees from France, that on the completion of the terms of the 
convention, ‘the temporal power should not be endangered. 
The Gauls were still at a great distance from the Capitol, and 
“ Pope’s seat in his curule chair one of perfect personal 
safety. 

At the very time the complimentary oratory of the American 
legation was rounding its periods, light was breaking on the 
prospects of the Papacy. Itscrisis of alarm was about to pass. 
The silent emperor had begun to give some insight into his 
future policy, and that it was no part of that policy, that the 
papal status should be disturbed, or its temporal power endan- 
gered. When the Convention of September was signed, all 
the world supposed there was to be a bond fidé withdrawment 
of French intervention, and that the Pope and his subjects, 


as it falls to the lot of other kings and their subjects, would be 
left to adjust between themselves the question -of universal 
government. So thought Italy, and still more intensely the 
citizens of Rome, who, in the joy of their heart, broke into 
carnival on the ‘news of the Convention. But nothing was 
further from the Napoleonic thought than to hazard for a 
moment the —_ status. Napoleon had a double card to 


play, and he has played it with consummate skill. He had 
ong acknowledged that the army of occupation was contrary 
to the principles of France, and he had been deeply mortified 
by the utter failure of his attempts to school the Papacy into 
harmony with modern political ideas. Seventeen years had 
taught him that the papal government concedes nothing, is 
incapable of progress; may break, but wont bend ; may perish 
in its corruption, but will not reform; and he had resolved, as_ 
the result of his experience, that he should no longer bear the 
odium of covering with his protection a government incapable 
of reconciling itself with its own subjects, and incurable in its 
absolutism. By the withdrawment of his army he righted 
his position, increased his popularity in Italy, gained golden 
opinions from the Liberals of naen and benefited largely his 
own finance. 

*$But he had a second card to play, and he waited till it could 
be played with the greatest fect The Convention through 
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which he had gained these results had drawn upon him the 
hostility of the Church. The Encyclical had thundered against 
its impiety. The bishops of France had re-echoed its thunders, 
and when its first instalment became due, and was paid by the 
march outof Rome of two thousand five hundred French soldiers, 
the Pope and the Sacred College had been thrown into despair, 
and found themselves in the picture of American oratory like 
the conscript fathers, when the Gauls were in the Capitol, 
seated on their curule chairs, and robed in dignity for a sacrifice. 
But the despair and the oratory were alike are oe Na- 
poleon had still his second card to play. He calculated on 
the stage of conscious helplessness and despair in the develop- 
ment of the drama, and now the time had come when his part 
was to appear as the deliverer of the Church, and gather upon 
himself the benedictions of its head, and the gratulations of 
the Catholic world. 

At no time had it been the thought of Napoleon to hazard 
the peace of Europe by a wandering Pontiff, alighting per- 
chance in France, to provoke fresh rebellion amongst his bishops, 
or to become a tool in the hands of Austria, to be wrought by 
its diplomacy to his annoyance. The safe position for the Pope 
is Rome, and that position must be maintained, was throughout 
the Napoleonic idea faintly and dubiously uttered in the terms 
of the convention, but at length most articulately expressed 
when the hour came in which it could be spoken to his own 
greatest advantage. That hour was at the point of Rome’s 
most bewildering despair, when meeting of the conclave had 
followed on meeting to brood over a retreating army, an empty 
treasury, credit at a discount, and a Roman people ready to 
strike for freedom. 

The announcement that France was prepared to admit of 
the enrolment of twelve hundred of her own disciplined soldiers 
under the banners of the Pope, lifted at once the cloud that 
had hung over the Vatican ; and when this was followed by 
the invitation of the emperor to the other Catholic powers to 
aid the papal government in the reconstruction of an army of 
defence, the renewed lease of Rome and the Vatican was felt 
_ to be assured to the Pontiff, so long as the finance was forth- 

coming to pay the soldats du pape. So great was the rebound 
on this unexpected movement of the emperor from the pre- 
ceding despair, that on the circular of Antonelli, which fad 
been addressed to the pontifical agents abroad, appearing in 
March, the Pontiff, willing to forget his past fears amidst his 
now brightening prospects, expressed his displeasure that the 
difficulties and embarrassments of the government had been so 
strongly represented. But the secretary had not authorised 


the publication of his despatches, and it was easy to make light 
of a storm blown past. 
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As the result of this favourable turn in the fortunes of. the 
Papacy, hosts of recruits began to swarm in the streets of Rome, 
or were being drilled in the open fields in its vicinity. You 
met everywhere the mustering defenders of the temporal power, 
not yet accoutred in their regimentals or shaped into soldier- 
ing. The Romans eyed these raw materials with artistic con- 
tempt, and felt the deep insult of their presence. A detachment 
from Holland of short, broad-shouldered, bandy-legged youths, 
still clad in their home-spun, who passed during some days 
through one of the principal streets on their way to drill, drew 
forth the unmeasured merriment even of the porters and cab- 
men. Every one shrugged his shoulders with Italian expres- 
siveness, and exchanged looks with his neighbour of wondering 
incredulity, at the possibility of such being shaped into rank 
and file. The stately gendarmes of the Pope, as they marched 
to and fro in their measured pace, scarcely deigned to cast a 
look on their new comradesin arms. Indeed, the great feature 
of the early spring months in Rome was the activity of the 
drill ditguaal:i tain the silver trumpets at Easter were 
sounding from the dome of St Peter’s, and the Pope girded 
with a towel was washing the disciples’ feet, and performing 
other exemplary acts of humility that bespoke a kingdom not 
of this world, other scenes were being enacted all but under 
the shadow of St Peter's, that startled you with their contra- 
diction to the lowliness of these offices. Having wandered on 
one of the brilliant days at the end of March, as far out of the 
city as the field of the old Praetorian Camp, to recall the historic 
scenes of the past, and enjoy the magnificent panorama of the 
Apennines as they stretch towards the “lone Soracte,” we were 
surprised to find in a spot where we expected to have seen but 
dim shadows of former days, an encampment of soldiers, and 
the entire spacious field occupied as marching-ground, the air 
resounding with the tramp of military and the shout of the 
drill-sergeant. An extensive block of brick buildings, as you 
enter the enclosure of the old fortified camp, is already a fer 
racks for the papal preetorians ; the rest of the ancient camp is 
a field still bonaded on three sides by the same walls as 
enclosed it when Julianus bade for the empire from the top of 
one of them, when it was ees pee no to re ‘om 
possession for fifty days, the brief term during which hi 
unscrupulous masters mes bear to be reminded by his presence 
of their profligate deed. 

To swell the papal force that is gathering to this old muster- 
field, France, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, are contributing their recruits, and by the time the last 
of the French have left, a new army of occupation, numbering 
more than ten thousand men, will have taken their place. 
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That army will no longer be under the flag of a foreign eee 
It will be composed of so many “Corps de Volontaires Catho- 
liques,” the guard of the sovereign Pontiff and his government. 
By the recall of the army of occupation, the Emperor of France 
will have kept the word of promise to the ear, the papal flag 
will henceforth alone wave over Castle Angelo, but in the 
motley army his influence has summoned as its substitute, 
_— feels Rome more keenly that he has broken it to the 

eart. 

It is true, that the force which can be sustained by a king- 
dom, so narrow in its resources and already so overwhelmed in 
debt as the Roman, were utterly inadequate to hold Rome 
against Italy. But Victor Emmanuel is controlled by the 
higher genius of Napoleon. Besides, he is a party to the terms 
of the convention, and guarantees the papacy from assault ab 
extra. He is pledged neither to be the invader of the _—_ 
territory, nor to allow of its invasion. He may be overborne 
by his own subjects in their determination to consummate 
their vision of a united Italy by annexing Rome. The cry, 
“To Venice !” now soundin: hd Calabria to Piedmont, and 
wrapping Italy in a whirl of war-enthusiasm, if followed by war, 
and if that warissue in success, will be renewed in the counter- 
part cry, “To Rome !” that the work of Italian liberation and 
unification may be completed. But if a course less exceptional 
shall rule in Italian politics, and the peace of Europe be pre- 
served, the protectors now mustering around the papal throne 
promise for a season to guard its integrity. How long they 
shall keep watch over the tiara, is conditioned by the relations 
of Europe. The first shot fired between Prussia and Austria, 
or between Italy and Austria, and the Papacy is once more 
adrift. When the fountains of the great deep are broken up, 
old land-marks disappear, and who can foretell, when the waters 
shall have again abated, what may be the new disposition of 
land and sea? 

The scenes of the political drama shift rapidly, and amongst 
these, in —_ of the gathering army in the capitol, may again 
be seen a Pope flying from the Vatican. We only venture to 
affirm, that Shonld the present war-cloud blow past, no one 
need shrink from his purpose of visiting Rome next winter, 
under the apprehension that he should be setting his foot upon 
a political Vesuvius, and exposing himself to be sankela 
its eruptions, because of the withdrawment of the old army of 
occupation. 

But there are other signs of the decadence of the sovereignty 
of Pam Rome, than what emerge in her political horizon. In 
a dominant ecclesiasticism that has outlived the era of its need, 
you read the sure signs of the approaching dissolution of the 
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papal power. The measure in which ecclesiasticism has affected 
the past and present of Roman life, religious, civil, and artistic, 
is one of the most interesting studies to the stranger in Rome. 
Its parallel must be sought for in the Hinduism that has 
wrought itself into the entire structure of the social and literary, 
as well as religious, life of India. It is not merely dominant 
in the government and political relations of Rome ; it is a pre- 
sence everywhere, and everywhere, as in its government, is an 
element of decay. In Rome, ecclesiasticism has the univer- 
sality of an atmosphere. It has infused itself into everything, 
it meets you where you least expect it; in the studio, in the 
gallery, in the resorts of art, and of antiquarianism, amidst the 
ruins of the old, and in the streets and public walks of the new 
city, and under all circumstances, in the midst of its greatest 
works, and most magnificent church pageants, is attended 
with two never-failing characteristics, bad taste and perverted 
truth. This assertion may seem to conflict with the i 
fact, that Rome is the seat of art, the school of taste, the gal- 
lery of those immortal works that are the praise, the model, 
the despair of modern genius. Yet the assertion is capable of 
the fullest proof. 

In offering that proof, we do not overlook the munificence 
with which the ecclesiastical spirit has so often expressed itself 
—a rebuke and a lesson to those who congratulate themselves 
on being emancipated from what they have accustomed 
themselves to call its narrowing influence. Nor do we forget 
the acknowledgment due to some of Rome’s highest ecclesi- 
astical names, for the shield they threw around struggling 
genius, and the great works which we owe to their generous 
patronage. Still it has been the fatality of Rome ecclesiastical, 
in her departure from the simplicity of Christian truth, to 
falsify everything she touches. She is never satisfied with 
natwre, as she never accepts of truth fresh drawn from the 
fountain of Revelation. She is under an irresistible necessity 
of exaggerating, and straining after meretricious effect. Her 
heresy towards the highest truth has made her heretical in all 
truth. The poisoned root of her life has shot through each 
branch. ‘I'ake some examples. Michael Angelo rears a St 
Peter’s perfect in harmony of proportion, and rich in its interior 
decorations with the choicest of the works of the sculptor and 

inter. But Rome must drape in tawdry yellow and gold, and 

with faded crimson, the pillars and capitals of its majestic 
aisles, and convert the gorgeous edifice on festa seasons into 
the likeness of a Turkish bazaar. Or she must rear a formless 
monster baldacchimo in the centre of the transept, and break 
the unity of the magnificent whole, forgetting the maxim of its 
great architect, “that beauty became sublime by unity and 
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simplicity,” and inflicting on the eye of the tator the pain 
which the ear suffers an a discord is pray erie the aides: of 
some masterpiece of harmony. 

So fatal is Rome’s incapacity to stop at simple nature and 
truth, that not an early tradition bas come into her hand asso- 
ciated with her locality, but she has strained into a caricature, 
and destroyed belief by the unnatural e rations with which 
she has overlaid it. You go to visit the Mamertine, that veri- 
table relic of Roman prisons, where Jugurtha, the lion of Africa, 
who so long kept Rome at bay, was cast by his unpitying con- 
queror to perish of hunger, after adorning his triumph to the 
steps of the Capitol. It is a dismal subterranean stone cell for 
a man to find himself in, to die alone without bread or water. 
This prison, partly dug out of the native rock, and partly con- 
structed with massive travestine blocks, tradition assigns as 
the prison of Peter and Paul. If Paul ever occupied that Ma- 
mertine dungeon, no wonder he was reminded of the cloak 
which he left at Troas. You shiver in the hottest day, enclosed 
within its damp walls. Yet unless a friendly jailor supplied a 
taper, Paul could not have made use of the parchments which 
he more especially besought Timothy to bring with him. But 
not satisfied with the simple traditions of these great apostles 
occupying the Mamertine, Rome must add her touches to the 
tradition and turn them into fables. As you look round the 
solid masonry, dimly lighted by the custode’s taper, you mark 
a portion of the surface of one of the great blocks enclosed 
within a small iron rail. Is it some precious inscription cut in 
the stone by some weary inmate of the prison, to wile away a 
prisoner's hours or tell his sad tale? You eagerly look through 
the iron rail, but not a letter is to be seen as the taper is carried 
closer and closer to it. You at length see, or think you see, 
dimpled into this stone, something like to a rude outline of a 
human profile. That is the cheek of Peter, stamped there in 
basso-relievo, as his head was driven with violence against the 
wall by a fierce jailor! Who should have thought that Rome 
would have given to her favourite apostle, the first of the popes, 
so hard a cheek? We have better thoughts of Peter, save at 
one moment of his life, when his face was brass ; the moment 
that he denied with cursing and swearing that he knew the 
man. But that time had long passed, and Peter’s soft cheek 
come again, ere the era of his Mamertine imprisonment, if 
there were such an era in his life. 

Or again, you visit the little church, “St Paolo Alle Tre 
Fontane,” St Paul’s of the Three Fountains, which tradition, 
and probably a well founded one, has assigned as the spot 
where Paul was beheaded. The church lies about three miles 
beyond the walls, passing through the Porta St Paulo, in a 
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now desolate region of the Campagna, malaria-stricken and 
deserted in summer even by the goatherds. In the hour of 
Paul's crown of martyrdom, it must have teemed with its 
thousands of inhabitants, as one of the ready outlets and sub- 
urban districts of a great city. On the spot where the rst 
head was severed from his body, a church now rises, and there, 
as a most precious relic, the stone-pillared block is rved 
on which that head was laid for execution. But Rome, not 
satisfied with these reasonable traditions, must add some 
touches of her own to turn your reverence into levity, your 
faith to scepticism. She shews you three fountains within the 
enclosure, which sprang up as the head of Paul thrice bound- 
ing struck the ground, a perennial fountain flowing on to this 
day from each stricken spot. 

Or yet again, take that most beautiful and natural of all the 
legends of Rome ing St Peter, that is associated with the 
church of the Quo Vadie on the Appian way. The legendary 
tradition is, that when the persecution by Nero arose, Peter, under 
the first impulse of self-preservation, fled, and had proceeded 
as far out of the city as the spot where the Quo Vadis now stands. 
There he was met by our Lord, when Peter in his rise 
asked, seeing the face of his Master towards Rome, “ Whither 
goest thou?” “TI go,” was the reply of our Lord, “to be asecond 
time crucified.” The reply arrested the steps of the flying 
apostle. He returned to Rome, and pisiuhed in the persecu- 
tion. The legend is characteristic, hits off Peter in his impulsive 
temperament and liability to sudden fear, yet in his withal 
true-heartedness to his lente But Rome cannot let the 
simple and beautiful alone, she must add to it her touches of 
the marvellous and exaggerated. In the Quo Vadis, you have 
protected within iron rails a fac simile from the original, 
religiously preserved in the church of St Sebastian, of the very 
print of the foot of our Lord, when planted in Peter’s way to 
stay his further flight. Those who chiselled so deeply a foot- 
print on a compact travestine stone, solid as granite, as repre- 
sentative of the footstep of Christ, had certaimly no etherial 
conceptions of the resurrection body of our Lord. A Hercules 
with iron shoe would have failed to have made so sensible an 
impression on a hard rock. 

The same incapacity of resting in the true or the beautiful, 


and letting them alone, appears in all the highest and most 
gorgeous ceremonies of the church. You expect when in the 
capital of Romanism, famed for the magnificence of its religious 
pageants, to witness some hitherto unapproached ideal, a model 
of august ceremonial worship. It is with a certain flurry of 
expectation you hasten for the first time to St Peters, on one 
of its high festa days. The grandeur of its proportions swells 
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before you from the multitude that —_ but cannot fill its 
area. Its nave is lined with troops of soldiers, and thousands 
pour along its aisles, and press towards every available point, 
from which the chief figure of the day may be seen, and yet 
there is no pressure. For once, Rome is truly comprehensive. 
Her great domed church takes in all, and yet there is room. 
The pope’s garde nobile heralds the approach of the procession. 
The curtain of the robing chapel being thrown aside, with well- 
ordered and solemn state it advances up the centre of St Peter’s 
through the file of soldiers. Its figures are rich and varied in 
their costumes and colours. All are well draped. There are 
cardinals, episcopal, priestly, and deaconite, gorgeous in purple 
and scarlet ; patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, in their rich 
clothes of gold ; Greek, Armenian, Polish, Ethiopian prelates in 
communion with the church in the distinctive ecclesiastical 
vestments of their nations ; mitred abbots, the heads ofthe reli- 
gious orders, in their sober black, grey, or brown-hovded mantles ; 
the corps diplomatic, brillant with the stars and badges of 
honour of their respective countries ; the senator and governor 
of Rome, with the military chiefs and officers in command of 
the French and Papal troops ; and chief of all, Pio Nono borne 
aloft on his portable throne on the shoulders of ten bearers 
dressed in rich flowing silken crimson robes. On each side of 
him rise the fans of peacocks’ feathers, full of eyes, and symbols . 
of the intelligence of the Holy Father, and showering from the 
incessant wave of his three mystical fingers blessings on the 
people ; every knee is bent before him in his progress, whilst 
the choir, waiting his approach, welcomes him to his royal 
priestly throne with the full swell of its choral symphonies. 
The scene is an imposing one, and reflected and heightened 
in its effect by the thousand eyes that gaze on it, you feel for 
the moment that Rome has succeeded in presenting you with 
an a a and gorgeous ceremonial. It ought to have 
su ed, for the eant we have now described has been the 
work of centuries. To the resources of genius there have been 
added the humbler contributions of millinery, upholstery, 
jewellery, and the art that arranges and harmonises the most 
discordant colours and materials,—all have been taxed for ages 
to produce that pageant. It has its effect, and could you sepa- 
rate it from that religion of simplicity and truth with which it 
has so strangely incorporated itself, you might find yourself 
unable to withhold some sympathy with the admiring or wor- 
shipping thousands, in whose hearts as it it has struck 
some chord of feeling. But Rome must always spoil the su- 
blime and the beautiful by her additions, be it in art, or in her 
own high ceremonials. Follow the Pope to his pontifical 
throne. When seated, he becomes like one of the great block 
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figures in a London milliner’s establishment, a passive figure 
in his attendants’ hands, to be dressed and undressed ; now 
his jewelled tiara shifted for the mitre, now the mitre for the 
skull-cap, to be again replaced by the mitre plain or jewelled, 
and one-robe to be hung upon his shoulders after another, or 
girt around him,—some of the dressing processes being per- 
ormed with no small awkwardness of attitude, and with little 
respect to dignity of posture or position, or even to the comfort 
of the living automaton, as is evident to all who have observed 
the anxiety with which il Sancto Padre guards his head with - 
both hands uplifted as his mitre is being pulled off and on with 
a frequency that never admits the fear to abate, that the papal 
hair or ears may suffer rudely in the operation. 

Why Rome should insist upon a public dressing of her 
pontiff, and exhibit his painful toilet to the curious onlooker, 
is a secret known only to the initiated in her symbolism. No 
doubt she has her profound reasons. To the uninitiated, it is 
the maximum of the ludicrous. 

We never witnessed a scene more grotesque in an assembly 
of grave, grey, bald-headed men, than was presented in the 
Sistine Chapel on Ash Wednesday of last February. The 
sibyls of Michael Angelo seemed to frown from their frescoed 
roofs upon the scene. ‘The carnival had just rung out its merry 
peal of bells, thrown off its masks and mummeries, dropped its 
withering bouquets, cast away its last handful of confetti, and 
ceased its deafening senza moccolo, to rush to penance, and 
clothe itself with sackcloth and ashes. In exemplary humility, 
the Pope and his sacred college were early at their peniten- 
tiary service in the chapel, where the Last J ———_ of Michael 
Angelo preaches to you as Paul did before Felix, by casting 
your mind forward to the day yet to come. In this sanctuary 
of art the cardinals had assembled to receive from the supreme 
pontiff, each on the circular shaven spot of his head, the visible 
sign of some inward invisible grace. As the members of the 
Sacred College passed to their places, their appearance s 
any idea rather than a meeting in sackcloth and ashes. The 
ample folds of their purple robes swept some yards behind 
them, borne as a train by servants in attendance, as they 
through the crowd into the square —_ in the chapel seated 
for their reception. When seated, the train was twisted up, 
and laid carefully behind each cardinal, to be again untwisted 
by his attendant as he rose and moved towards the throne to 
offer his salutations and receive the benedictions of the holy 
father. In all this there was not a little state, but no peniten- 
tiary service. ‘The salutation ended, the chapel on a sudden 
became one great robing room. Servants in livery were hurry- 
ing along the passages, each carrying a broad, open shallow 
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basket, such as nurses use for their baby-clothes, and making 
towards their masters. There could not be fewer than thirty 
or forty smart powdered fellows who thus instantaneously, on 
some given signal, invaded the centre part of the a and 
who proceeded forthwith to the task of turning off the long 
purple robes of their respective masters, passing in their place 
a short white lace frock over their heads, and capping that with 
another garment not of sackcloth, as the day and occasion 
seemed to require, but with a robe inwoven with gold on a 
silk ground, such as dignified ecclesiastics wear when they _ 
form mass, and shew their ornate backs to the flock. e 
dressing finished, and the cast-off purple folded up, and re- 
turned to the baby-clothes basket, the exit of the servants 
followed with the same hurrying and jostling as their en- 
trance, each encumbered like great Cesar with his weight of 

urple. Why Rome should offend all taste by converting 
fas august Sistine chapel, and during what she esteems a 
solemn religious service, into a toilet for the cardinals, she 
alone can answer. It is her fatality, in having habituated her- 
self to the corruption of the truth, to do everything untruly, 
and leave the touch of her first great transgression upon all 
that she does—true and simple in nothing. The toilet over, 
the ceremonial of Ash Wednesday pr ed with its accus- 
tomed humiliations,—the Pope himself first receiving an in- 
sensibly small quantity of the incensed ashes on his uncovered 
head, and in return for the easy penitence, absolving each of 
his cardinals as in succession they knelt before him, touching, 
with his finger dipped in the vessel with the consecrated ashes, 
the little bald spot, and pronouncing a benediction that sent 
away the princely penitent joyful no doubt in heart, though 
with a still gravely com and somewhat elongated rue 
face. 

The same leaven runs through the life of the humblest of 
the religious orders of Rome, and perverts it in seasons when 
truth and nature are nearest to men’s hearts. If under any 
circumstances nature should speak, it is in the reverence we 
pay to the dead. The event brings us face to face with the 
realities of our common lot, and to an end of all human vanities 
and exaggerations. The honour we render the dead should be 
in harmony with their condition and its lesson to ourselves,— 
it should be natural. In Rome, in a spacious convent, the 
head quarters of the Capuchin friars, there is a well-known 
cemetery. This convent, and its pleasant and extensive en, 
adjoin the famed pleasure situate and ruins of Sallust’s 
tial villa. Attached to the convent is a church, well known to 
the lovers of art for its picture of Guido’s Archangel Michael 
smiting the dragon. Under the low vaulted chambers of this 
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church is the burying place of the friars. As its interior opens 
to you under the dim taper of your guide, the grinning a 
that look out upon you! with their hollow eyes and lantern 
jaws from their niches begin to flash upon you, this is no place 
of interment of the dead, but of their exhumed bodies. As the 
light is increasingly cast upon the walls and roof of the vaulted 
chambers, you are startled to observe that you are enclosed in 
a chamber literally encased in bones; wrought into ornamented, 
fretted roof work, and hung upon the walls in variously 
wreathed and architectonic figures.. The chandelier hung from 
the ceiling is composed of an artistic arrangement of the larger 
and smaller bones of some venerable Capuchin, and the lamps 
rojected from the wall have their support from the great arm- 
se of some Saul amongst the order. In one recess you are 
— with a circle of entire skeletons, famous generals, and 
eads of the order, still clothed in their brown-hooded Capu- 
chin mantles, and holding in their hands lamps ever fed, sym- 
bolical of their once burning and shining lives. Other recesses 
are inlaid with myriads of skulls, named and ticketed, and 
adjoining them are others set with the disjecta membra that 
once owned these heads as masters. ' 
The scene we shall not say is revolting, for the bones are 
very dry and well polished ; but the mental training and habits 


of thought that could subject a confraternity to the traditional 
practice of such fantastic tricks on the dead bodies of their 
associates ; that could so thoroughly de-naturalise them, is a 
subject for study. We doubt if a solution could be found for 
it but in the falsity that, turning aside the heart from truth, 
twists and wriggles it into all distorting fancies. 

xt 


The pretext for this new moulding and polishing up of the 
bones of their companions is the sacredness of the soil in which 
they have been buried, and the necessity from its limited 

uantity of disinterring the old before the burial of the newly 

ead. But the sduniielé of the heathen of their own city 
might have taught them a better lesson: Ne tangite, O mor- 
tales, reverere manes Deos. No doubt, in addition to the false 
taste that dictated this fantastic use of the remains of their 
old associates, the financial interests of the order may have 
contributed to perpetuate it. For on certain high days, as 
“ All Souls,” sab at other seasons when the spirits of the de- 
parted are especially commemorated by the church, these 
sepulchral chambers are thrown open, splendidly illuminated, 
and crowded by a throng of wondering spectators, who are not 
allowed to make their entrance and their exit without the im- 
ploring rattle of the money-box, with its noisy biocchi, for 
masses for the souls of the spectres, that have awakened the 
compassion or the fears of the visitors. 
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The same phase of exaggeration, strained conception, and 
heresy against the natural, deforms and startles you in some of 
the finest productions of Italian art. The sculptors and painters 
that wrought under the patronage of the church, and drew their 
inspiration or their commands from it,—and this embraces the 
artists of all schools—seldom escape in the conception of their 
subjects, or in their treatment, from the spirit of their masters. 
What but a taste disturbed by the gross materialistic concep- 
tions of Romanism could have guided the exquisite pencil of 
Guido to that composition, as false in taste as it is profane in 
conception, which hangs on the walls of the picture gallery of 
the Capitol under the name of a picture of the “ Holy Spirit !” 
Or what could have led Raphael, with his delicate sense of 
truth and nature, to have shocked both, by bending his pencil 
to that fearful caricature of the divine Creator on the roof of 
the Loggia of the Vatican, where an old man with streamin 
hair, astride upon a cloud, and arms outstretched, is ouneidl 
to us as a representation of God dividing the light from the 
darkness! A mind perverted by familiarity with Rome's 
treatment of truth, and unable to disentangle itself from its 
radical falsity, could alone have allowed itself such unhallowed 
liberties, or having ventured on them, not hastened with one 
dash of a repenting brush to have effaced the impious repre- 
sentation. 

Can we avoid saying, in spite of the depth and truth of 
feeling in the same great painter's magnificent picture of the 
Deposition or Entombment, in the gallery of the somo that 
nothing but the unconscious influence of the extravagance of 
thought that is inseparable from all Romish conceptions of 
Biblical incidents, could have misled his pencil to have cast 
Mary into a faint in the arms of her attendants, overwhelmed 
by her affliction. Neither Scripture nor nature warrants this 
issue of her calm, faith-sustained sorrow, though, His excepted 
at whose cross she had that day stood, never sorrow had n 
like unto her sorrow. But Raphael was familiar with Rome's 
ever-recurring figure in her stations of the Passion, that repre- 
sents our Lord himself falling and fainting under the burden 
of His cross. Why should not Mary faint also? It is the 
characteristic of Rome that she never suffers an inward sorrow 
to express itself after its own calm depth. At the expense of 
superficialising it, she must give to it some physical and mate- 
rialistic additions. The mater dolorosa that faints in the 
picture of i. gr a a a pence her womned sang with 
seven daggers, and a face of anguish correspou to that 
clea ah sical death-stroke. “ie Pe 

It is this falsity that runs through the life of Romanism, and 
infects whatever she touches, and that has spread its leaven of 
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untruthfulness through the very hearts of her people, that is 
a more certain sign of her ultimate overthrow, than the most 
threatening of political combinations, or than the most violent 
revolutionary outbreaks. This is a worm at her root that is 
surely preparing her dissolution. J. L. 
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of recent Innovations. By James Bece, D.D. Glasgow and London: 
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The Organ Question: Statements of Lr Ritchie and Dr Porteous, for and 
against the use of the Organ in Public Worship, in the Proceedings of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow, 1807-8. With an Introductory Notice. By Ros. 
S. Canpusu, D.D. Edinburgh: Johnston & Hunter. 1856. Pp. 200. 

A Vindication of the Organ: A Review of the Rev. Dr Candlish's publica- 
tion entitled “The Organ Question.” By the Rev. Avex. Cromar, 
M.A. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1856. Pp. 124. 


E much fear that a general war on the organ question, 
within the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, is now 
inevitable and imminent. A controversy, which, by the wise 
moderation of thoughtful men on either side, had been 
hitherto allowed to slumber, at least within the bounds of 
the Non-conformist communions, and which, in the presence 
of the infinitely more vital and urgent questions of the day, 
might well have been permitted still for a while to remain 
at rest, has been suddenly stirred by the party least likely 
to profit by such a strife. The call to arms has been 
sounded, not by a zealot for change, but by a stout defender 
of the status quo. Dr Begg deprecates an organ movement, 
and he begins an organ controversy. He dreads a hostile 
invasion, and he equips an armed expedition. It is but fair, 
indeed, to admit that, in adopting this course, he is, accord- 
ing to his views, only meeting an inevitable danger, by 
anticipating it. The active movement in favour of instru- 
mental aids in public worship which has been going on of 
‘late within the Established Church, could scarcely be long 
confined within the limits of a single denomination. Sooner 
or later it must inevitably affect the state of opinion and 
feeling within all the surrounding communions, and give 
birth, among their members, to a movement either of con- 
current sentiment or of stern resistance and antagonism. 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVII. Rr 
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Such a resistance Dr Begg is desirous, by a timely precaution, 
to prepare. beforehand. Anticipating the landing of the 
French, he thinks it time to light the beacon-fires, and call 
his countrymen to arms. We only wish we were quite sure 
that the means he adopts are not more fitted to provoke an 
assault, than to repel and crush it. Of the volume which 
he has just issued from the press, we would desire to speak 
with all the respect due to its eminent author. It exhibits 
all the usual merits and all the usual defects of his well- 
known controversial style. It is strong in language, un- 
hesitating in opinion, broad and sometimes happy in 
humour, multifarious in information, robust, if not always 
elegant or correct, in style. . There is in it, withal, a genuine 
ring of honest conviction and bluff, downright sense, which 
it is always pleasant to meet with, and which one cannot 
help respecting, even while most constrained to dissent. 
Still it is nothing more than simple fact to say that, it is a pro- 
duction decidedly of that kind which is infinitely better fitted 
to raise a controversy than to settle it. It may strengthen 
the convictions of those who already think with the author on 
the question at issue ; it will certainly irritate and rouse to 
resistance those who differ from him; but it is scarcely 
within the reach of imagination to conceive that it will con- 
tribute anything to aid the conclusions of any thoughtful 
mind that is really in doubt or difficulty on the subject. To 
our ‘mind, indeed, he scarcely seems to aim at that. He 
does not seem to see any room for doubt or difficulty in the 
matter at all. Hence his manner is not so much that of one 
who labours carefully and securely to prove a point fairly and 
honestly disputable, as of one urging to a practical issue a 
conclusion already foregone,—not trying a doubtful question, 
but denouncing a proven abuse. Anyhow it is the beginning 
within the Free Church of Scotland of a strife of which we 
may not soon see the end. A challenge thus boldly given to 
all and every one within her pale—and their number is 
notoriously not small—who conscientiously deem instru- 
mental aids in worship neither unscriptural nor unlawful, can 
scarcely fail, we fear, to be ere long taken up by some like 
eager, and better furnished combatant on the other side. 
We have ourselves, for the present at least, no inten- 
tion of mingling in the fray. We are unwilling to relinquish 
the hope that it may be even yet, for a season at least, © 
averted. That it cannot be so always, or even for long, we 
are well aware; but we have a strong desire, if such a con- 
test must come, that the agitation of the popular mind on the 
subject should be preceded by a somewhat more careful sifting 
of its principles than it has yet received, in the calmer arena 
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of scientific theological debate. Our present aim will be to 
prepare the way for such a discussion, by a fair and measured 
statement: of the main arguments on either side, and of the 
leading issues on which its ultimate solutioh must depend. 

Availing ourselves, then, of our critical prerogative, we 
would desire to be considered as taking our place, not at the 
bar, but on the judicial bench, and we shall make. it our 
business, with all judicial calmness and impartiality, to hear 
and weigh the pleadings on either side. Our readers, if they 
choose, may consider themselves as the jury, only with this 
proviso, that they shall beware of committing themselves to 
any hasty judgment, or to any judgment at all, until they 
have pondered the whole question well and long, and are 
prepared, if possible, with a unanimous verdict. We shall 
hear the argument for the prosecution first, and then that 
for the defence. We cannot, of course, quote the whole of 
Dr Begg’s pleadings in extenso; but we are quite sure we shall 
do the strength of his cause no injustice, if we shall sum- 
marise it somewhat as follows—making use of inverted 
commas, not as indicating the quotation of any particular 
author, but only the statement of arguments for which we 
are not ourselves responsible. 

It is alleged then, 

-** 1, That the use of instrumental aids in Christian 
worship is unauthorised by the word of God. It is not 
denied of course that instrumental music found place, to a 
certain extent at least, by the divine countenance and sanc- 
tion; in the worship of the Old Testament church ; that its 
use’ is expressly recognised and allowed in the book of 
Psalms; that many of those divine songs themselves were 
composed in adaptation to such accompaniments, and de- 
pended in some measure on them for the solemn pomp and 
grandeur of their celebration. The psaltery and the harp 
and the loud-sounding cymbal confessedly formed as essential 
a part of the temple psalmody as the voices of the sweet 
singers of Asaph’s company; and both constituted together, 
as it were, that outward form or body, of which the psalms 
themselves, those grand and never-dying hymns of the 
church, formed the life and soul. Of the use of instruments, 
therefore, in the temple and by the authority of the Lord of 
the temple, there can be, and there is, no dispute. But 
then, it is argued that for this very reason they are inadmis- 
sible in New Testament worship and in gospel times. They 
belong to the temple, not to the church ; to the age of cere- 
mony and shadow, not of spirit and of truth. They were 
part and parcel of that system of carnal ordinances which 
were ordained only until the ‘times of reformation,’ and 
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which were destined to vanish away before the dawn of a 

better dispensation. As such their day has passed. Like - 
the temple itself, with its altars, its sacrifices, its priesthood, 

and all the varied pomp of its outward and mystic ceremonial, 

it has vanished amid the shadows of the past: the cadence 

of the lute and harp, and the clamour of the loud-sounding 

cymbal, equally with the smoke of incense, the gleam of 

golden candlesticks, and the pomp of sacerdotal robes. It 

is the synagogue, not the temple, which forms the true 

model of the Christian church, even as in it, it found its 

cradle and its earliest home; and there, neither harp, nor 

pipe, or aught but the simplest and most unadorned forms 

of spiritual worship, were ever known. The true law, in 
short, of New Testament worship must be sought in the 
New Testament Scriptures, whose customary manner, as Dr 
Porteous has observed, is not to indicate expressly and in 
detail the ordinances of Old Testament worship that are to 
be abolished, but rather those which are to be retained; so 
that whatever is not distinctly re-enacted there is to be held 
as ipso facto abrogated and set aside. ‘It must not be 
forgotten,’ says he, ‘that it is not the ordinary manner of 
the writers of the New Testament to inform us what divine 
institutions were to be abrogated, but only what observances 
were to take place under the gospel. They do not tell us 
that the passover was no longer to be observed, but only that 
the Lord’s supper was to be administered. So with respect 
to praising God, they do not expressly say that instrumental 
music is to be silenced, but they do expressly say that God 
is to be praised and worshipped by singing psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs, with understanding and grace 
in the heart, for the purposes of instruction and comforting 
one another. This is to be the change under the gospel, 
so far as psalmody is concerned.’* In vain, then, is appeal 
made to the inspired documents of a dispensation that has 
wee away, documents which constituted the regulative 
aw of a sacerdotal and sacrificial ritual, not of a spiritual, 
evangelic worship. Those ancient ordinances were of divine 
force and validity to the Jews, but are wholly obsolete to us. 
‘It is evident,’ says the same writer quoted above, ‘ that 
the regulations relative to instrumental music in the public 
worship of God are as much incorporated with the Mosaic 
or Jewish constitution as circumcision, &c. . . . Therefore 
we are entitled to conclude that circumcision, sacrifice, in- 
strumental music, and the temple, the whole of these insti- 
tutions, must stand or fall together.’+ And this position 





* “The Organ Question,” &., p. 91. t “The Organ Question,” &c., p. 86. 
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Dr Candlish has, in his recent edition of Dr Porteous’s work, 
fully endorsed, with the addition of this further emphatic 
declaration : ‘I believe that it (the controversy about instru- 
mental music) is a question which touches the highest and 
deepest points of Christian theology. Is the temple de- 
stroyed? Is the temple worship wholly superseded? Have 
we or have we not priests and sacrifices amongst us now ? 
. . » For my part I am persuaded that if the organ be 
admitted, there is no barrier in principle against the sacer- 
dotal system in all its fulness—against the substitution 
again in our whole religion, of the formal for the spiritual, 
the symbolic for the real.’ * 

“2. The use of instrumental music -in public worship is 
contrary to the practice of the primitive church, and to the 
views of the best and soundest divines, both in early and in 
Reformation times. Based on the synagogue, the apostolic 
church, like the synagogue, followed the simplest forms of 
worship, and eschewed all the outward and carnal splendours 
of the system that had passed away. The reading of the 
Scriptures, the singing or reciting of the psalms, the exposi- 
tion of the divine word, the simple eucharistic banquet, con- 
stituted the entire Christian ritual during all that first and 
brightest morning of the gospel church. And in entire 
accordance with her practice in this respect, are the views 
of her best and most trusted teachers. Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, Clement, all bear witness to the antipathy 
of the Christians of their day to a custom which they 
regarded as a remnant of Jewish ceremonialism. Basil, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, all either explicitly or im- 
plicitly condemn it. Even the schoolman Aquinas bears 
witness against it as unauthorised by the church, and as 
a corruption of pure Christian worship. ‘In the old law,’ 
says he, ‘God was praised both with musical instruments 
and with human voice. But the church does not use musi- 
cal instruments to praise God, lest she should seem to 
Judaise. . . . Nor oughta pipe, or any other artificial 
instruments, such as organ, or harp, or the like, to be 
brought into use in the Christian church, but only those 
things which shall make the hearers better men. For by 
musical instruments the mind is more directed to amuse- 
ment than to the forming of a good internal disposition. 
But under the Old Testament such instruments were used, 
partly because the people were harder and more carnal,— 
upon which account they were to be stirred up by these 
instruments, as likewise by earthly promises,—and partly 
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because these bodily instruments were typical of something 
else,’ In the Reformation age the stream of opinion ran 
strongly in the same direction. Pareus, Zepperus, Molerus, 
Erasmus, Beza, Calvin, Luther, all touch the subject more 
or less fully, and all speak of the practice disparagingly, as 
belonging rather to the age of legal shadow than of gospel 
grace and truth. ‘In Popery,’ says the great Genevan 
Reformer, ‘ there was a ridiculous and unsuitable imitation 
(of the Jews). While they adorned their temples, and valued 
themselves as having made the worship of God more splen- 
did and inviting, they employed organs and many other 
such ludicrous things, by which the word and worship of 
God were exceedingly profaned, the people being much more 
attached to these outward rites than to the understanding of 
the divine word. We know, however, that where such under- 
standing is not, there can be no edification, as the apostle 
Paul teacheth while he saith, ‘How can an unlearned 
person give testimony to the faith, and how can he say Amen 
at the giving of thanks if he does not understand?’ Where- 
fore in that same place he exhorts the faithful, that whether 
they pray or sing, they should pray and sing with under- 
standing ; not in an unknown tongue, but in that which is 
vulgar and intelligible, that there may be edification in the 
church. What therefore was in use under the law has no 
place amongst us now; and these things being not only 
superfluous but useless are to be abstained from; because 
the pure and simple modulation of the divine praises, 
with heart and mouth, in our own tongue, is sufficient, 
seeing that we know that our Lord Jesus Christ hath ap- 
peared, and by his advent dispelled those legal shadows 
(umbras illas legales suo adventus dissipasse). Let us 
hold then that instrumental music was only tolerated on 
account of the times and of the people, because they were as 
children, as the sacred Scripture speaketh, whose condition : 
required those puerile rudiments, which, in our times, are 
not to be voluntarily brought back, unless we wish to destroy 
the perfection of the gospel dispensaticn, and to obscure the 
meridian light which we have attained in Christ our Lord.’* 
Finally, even in the Church of England itself the custom, 
which has since become so universal within her pale, seems 
to have been at first rather tolerated than approved. Like 
kneeling at the sacrament and the cross in begtion’, it was 
in the convocation of 1562 carried only by a casting vote ; 
and we can scarcely mistake the animus and drift of such 
words as these ‘in the Homily ‘of the Place and Time of 





* Calvin, Hom. 66 in 1 Sam. xviii., quoted by Porteous, 
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Prayer’ :—‘ God’s vengeance hath been and is surely pro- 
voked because much wicked people pass nothing to resort to 
the church, either for that they are so sore blinded that they 
understand nothing of God or godliness; . . . or else 
that they see the church altogether scoured of such gay 
gazing sights as their gross phantasie was greatly delighted 
with ; because they see the false religion abandoned, and the 
true restored, which seemeth an unsavoury thing to their 
unsavoury taste, as may appear by this, that a woman said 
to her neighbour, “ Alas! gossip, what shall we now do at 
church since all the saints are taken away; since all the 
goodly sights we were wont to have are gone ; since we can- 
not hear the like piping, singing, chaunting, and playing 
upon the organs, that we could before?” But, dearly beloved, 
we ought greatly to rejoice and give God thanks that our 
churches are delivered out of all those things which dis- 
pleased God so sore, and filthily defiled his holy house and 
his place of prayer.’ 

** It is clear, then, that whatever may be the claims of the 
organ on other grounds, it is at least within the Christian 
churchan innovation of comparatively modern date—unheard 
of, by the admission of all, before the eighth century, and 
discountenanced, where it had found entrance, by many of 
the wisest and most honoured divines both of mediwval and 
of Reformation times. 

“*8. The practice in question is pulehen to the express 
teaching of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and there- 

-fore to the fundamental constitution of all the Presbyterian 
churches. It is a primary principle of that venerable 
symbol, and indeed of the whole reformation theol and 
polity, that nothing is to be done in the public worship of 
God, but what ‘He hath himself appointed in his word.’ 
Any and every other mode of approaching the Most High is 
an act of will-worship, and an implicit violation of his hol 
law, which, according to the Larger Catechism, ‘forbidd 
all devising, counselling, commanding, using, and any wise 
approving any religious worship not instituted by him- 
self,—all superstitious devices, corrupting of the word of God, 
adding to it or taking from it, whether invented and taken up 
of ourselves or received by tradition from others.’ To this 
category it is maintained the use of instrumental music in the 
gospel church belongs. It is ‘not appointed in God’s word,’ at 
least in New Testament times, and therefore it is to be held as 
implicitly forbidden. It is not in ‘the pattern shewn to us 
on the mount’ of New Testament legislation, and, therefore, 
it has no legitimate place in the New Testament worship. 
What that pattern is, and what the true elements of that 
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worship which it ordains, the same venerable authority 
just quoted clearly defines, as consisting in ‘prayer and 
thanksgiving in the name of Christ; the reading, preach- 
ing, and hearing of the word; the administration and receiv- 
ing of the sacraments,—religious fasting; swearing by the 
name of God and vowing unto him.’* These words, it is 
submitted, are of themselves sufficient to decide the question 
with all true Presbyterians and consistent Protestants. 
Where is any mention here or faintest hint of instrumental 
music as an element of that worship which God has himself 
ordained, and which is to be kept pure and entire as he hath 
ordained it? What, then, can it be but will-worship and 
implicit idolatry to introduce it thus unauthorised into the 
house of God? And how can any minister of the Church of 
Scotland, or of any branch of the great Presbyterian family, 
advocate or promote such a corruption without plain dere- 
liction of his principles and violation of his ordination vows? 
Where is the worth of public solemn professions,—where the 
sanctity and binding force of oaths and vows, if while men 
pledge themselves before the great congregation and in the 
sight of God to keep pure and entire one form and mode of 
divine worship, they yet openly abet and practise another? ” 

But it is maintained, further, that 

‘4, The use of instrumental music carnalises the worship 
of God. It substitutes a musical performance for a spiritual 
service; fills and delights the ear to the starving of the 
soul. It introduces an essentially alien element into the 
worship of God, and tends to create and nourish a religion of 
the senses instead of the religion of the heart. Men come to 
hear the organ, not to hear the preacher, and are intoxicated 
with pleasant sounds, not subdued to penitence and prayer. 
The true service of song in the house of the Lord is not the 
sound of harp or organ, but the melody of the heart; not 
the rolling peals of a dead insensate instrument, but the 
holy, reverent, and ofttimes silent music of the living, wait- 
ing soul. If that be present, there will be no need for the 
meretricious appliances of an outward sensuous worship; 
if that be wanting, the most sublime and ravishing strains 
of earthly harmony will be but a miserable substitute, yea, 
an impious falsehood and mockery of God. What are all 
the thrilling strains of Westminster or York—the chanted 
psalm, the rolling anthem, the august 7’e Deum,—if the soul 
of true worship be wanting there, if a more vicarious perform- 
ance of choir and organ take the place of the divine and only 
acceptable service and sacrifice of living and loving hearts.” 





* Larger Catechism, Second Commandment. 
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Then, 

“5. The introduction of instruments tends to silence the 
congregation, and so to impede, instead of advancing, the 
improvement of sacred psalmody. Such, it is maintained, 
is its natural tendency, and such also its actual and invari- 
able result. We must take our choice in short between two 
alternatives: either the congregation shall themselves praise 
God, or the organ with a few select mercenary voices shall 
praise for them. We shall come to the house of God either 
to sing ourselves the songs of Zion, or to listen to a vicari- 
ous performance in which neither our voices nor our hearts 
have any part. The organ and the voice are in reality not 
harmonious elements, but, practically at least, antagonistic 
powers, so that to introduce the one is to abolish and ex- 
tinguish the other. Thus a high-sounding but soulless or- . 
chestra is purchased at the expense of a dumb congregation, 
and the service of praise which the great Reformation had 
vindicated for the whole Christian flock, is, by a miserable 
retrogression, handed back to the organ and the choir once 
more. 

“We have only to remark further, for the special benefit 
of members of the Established Church of Scotland, that 

“6. The use of instrumental music is contrary to the law 
and constitution of the Church of Scotland. That the uni- 
form usage of Scottish Presbyterianism, in all its branches, 
since the Reformation, is against it, is, of course, notorious. 
The unbroken tradition of three hundred years is against it. 
Never once since the Reformed Church of Scotland was a 
Church, had the sound of stringed instrument or organ been 
heard, till but yesterday, within any sanctuary consecrated to 
her worship. The absence of it, in fact,~has been one of her 
most marked and well-known characteristics—the one point 
above all others, perhaps, by which the most uninitiated might 
at once distinguish between the simple national worship and 
the more imposing ceremonial of an alien church. So foreign, 
indeed, is such an element to a Scotsman’s whole ecclesi- 


astical associations and traditions, that it is scarce ym 


for him to bring the two ideas together; or to think of the 
organ peal, without thinking also of the surplice and the 
service book and the altar-rails, and a hundred other things 
which his national history and his national habitsalike disown. 
Does not even the distant sound of such unaccustomed strains, 
as they fall faint and muffled on our ears, as we pass along the 
street, admonish the true blue descendant of the contentininn, 
that he is on the confines of an English colony on Scottish 
ground ; a sort of ecclesiastical hot-house where an exotic 
worship cherishes its feeble life, and protects itself against the 
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keen blast of an alien sky? Do not Scottish servants and 
children ask it as a rare indulgence to be allowed to go for 
once ‘to the English chapel, to hear the organ’? and would 
they not just as soon expect to hear a choir of angels with 
wings, as an instrument of music, within the sanctuary with 
which are associated all the Sabbath sanctities of their early 
years? Nor is it a matter of usage only, but of usage 
sanctioned and ratified by law. It is a part of that ‘ uni- 
formity of worship and administration of all public ordi- 
nances,’ ‘allowed and performed’ within the Church of 
Scotland, which at the Revolution settlement received the 
solemn sanction of law, and which by the treaty of union 
‘was declared inviolable and unalterable. It is that state 
of things, which the Church herself in her well-known act 
. against innovations pronounced sacred, and protected 
against all encroachments. It is true there is no express law 
on the subject of instrumental music either of the Church or 
the State—no legislative prohibition on the part of the one, 
no dogmatic condemnation on the part of the other; but 
may not the very reason of there being no law be just that 
there was no need for one? Organs are not explicitly con- 
demned, simply because there was no attempt to set up 
organs on Scottish ground. Enough that in the actual and 
familiar worship of the Scottish people such an element was 
entirely wanting, and that that worship as then existing was 
confirmed and ratified alike by civil statute and ecclesiastical 
law. That order of things, therefore, it does not appear that 
the Established Church at least can of herself alter. That 
which is mere usage, however ancient and venerable, usage 
may lawfully change; but usage consecrated by law, has 
become itself law, and as law can be rightfully altered or set 
aside only by the authority itself which ordained it.” 

So much, then, for the argument on the negative side, to 
which we have endeavoured to impart all the force and 
cogency of which it is susceptible. Let us now, however, 
turn to the other side, and endeavour to do equal justice, in 
the way alike of fair statement and of patient hearing, to 
the pleadings in defence. If the party whose brief Dr Be 
so manfully holds are ultimately to win the day, they will 
be none the worse for duly appreciating and fairly facing, 
from the first, the strength of the case against which they 
have to contend. We shall, as before, make use of inverted 
commas, to preserve our judicial neutrality intact. And, 

‘1. As to the question of scriptural authority. It is so 
far at least satisfactory, that by the admission alike of all, 
instrumental aid in the worship of God had once at least 
a divine sanction. However it may be in the New Testament 
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Scriptures and in the New Testament economy, it had, beyond 
all question, a clear and explicit recognition in the Old. At 
its first introduction it was no human corruption, but a 
divine ordinance ; not tolerated as an abuse, but appointed 
asalaw. The melody of the lute and harp, and the melody 
of the voice, were alike component parts of the one divinely 
appointed service of praise, and formed together the outward 
seat shetenial body of which the inner music of the heart was 
the living soul. That inward worship was the essence of 
which the others were only the modes or instruments; the 
one spiritual, the others only and both alike material; yet 
still the fit and willing ministers of the spirit. It is an 
instinct and a law of nature that the strong emotions of the 
heart shall not only seek for themselves expression in song, 
but shall call in all the aid which art or nature supplies to 
give increased pathos, sweetness, and power to that expres- 
sion ; and that law of nature was by the divine word recog- 
nised as a law of God, and transferred into the supernatural 
sphere as a law of grace. ‘O God, my heart is fixed, I will 
sing and give praise, even with my glory. Awake, psaltery and 
harp; I myself will awake early.’ So sang the psalmist 
in the holy rapture of highest inspiration, therein only giving 
sublime expression to the principle which lies beneath the 
whole strain of scripture thought and language in regard to 
this subject. No distinction whatever is drawn, here or else- 
where, as regards their spiritual nature and office, between 
the melody of artificial instruments and the melody of the 
voice; neither of them is itself spiritual, but both alike are 
the fit and authentic instruments of spiritual worship. As 
such they were both alike ‘ married’ to the ‘immortal verse’ 
of the divine psalms—both alike, neither more than the 
other. Instrumental music and vocal music each has the 
selfsame sanction, and each for the selfsame reason; not as 
possessing any value in themselves, but only as the fit car- 
diphonia of the silent worship within. Accordingly, not 
only were the psalms originally thus sung, but they were 
composed with the express view of being thus sung. The 
very definition of a psalm, as indicated by the mer § of 
the word, is a or song of praise designed to be sung to 
the accompaniment of the lyre or other stringed instruments; 
and, in point of fact, it is impossible to give to those sublime 
inspired anthems, full and adequate expression, according 
to their true and original idea, without some such aid. 
Without it you cannot even sing one of the longer psalms 
through at all, the 18th or the 89th for instance, not to 
speak of that grand and impressive utterance which alone 
can do those matchless productions of the divine Spirit 
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justice. In point of fact, they never are thus sung—sung 
continuously to the end, sung as their divine author gave 
them, without such aid. The voice sinks, the tones flatten, 
the time flags and falters, and the whole performance comes 
to an end before you have passed the threshold of a grand 
hymn of praise which in its compass sweeps all the varied 
chords of divine emotion, and which grows in pathos, power, 
and beauty as it proceeds to its close. They who reject such 
appojnted aids do not sing the psalms, but only little frag- 
ments of the psalms. They do so just because they cannot 
do otherwise. To sing the psalms of David as David gave 
them, and as the Spirit indited them, you must sing them 
in the manner in which they were intended to be sung—with 
the grave, sweet melody of the well-tuned voice, sustained, 
regulated, enriched by the sound of the lute and harp, or 
of such other and grander instruments as our more advanced 
science may enable us to call to our aid. And this is the 
answer to the vaunted argument from the connection of 
instrumental music with the temple and with the temple 
worship. It was, indeed, connected with the temple, but 
only as the psalms themselves were connected with it, and 
as the vocal singing of the psalms was connected with it. 
All three came in together, and from first to last went hand 
in hand together. They formed together one service of song 
in the house of the Lord, complete and indivisible. There 
is not the slightest evidence to shew that the instrumental 
element in the temple psalmody, any more than the vocal, 
belonged especially to the sacrificial ordinances which had 
their centre there. It belonged, in fact and most trans- 
parently, not to the sacrifices but to the psalms ; not to the 
ritual and figurative part of the Old Testament worship, but 
to that which was pre-eminently spiritual,—to that in it 
which was most distinctively inward and real, which touched 
most intimately that divine religion of the heart which 
belongs not to Jewish times nor to Christian times, but to 
all times. Instrumental music no more than vocal music, 
or the Psalms themselves, formed any part of the special 
ritual of the Mosaic economy. Throughout the whole of 
its minute and complicated ceremonial we hear nothing of 
it. It came in before it; it existed side by side, but apart 
from and independent of it; and it was destined, we believe, 
to survive after it. It is the most baseless of all notions 
that it was a mere Mosaic symbol or type. It was no more 
such than the Psalms were, of whose outward form, equall 
with vocal melody, it was an essential integral part. Wi 
those divine and never-dying hymns of the church it was 
from the first associated, and through all time and to the 
end it shall live on with them. 
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«2. It is admitted at once, that in the little companies of 
Christians which in com times met together in private 
houses and upper chambers, the very simplest forms of 
social worship were observed, and that there were few of those 
secondary means and appliances which in modern times 
impart a certain state and dignity to the public service of 
the church. Their psalmody, we can well believe, was of the 
plainest and most inartificial kind. In the synagogue, on 
the model of which the primitive congregations were mainly, 
though there is no reason to believe exclusively, formed, it is 
more than doubtful whether there was any psalmody at all; 
and hence the ‘ singing together’ in the Christian assemblies 
of ‘an hymn to Christ as God’ would be of itself a decided 
step in advance. Christianity was herself then at the very 
birth ; and when the combat was for very life, there would 
naturally be little attention paid to that which related 
only to the form. Men wanted to hear of Christ, the Life 
of the world, and while they welcomed him to his house with 
glad gospel songs, they were doubtless little careful to ask 
whether they were to do so with the voice alone, or with help 
of stringed instruments and organs as in ancient days. This 
was not the only point in which the infant church was 
wanting in those secondary, and for the time then present 
insignificant, advantages, which the legitimate application 
and consecration of human science and art supplies. She had 
no stately temples in which to worship God; no regularly 
trained and professionally accomplished ministry ; no cus- 
tomary style or recognised model of sacred eloquence ; no 
metrical psalms or hymns, no metrical tunes or tune books, 
or harmonised music of any sort. In that first blessed 
springtide of life and love, she could indeed do abundantly 
well without these; but was she for that reason to remain 
without them, and to abjure them as unauthorised inven- 
tions ever after? Instrumental aids in worship seem to us 
to stand precisely on the same ground. Like musical nota- 
tion and harmony, it is simply a case of the legitimate appli- 
cation of art to aid in the discharge of an appointed duty ; 
and the use of which, if it really is of use, is involved in the 
very obligation of not only doing all that God commands, - 
but doing it in the very best manner. It is no more an 
innovation than harmony, of which the early Christians, like 
the ancients generally, knew nothing; indeed less so, inas- 
much as it was not a thing new, but only a revival of the old. 
As bearing, however, a certain aspect of novelty, it was not 
likely that either the one or the other should find admission 
into the service of the church without some —— The 
early fathers of the church, accustomed to the simple and 
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inartificial chant which had descended to them from apos- 
tolic times, naturally at first looked with suspicion at all 
figured music and artistic execution, vocal or otherwise, in 
the celebration of the divine praises. Thus Augustine 
speaks disparagingly, not of instrumental music particu- 
larly, but of all music of a high and refined order of every 
kind. ‘I wish,’ says he, ‘all nice singing of David’s psalms 
were removed from mine and the church’s hearing ; and that 
seems safer to me which I remember to have been told of 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, who made the reader of 
the psalm sound it with so little alteration of his voice that 
he was more like to one delivering a speech than singing.’ 
Other tendencies of the age, of a less healthy kind, contributed 
tothe same result. The strong antipathy generated in an age 
of controversy to Judaism and everything Jewish; the ascetic 
and semi-Gnostic depreciation of everything which ministered 
to the enjoyment of the senses; and, finally, the extreme 
spiritualising tendency which had its centre in the schools of 
Alexandria, and which turned everything external whatever 
into allegory and shadow—all united to cast discredit on an 
element of worship which, under such prepossessions, was 
naturally regarded as either positively carnal, or at least 
empty and vain. Thus Jerome places the melody of the 
voice and the melody of the heart in broad contrast, as 
though they were antagonistic powers; and Basil, in a pas- 
sage quoted for his own purpose by Dr Porteous, denounces 
musical instruments altogether as ‘the inventions of Tubal 
of the race of Cain,’ and as avoided by the patriarch Jacob 
‘as a thing that would hinder his regarding the works of 
the Lord, and his considering the operations of his hands.’ 
‘In such vain arts,’ says he, ‘as the playing upon the 
harp or pipe, or dancing, as soon as the action ceases, the 
work itself vanishes, so that really, according to the apostle’s 
expression, the end of these things is destruction.’ Surely 
such morbid and one-sided views coming from ever so vener- 
able a quarter, can never be a law for Christians in after times, 
or be accepted as a model of the right way of regarding and 
using that which is confessedly a good gift of God, and de- 
signed in some way or other to be consecrated to his glory. 
““To the extracts quoted from the writings of the Reformers 
we cannot, in the whole circumstances, attach any consider- 
able weight. They are at best mere obiter dicta—occasional 
a of opinion, rather than deliberate and formal 
judgments, the results of a thorough and ex professo examina- 
tion of the whole subject. It is obvious too that the only 
case practically before them was one in which there was the 
utmost possible abuse, and nothing at all of the use of the 
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ractice in question,— the state of matters before the 
patnination: in which ‘a cumbersome and theatrical music’ 
had supplanted the simple congregational psalmody, and a 
vicarious performance of ‘trumpets, pipes, and dulcimers,’ 
with ‘confused disorderly chattering of words,’* usurped the 
functions of the living worshipping people. Manifestly the 
condemnation of such a use of instrumental music as this, 
had no bearing whatever on the question, whether a Chris- 
tian ‘congregation, in lifting up their voices to God, might or 
might not lawfully make use of instrumental aid to sustain 
and regulate their own service of praise. That the most 
learned and thoughtful men in those days, while in the very 
heat of the great struggle against Romish carnalism and 
will-worship, were apt to look at such matters, rather as 
they found them in the concrete, than in their abstract prin- 
ciples, is strikingly illustrated by that very quotation from 
one. of the English homilies which was given above, in 
which ‘piping, singing, chauwnting, and playing upon the 
organs,’ are indiscriminately slumped together; as so many 
parts of that entire system of abomination ‘which displeased 
God so sore and filthily defiled his holy house and his place: 
of prayer.’ Are we to infer from this that the venerable 
fathers of the English Church condemned ‘singing and 
chaunting’ also, abjured all vocal utterance of the divine 
praises; whether in plain metrical tune or in the grand 
and simple chaunt in which the psalms.of David were 
recited of old, long before any other form of congregational 
psalmody was known ? + 
‘* But after all the best index to the mature and deliberate 
judgment of the Reformers is to be found in the dogmatic 
definitions of the confessions they framed, and the constitu- 
tional law of the churches which they founded, in not one of 
which is there the faintest whisper of such a doctrine as that 
now in question to be found. Not even in Scotland, amid all 
her long contendings against papal ard prelatical oppres- 
sions, has the dogma of the unlawfulness of instrumental 
aids in worship ever received, either in doctrinal creed, or 
in declarative or legislative act, the sanction of the church. 
We question if it is or ever was the articulate doctrine of 





* The words used byErasmus to describe the state of things which he con- 
demns, as quoted by Porteous, “ Organ Question,” p. 118. 

t Of the es quoted by Dr Porteous, only those from Justin Martyr, 
Basil, and Chrysostom, are really to the point. Those from Augustine and 
Jerome merely condemn an elaborate style of music, and plead for the re- 
storation of the simpler and severer style of earlier times. Of the testimonies 
of the Reformers, that from Calvin is the only one of much weight, and even it 
occurs in a popular homily, not in a dogmatic treatise, That of Luther is a 
mere obiter dictum, and is besides derived only at second hand. 
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any church in Christendom. So much for authorities in 
the past. At the present hour we doubt if there is a single 
divine of name out of Scotland, or more than one or two 
within it, who would commit himself to the negative side on 
this question. 

“*(3.) The argument from the Confession of Faith must 
stand or fall with that from holy Scripture. The prohi- 
bition of any form or mode of worship not appointed in the 
word of God, manifestly can have no bearing on a practice, 
which, as we have shewn, has the express recognition of the 
divine Scriptures. It is explicitly sanctioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, and it is not forbidden in the New. Once and for ages 
the unquestioned law of the house of God, it has never been 
repealed—never either directly or by implication reversed. 
Men in old times were to praise God, not only with heart 
and voice, but with every means and appliance of heaven- 
given art, which they could consecrate to the sacred service; 
nor is there the faintest whisper in all the New Testament 
word, that such consecration is unlawful now. Only on two 
conceivable grounds could the position as it seems to us be 
sustained. Either it must be held that instrumental music 
in its very nature belongs so essentially and manifestly to 
that in the ancient economy which was peculiar and 
temporary, as that it necessarily and as a matter of course 
passes away with it; or that the New Testament is in such 
sense not only the supreme but exclusive rule of Christian 
worship, that whatever in Old Testament worship is not 
expressly re-enacted there, is to be held as obsolete or ipso 
facto abolished. The first position we have already shewn 
to be untenable; the latter will scarcely be upheld as a 
theological thesis by any one who accepts the supreme and 
abiding authority of the whole Scripture, and the essential 
unity of the Old Testament and the New. That thesis we 
have lately seen unanimously rejected, and we think rightly, 
by an influential Presbytery of the Free Church of Scotland, 
and the opposite position accepted, That the whole teaching 
of the Old Testament is still as valid as ever, except so far 
as it may be clearly seen to belong to the peculiarities of a 
special economy, or to local and temporary circumstances 
and usages which have passed away. To the one class 
belong the shew-bread, the incense, the golden candlestick, 
and the like; to the latter, the sacred dancing referred to 
in the hundred and fiftieth Psalm, and occasionally else- 
where. But the instrumental accompaniments of the temple 
psalmody stood on a wholly different ground. Its use was not 
symbolical merely, but real, contributing in precisely the same 
manner as the vocal melody, to the expressive and powerful 
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rendering of the divine words of praise. It was not, ap- 
parently at least, as a symbol or type, but as music, that it 
found place as an er element of the Davidic psalmody. 
It was, indeed, a symbol, just as vocal praise, and every- 
thing else that is outward in the worship of God, is a symbol 
of something higher than itself—even of that inner and 
holier harmony of the heart which God hears alone; but 
that was only a secondary end, not a primary. Its direct 
and immediate purpose was, equally with the vocal melody, 
to add power, beauty, and majesty, to the Church’s utter- 
ance of the divine praises; and for this purpose, just as 
much as ever, it is wanted still. It is quite admitted, of 
course, that in any case of doubt, the New Testament scrip- 
tures must be our supreme guide in discriminating between 
what was temporary and what permanent in the Old Testa- 
ment worship; but in many cases there is nodoubt. There 
are some things which are in their very nature so manifestly 
of enduring significancy, so plainly independent of any 
special economy, or passing circumstance, or local usages, 
that we do not need to look beyond the limits of the Old 
Testament itself to discover that they are of universal and last- 
ing validity. And to this class we cannot but refer that two- 
fold form of musical expression to which it pleased the divine 
Spirit to adapt those grand anthems of the Church’s worship, 
which are destined to last to the end of time. Such is surely 
the natural and obvious reading of the case as it lies on the 
face of the Old Testament revelation, and there is not a 
single sentence or faintest hint in the New Testament that 
is fitted to invalidate or cast suspicion on it. On the 
contrary, we fearlessly assert, that the whole strain and 
tenor of the New Testament language in regard to the service 
of praise is, so far as it goes, identical with that. of the Old, 
and such as was utterly incapable even of suggesting the 
idea that there was in the matter an essential difference in 
the law of God’s house, between the one dispensation and 
the other.*, 

“‘ But even though we were unable to plead any express 
divine recognition, it does not necessarily follow that the use 
of instruments in aid of vocal expression, would be an unlawful 





* Whatever may be the angen import of the words in Eph. v. 19, “ Speak- 


ing to one another in and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and 
playing in your hearts to the Lord,” there can be no doubt that the apostle 
speaks of the service of praise in language cast wholly into the mould of the 
Old Testament style of thought and speech, and that he places “singing” and 
“ playing” (@3errss and ydéaderess) precisely on the same ground. To connect 
the clause “in your hearts,” with the one expression in contradistinction from 
the other (singing and, in your hearts, playing), seems to us a mere straining 
of the words to meet a foregone conclusion. 
VOL. XV.—NO. LVII. 88 
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addition to the appointed worship of God.- The appoint- 
ment of a duty implies also the appointment of the 
means that are either necessary or useful for the efficient dis- 
charge of it. To use those means does not change the nature 
of the act, but only improves the quality of its perform- 
ance. Thus, metrical versions, psalm tunes, musical nota- 
tion, and tune-books, precentors, pitch-pipes, practisings, 
choirs—all are just so many such means—none of them ex- 
peg appointed (at least in the New Testament Scriptures), 
ut all of them implicitly appointed—the commandment 
of the duty, carrying with it the commandment also of every- 
thing that is really fitted to aid its perfect and best perform- 
ance. So with the harp or organ, or any other sustaining 
and leading instrument. A psalm or hymn sung with the 
human voice unaided, and the same psalm or hymn sung 
with the human voice, more steadily and effectively, by the 
aid of an instrument, are both acts essentially of the same 
kind, but only in the one case better performed than in the 
other. That which was spiritual before does not become 
carnal now; that which was a real and reasonable service 
does not become a mere ‘legal shadow,’ merely because the 
firmer notes of the harp or organ are brought in to sustain 
and modulate the less certain cadences of the voice. A song 
of war, a song of love, a song of pathos or of passion, re- 
Mains in its whole nature and inmost essence unchanged, 
whether sung with an instrumental aid or with the human 
voice alone; the only question is one of more or less effective- 
ness, which must be decided according to the principles of 
music and of musical expression alone. Whether, in point 
of fact, the use of an instrument really aids the efficient 
rendering of the service of song, is, indeed, another and 
quite a fair question ; but supposing that it does so, it does 
not seem that any express sanction were necessary to justify 
us in taking advantage of it.* 





* We observe that the distinguished editor of the “Organ Question” “will 
not condescend to recognise intelligence in any man who at this time of day 
would quibble about pitch-pipes and tuning forks, or who could make game of 
the whole affair by some abstract and recondite.disquisition on the identity of 
wind instruments, whether living or dead.” Without mixing ourselves up 
with the argument of our friends which we have endéavoured to state in the 
text, we must say, with all deference, that~their eminent critic, in those 

words, does them something less.than justice. We must ourselves 
frankly plead guilty to some measure of that lack of intelligence with which 
he charges them; for we do think there is an essential identity (magna com- 
parare minimis) between the use of a pitch-pipe and the use of an organ ac- 
companiment. The use of the one is to strike the right key; the use, or at 
least the main use, of the other is to support and sustain it. Then “all wind 
instruments, living and dead,” and‘musical instruments of every kind, are alike 
in this, that none of them are in themselves spiritual, but are only the material 
instruments or organs of the true and fantend praise of the heart. 
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‘4, It is difficult to see how a charge of carnalising and 
sensualising the worship of God can be sustained against 
the use of instruments, which does not apply to psalmody 
of a high order of any kind. Ifit have that tendency at all, 
it must be simply as music, and in proportion to the power, 
sweetness, and beauty of the music. The more perfect it 
is in itself, the greater of course must be the danger of en- 
joying it simply for itself, and resting in it as an end, instead 
of using it only as an instrument and vehicle of the higher and 
diviner melody of the heart. This danger is inevitable in 
the nature of the case, and applies to all music, just in pro- 

rtion as it is good music, whatsoever. In this respect 
instrumental music and vocal music stand precisely on the 
same ground. As music, their influence on the mind and 
feelings is precisely of the same kind. Neither of them is 
more and neither of them is less spiritual in its own nature. 
A song sung by sweet voices and a song sung with the accom- 
paniment of harp or violin, is in its moral tendency essen- 
tially identical ; the only difference is one of style, and of 
greater or less perfection of beauty. The only way to 
avoid the danger absolutely, is to banish music from the 
sanctuary altogether, or, which is practically the same thing, 
to make the music as unmusical as possible. If you have any 
music at all, music of any kind worthy of the name, it will 
have a beauty of its own and a consequent charm and sweet- , 
ness, apart from the words; and in this the carnal mind, 
which ever turns the best things to its bane and hurt, will be 
tempted to rest. The careless hearer thinks only of the 
eloquent words of the preacher, and misses the divine sub- 
stance of his message; the careless worshipper hears only 
the harmony of sound, and misses the sacred freight of 
holier and diviner music which it bears; but none the less 
is both the one and the other a more precious means of 
grace to those who have learned aright to use them. We 
have said that the danger of abuse applies to vocal music 
equally with instrumental; we would go even further, and 
maintain that it applies to it pre-eminently. As it is con- 
fessedly of all kinds of musical expression the most perfect— 
the most exquisite in grace, purity, and sweetness—the 
witchery and fascination of mere sound must here reach its 
highest point, and tend more than in any other case to 
banish from the mind of the listener every thought beyond 
itself. Plainly the essential point here, is not the kind of 
the music or the manner in which it is produced, but the 
place that is assigned to it and the use made of it; whether 
it is made the prominent thing, a performance by itself and 
for itself, or subordinate to the sense and subservient to it, 
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a mere ‘consort of sweet’ but inexpressive ‘sounds,’ or the 
tender, pathetic, thrilling utterance of divine thoughts and 
words. Let this end be kept steadily and jealously in view, 
let everything in the style and character of the music be 
determined with reference to this grand design ; let the dis- 
tinct object be to express and quicken holy feeling, not to 
supersede it, and while filling the ear with solemn sound, 
to send arrows of divine impression home to the heart ; let 
our songs of praise, in short, be fitted as instruments to our 
devotion, as our songs of love or of war are fitted to melt to 
tenderness, or rouse to heroic deeds ; and it will be a circum- 
stance wholly immaterial, so far as the present question is 
concerned, whether the voices of the great congregation are 
led by a choir of sweet singers only, or aided by an instru- 
ment capable of more perfectly sustaining and regulating 
the whole. Perhaps the most thoroughly hearty and the 
least sensuous of all kinds of congregational psalmody is 
when the whole people lift up their voices together, without 
any other harmony or musical enrichment whatsoever, 
beyond what the sustaining notes of the organ accompani- 
ment supply. Any one who has heard the hundredth psalm 
thus sung by any earnest congregation in church or chapel 
in England, or, still better, the Feste Burg rolled forth in 
full chorus by a thousand voices in the native land of sacred 
, song, will scarcely venture to talk of the mere vicarious 
functions and sensuous effect of the organ again. 

‘But surely with those who believe in the divine origin of 
the Old Testament dispensation, and the divine inspiration 
of the Old Testament Scripture, this can scarcely be con- 
sidered an open question. To maintain the essentially car- 
nalising tendency of instrumental music is surely to impugn 
the wisdom of Him who ordained such a mode of devotional 
expression for his church in ancient times. If under a dis- 
pensation of type and shadow the tendency to a religion of 
mere ceremonialism was unavoidably great, there was the 
less need surely that a carnalising element should be 
introduced into that part of the worship which was most 

re-eminently spiritual, and which was fitted, and doubtless 
intended, to form the grand counterpoise to that which was 
distinctively ritual and formal. If there was an inevitable 
‘weakness and unprofitableness’ in the priestly and sacri- 
ficial system, it was the more vitally important that the liv- 
ing and spiritual service of praise should not be crushed 
down beneath the weight of a carnal ordinance foreign to its 
nature, and calculated to defeat its end. Is it maintained 
that those who sang the psalms of old were not intended to 
worship God therein in spirit and in truth ? or if they were, 
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that those divine hymns were composed in express adapta- 
tion to such a mode of performance, as must in its tendency 
hinder and not help that end? Was the instrumental ac- 
companiment of the psalms given only as a drag on the 
devotion of ancient saints, and not rather as a gracious provi- 
sion to help the weakness of their imperfect powers ? 

“5. That the use of a sustaining and guiding instrument 
should have any necessary tendency to silence the voice which 
it sustains and guides, seems a priori very improbable, and at 
variance with universal experience in other departments of 
musical performance ; but whether it actually has that effect 
is a question of fact which must be decided by its own ap- 
propriate evidence. The advocates of the organ maintain 
that wherever a fair trial has been made to turn the use of 
an instrument to good account, and to guard against abuse, 
it has had no such injurious influence, but rather tended to 
an entirely opposite result. They can point to hundreds of 
congregations of earnest worshippers, both in England and 
elsewhere, where this has been and is the case. The time 
was, indeed, in the southern half of the island, when a poor 
performance of organ and choir before a comparatively dumb 
congregation was the almost universal order of the day; but 
that was the time when the palsy of death had also smitten 
everything else in the worship and house of God. The time 
when the organ usurped instead of aiding the people’s ser- 
vice of praise, was the time also when the dreary ‘ dialogue 
between the parson and the clerk’ equally monopolised 
their service of prayer. All this state of things has passed, 
or is fast passing away; and with the influence of a more 
earnest ministry, the breath of a new life has been felt both 
in the one department and the other. Where the people are 
not silent in prayer, neither will they be found silent in 
praise; and the waking notes of the guiding instrument 
will be to willing hearts as of old the signal for they them- 
selves to ‘awake early.’ Let, in short, the distinct object be, 
in all our musical arrangements, not to supersede, but to aid 
the congregation ; let. an earnest effort be made to draw 
out, organise, and train the voices of the worshippers; and 
above all, let the souls of the people be roused and stirred 
by a living and fervent ministry, and the instrumental aid, 
instead of extinguishing, will only fan the flame of vocal 
praise ; will rally, sustain, and unify, not suppress the glad 
tumult of vocal melody, It is quite admitted that to set up 
an organ in a congregation previously dumb, and without 
using any means to break up the existing apathy, were only 
to aggravate the evil by concealing it from view. In sucha 
case, the use of an instrument were only less injurious than 
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the introduction of a select choir, which, by its very delicacy 
and refinement seems to demand a silent congregation, and 
rather repels than invites the intrusion of other and ruder 
voices. The mighty roll of the organ, of course, can have 
no such tendency, and can act injuriously only by giving 
the idea of a full stream of vocal harmony, when there is in 
reality little or none. This must be vigilantly and strenu- 
ously guarded against. The use must be sought to the 
utmost extent with as little as possible of the abuse. The 
organ accompaniment, like that of the psaltery and the 
harp of old, must be a supplementary, not vicarious, per- 
formance ; while we make use of its unconscious notes only 
to sustain, to harmonise, and to modulate our own. 

“6. Our answer to the constitutional argument, as it 
affects especially the legality of instrumental music in the 
Established Church of Scotland, has been already in part 
anticipated. We have incidentally shewn that there is no 
law against it whatever, to be found in the statute book of 
the Scottish Church. Neither in the legislative charter of 
her civil establishment, nor in her own symbolic or con- 
stitutional books, is there a single sentence capable of bear- 
ing such a construction. Never once during the whole 
period of her corporate existence does she, either by legisla- 
tive or declarative act, even touch the subject. Neither Con- 
fession of Faith nor Directory of Worship prescribe anything 
whatever in the matter. They enjoin ‘the singing of the 
psalms with graceinthe heart;’ but how, whether with or with- 
out instrumental aid, they nowhere define. That any practice, 
then, can be unlawful which breaks no law is, on the face of 
it, a somewhat paradoxical position. Only by a process of 
very refined, and to our mind most unsubstantial, argumenta- 
tion can even the semblance of a case be made out on its 


behalf. It was the form and order of — worship then 


‘presently in use’ in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
which the Revolution settlement established, which the 
Treaty of union confirmed, and which the act against in- 
novation sealed; and that form and order included the sing- 
ing of the psalms, but not the use of instrumental aids. It 
was the actual and de facto practice of the church which 
then received legislative sanction, and of that practice the 
element now in question formed no part. Therefore what 
existed then must exist always inviolable and unalterable, 
save by the same authority which first ordained it; and 
any attempt to innovate upon it, whether by adding to or 
taking from it, is an illegal tampering with the existing 
constitution in Church and State. Such is the argument 
stated with all the plausibility which we have been able to 
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give to it. But it is an argument of that delicate cha- 
racter which depends almost wholly upon the manner of its 
statement, and which cannot bear to be handled without at 
once falling to pieces. What was it that was then legisla- 
tively settled by the combined authority of the Church and 
of the State? Surely those points, and those points only, 
of ecclesiastical polity and worship which were then, and 
had been during the troubled years before, in question 
between the two great parties which then struggled for 
victory. They were the points which the Presbyterian 
Church maintained, and which the Episcopal Church im- 
pugned, and which were perfectly and familiarly known as 
the matters in controversy between them. It was a contest 
in short, not between accidental and de facto usage, but 
between two well-defined and recognised systems of church 
government and worship—systems embodied in authentic, 
authoritative documents, and whose essential points of 
difference were perfectly well understood on both sides. 
The question of instrumental aids was not one of those 
points. It had nothing whatever to do with the ecclesiasti- 
eal struggle of the day any more than the reading of 
sermons, the use of gowns and bands, the architecture and 
adornment of churches, or any other matter of variable 
usage in which our practice of to-day differs most from the 


practice of two hundred years _ : at the fathers of the 
vo 


second Reformation and of the ution church may have 
had their own decided opinion in regard to the matter now in 
question, and that that opinion may in the case of most of 
them have been adverse to the practice which we are now de- 
fending, is indeed very probable. But, however that may 
have been, this at least is certain, and to us it is decisive of 
the whole controversy, that they never made that opinion a 
matter of faith or a term of communion; that they never 
embodied it in their dogmatic or constitutiongl books as 
part of their distinctive profession ; that they never put it 
forth as one of the essential articles which they maintained 
against the episcopal party, and for which at the revolution 
they sought and obtained legislative sanction. In fine, the 
form and order of public worship then ‘presently in use,’ 
was the form and order embodied and defined in the sym- 
bolical and constitutional books which the Church then pre- 
sented to the State for her recognition and sanction; and in 
those books nothing whatever is decided in regard to this 
subject. 

e To sum up, then, the argument on this side; the use of 
instrumental aid is sanctioned in the Old Testament Serip- 
tures, and is not discountenanced in the New; belonged to 
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that which was most inward and spiritual in the ancient 
worship, and not to that which was typical and ceremonial ; 
was accordingly united by a close organic connection to 
the psalms, Shieh were destined to live on the church’s 
lips to the end of time; has never in any deliberate judg- 
ment or formal act of the church in any age been questioned 
or condemned ; is, when rightly employed and duly guarded, 
the ally and not the antagonist, the help, not the hindrance 
of vocal praise; is perfectly consistent with the law and 
constitution of the Church of Scotland, though not of her past 
or presently prevailing usage. The case for the defence, 
therefore, is, it is confidently maintained, conclusive and 
complete.” 

So far, then, the pleadings of counsel on either side. As 
we have already said, we do not ourselves intend to pro- 
nounce any decided judgment in the case, either for or 
against. We have, indeed, as may be well supposed, a 
tolerably clear and fixed opinion in regard to it; but that 
opinion we are not concerned now to express. Our desire 
is rather that people should learn to think and speak of the 
subject quietly and charitably; weigh carefully and patiently 
the arguments on either side; and rather to suspend judg- 
ment, than, at the very opening of the controversy, commit 
themselves to a hasty and ill-grounded conclusion. Our 
ambition has been, in our own humble place, to give an 
example of a style and tone of discussion the direct reverse 
of that exemplified in the first of the volumes named above, 
and rather afford to our readers the materials of a fair and 
candid judgment, than dogmatically thrust upon them our 
own conclusions. Our desire, in short, has been to aid, not 
foreclose discussion; and with this same view, we shall close 
this paper, by briefly indicating the main issues on which 
the ultimate solution of the question must turn. 

1. The question in debate is not that of the organ 
versus the voice, but of the voice unaided, versus the voice 
sustained and regulated by instrumental aid. When this is 
kept in view, it will be at once seen that a vast deal of what 
is vehemently said and written on this subject, about 
‘‘ vicarious praise,” and the unmeaning performance of dead, 
unconscious instruments, is utterly irrelevant and beside 
the point. It is quite competent, of course, for the oppo- 
nents of the organ to prove that the two elements are in 
reality antagonistic and incompatible with each other; but 
they are clearly not entitled, in the face of antecedent 
probability and the alleged experience of thousands of con- 
gregations, to assume it. Most certainly, the question is 
not so clear, as to admit of being fairly taken for granted 
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and proceeded on as a res judicata. We have ourselves 
h as hearty and unanimous a burst of vocal praise in 
congregations led by the organ, as we ever heard elsewhere; 
and we have known more than one Christian friend, nursed 
in the very bosom of Scottish habits and prepossessions, 
having their whole views of this question changed, by one 
Sabbath’s experience in the midst of an earnest worshipping 
assembly where such aids were in use. By all means let 
this question be carefully and thoroughly sifted ; but let it 
not be prejudged. 

2. The question is not that of instrumental music versus 
the melody of the heart. It is admitted, on all hands, that 
the latter is the essential thing; and that every form of arti- 
culate expression whatever, musical or otherwise, is second- 
ary and subordinate. Without it vocal music, equally with 
instrumental, is utterly worthless—a mere lifeless body with- 
outa soul. Here, as elsewhere, we must distinguish between 
the inward essence and the outward form of the duty en- 
joined ; what it is in its own intrinsic nature, and how it 
expresses and embodies itself in life? It is to the latter 
point that the present discussion alone refers. The question 
is not whether we are to praise God with the heart, or 


whether any pretended sacrifice of praise can be of any value 
without it; but in what manner that praise may be best ex- 
pressed, so as at once to give full and adequate utterance to 
the heart’s emotions, and by uttering to quicken and in- 
flame them. Plainly David saw no ee between 


these two elements, when he called upon heart, and lips, and 
psaltery, to awake together to praise the Lord; and surely it 
is a mere trifling with the subject to assume, and proceed 
upon, such an incompatibility now. Above all, to talk as if 
the advocates of the organ were pleading for a mere instru- 
mental performance without the living breath of praise,— 
the worshipping of God, as it has been with incredible 
coarseness expressed, “‘ by machinery,”—is not to reason 
with them, but to insult them. 

8. The question is not whether instrumental music be 
the most important of all things, but whether it be lawful 
and useful. A good deal of very irrelevant, and, we must 
say, somewhat unfair declamation has been directed of late 
against the alleged folly of disturbing the Church about a 
mere trifle, when such infinitely more important matters, 
touching the very life of the Church, are at stake. Why 
raise a miserable and childish strife about pipes and organs, 
when the battle is for the very truth of the gos 1, and the 
foundations of the Christian faith? Why us piping, 
when Rome is burning? We are ourselves guiltless of 
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having done anything to raise this discussion, and therefore 
such reproaches do not touch us; but we must say that they 
strike us as singulary unfair, as directed against those who, 
without neglecting the higher matters of the faith, are 
quietly prosecuting what they deem a real and a scriptural 
improvement. Such arguments are indeed quite relevant, 
to the effect of not making too much of the matters in question, 
but certainly not of ignoring them altogether. If not of the 
Jirst importance, they are not necessarily on that account of 
Contpeieant moment. Nothing that concerns the glory of 
God, the perfection of his worship, and the edification of his 
people, can beso. The very least things that concern the good 
of Zion are sacred. ‘ His saints take pleasure in her stones, 
and favour the dust thereof.” ‘He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful in that which is much.” A Christian 
may have a conscientious conviction even on such a matter ; 
and may deem it his duty to use all lawful means for carry- 
ing that conviction out. To take an interest in such a 
subject as this, therefore, does not necessarily argue an in- 
difference to higher and more vital matters, or lay one open 
to the coarse charge of striving to cover with meretricious 
rags the nakedness of a church which has lost its true 
beauty and strength. Such insinuations are alike unmanly 
and unchristian, and should be no more heard of in such a 
discussion as this. By all means let us have a fair fight, if 
fight there must be, on the question; but let there be an 
abjuring of poisoned arrows on either side. 

4. The question is one of Scriptural truth and principle, 
not of national usage. Of such usage, indeed, with all the 
sacred associations and holy habits of thought and feeling 
which gather round it, we would not lightly speak. If not, 
itself, of the essence of pet ove it becomes through time so 
bound up and identified with it, that you cannot rashly and 
rudely touch the one without endangering the other. Even 
things in themselves indifferent, which, by the concrete forms 
of a nation’s religious life, have become connected with that 
which is most inward and sacred, acquire through the 
connection a kind of secondary and adventitious sacredness. 
If religious usages, therefore, which are mere usages, are in 
their nature subject to change, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that they should change only gradually and naturally 
—that the new usage should grow just as the old did, and 
not be suddenly and forcibly introduced. Thus will those 
more vital interests which had become connected with those 
usages, have time by a like natural process gradually to 
detach themselves and become allied to the new form and 
state of things. Still, none the less, such usages are change- 
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able and will change; and when the time for such change 
has come, when powerful influences and movements of the 
time facilitate or urge on the transition, no power short of a 
clear jus divinum, of an indubitable and demonstrable Bible 
principle, will avail to arrest and turn back the stream. In 
vain shall we make an appeal to national habits aid 
traditions, to the prescriptions and unbroken usage of three 
hundred years; that argument, strong before, becomes power- 
less now, when that very usage itself which we invoke is 
“decaying and waxing old, and is ready to vanish away.” 
‘To the law and to the testimony,” and to that alone, as 
the tribunal of final — in all religious controversy, must 
the appeal now be made. If Christians and Christian con- 
gregations have by the authority of the divine word the 
right to make use of instrumental aids, they will inevitably 
sooner or later claim that right, and the collective church 
cannot and dare not refuse it. If such liberty is given by 
God, man, acting as God’s minister, cannot annul or 
abridge it. This, then, is the turning point of the whole 
question. What saith the Scriptures, the Old Testament 
and the New, as the one authoritative and indivisible record 
of the divine will, and as each complementary and interpre- 
tative of the other? May the Psalms of David be still law- 


fully sung as David wy! them, and with such instrumental 


aids as David, guided y a divine impulse, provided for 
them? or while the words and the artistic adaptations to a 

articular mode of performance remain, bas that mode 
itself been authoritatively changed? Is any clear distinction 
made either in Old Testament or New Testament Scripture 
between the instrumental and the vocal element in the temple 
psalmody, and the relation which they respectively bear to 
the sacred words of praise ? Had the one any more essential 
connection with the sacerdotal and sacrificial system than 
the other? Have we any authority whatever for saying that 
the synagogue was the exclusive model for the worship of 
the Christian Church, and that the august and solemn 
temple service, the one divinely sanctioned worship of the 
ancient people of God, has nothing to teach us, no guiding 
precedent to give ? 

5, and finally, The question cannot be settled * raising an 
alarm against innovations generally, but must be tried on 
its own merits, and decided on its own grounds. That 
innovation in itself—that change for the mere sake of 
change—that even useful change, rashly and unwisely 
pressed—is wrong, all are agreed. That the spirit of 
innovation, the morbid and restless love of new things, is a 
most unsound and pernicious state of mind, is equally clear. 
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Still, if there is to be improvement at all, and in any thing, 
there must be change; and therefore in every case of 
alleged improvement, the essential question is, not whether 
it is a change, but whether it is a change for the better. 
The church can never abdicate its heaven-imposed respon- 
sibility of discriminating in all cases, and in every case, be- 
tween what is good and what is bad, between what is lawful 
and right, and what is unlawful and wrong. It is at once 
her inalienable prerogative and her bounden duty ‘‘ to prove 
all things, and to hold fast that which is good.” It is so at 
all times ; it is so in a pre-eminent degree in such critical times 
asthoseinwhichwelive. Whenthereis so general an unsettle- 
ment of the public mind in matters of religion and religious 
truth ; when all mere modes and forms of Christian thought 
and practice seem in a state of universal movement and flux ; 
when all opinions, true and false, are subjected to the ordeal of 
fresh examination and criticism ; when nothing seems likely 
to stand because it is old, or to be permanently rejected — 
because it is new, it seems more than ever hopeless to resist 
any alleged improvement merely because it is a change; 
and still more, to slump together all such changes under the 
general name of innovation, and brand them as only so 
many parts or aspects of one great movement that is carry- 
ing us headlong towards infidelity or Rome. Now, most of 
all, is there need on the part of all Christian men for a wise 
and thoughtful discrimination ; to separate between the pre- 
cious and the vile—between what is true and what is not 
true—between what is consistent with the divine word and 
what is contrary to it—between innocent and lawful improve- 
ments, and pernicious and unscriptural innovations. At 
such a time the restless zealot for change, and the blind, 
unreasoning opponent of all change, are in their action 
alike injurious, and contribute almost equally to the same 
result. Meanwhile the true path alike of duty and of safety 
for the church, and for every true lover of truth and peace, 
is clear: to stand in the shadow of the Almighty, and from 
thence calmly to survey the agitations of the times ; in every 
question of truth and duty to inquire diligently and prayer- 
fully at the mouth of the padi and while discouraging the 


restless spirit of change, to consider candidly and thoroughly 
each particular change as it comes, concerned only to know 
what is true and best, and knowing it, to find the true and 
the best way of furthering it. 
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XI—GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. Elfter Band. 1866. 


Tats able theological journal has now reached its eleventh volume; 
and though the youngest of the leading Quarterlies, its standing is 
not inferior to that of the oldest, in any of the qualities which are 
looked for in German scientific journals. It displays upon its title 
page the names of no fewer than seven editors, all men of mark and 
eminence, viz.: Dr Liebner of Dresden, Dr’ Dorner of Berlin, Dr 
Ehrenfeuchter and Dr Wagenmann of Gottingen, and Dr Landerer, 
Dr Palmer, and Dr Weizsicker, all of Tiibingen. Strauss has lately 
written a characteristic pamphlet against Schenkel and Hengstenberg, 
under the title of “‘The Halves and the Wholes,” of which two divi- 
sions of the theological world he takes these two authors to be the 
representatives. But the seven editors of the “Jahrbiicher” could 
. not, we think, be accurately classified either with the Halves or the 
Wholes. They are extremely different both from Schenkel and 
Hengstenberg, both in their theological spirit and their scientific 
method. They are neither half-hearted unbelievers, like the radical 
agitator of Heidelberg, nor whole-hearted conbfessionalists, like the 
high church Coryphaeus of Berlin. They all belong, in a word, to 
what is called ‘the Mediative School of modern German Theology, 
i. e. the school which, while sympathizing deeply with the evangelical 
spirit out of which the German Confessions sprang, seek to mediate 
between the letter of these ancient documents and the scientific wants 
and demands of the present age. They study theology, not as a 
creed, but as a science; as a science, however, which can never be 
successfully studied or rightly understood without that spirit of faith, 
and life, and love which breathes in the church’s creeds, and of which 
these documents were originally the ‘outgrowth and expression. Such 
a theological standpoint does not coincide with our own, and on 
many questions of high importance we are of course unable to 
with the views put forward by writers of this school. But none the 
less do we recognise the value of many of their productions, or do 
homage to the high intellectual powers, and deep and extensive learn- 
ing, which they consecrate to the service of our common Christianity. 
The last four numbers of the ‘‘Jahrbiicher’’ contain able and inter- 
esting papers in almost all the departments of theological science. 
The predominating subjects, however, are taken from the historical 
field, including the history of doctrine—the field of all others in which 
the fruits of German research have the most value and importance to 
the Christian world at large. Omitting other papers of this character, 
we direct attention to two which have special value, as being devoted 
to two subjects which have never heretofore been studied with the 
same amount of care and sustained effort. One of these is an essay by 
Professor Baumgarten of Rostock, on what he terms “‘the background 
of New Testament history in the Jewish history of Josephus.” He 
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complains that far too little use has been made of Josephus for the 
purpose of explaining the New Testament, and vindicating its historical 
truth, He alludes, indeed, to the use which has been made of him 
by Lardner and others, to confirm the accuracy of the Gospel his- 
torians on a great many single points and circumstances of a minute 
kind. But he points out, and we think very justly, that there is a 
very much larger and more valuable use than this to which the Jewish 
historian can be applied. Josephus’s whole account of the last period 
of Jewish history requires to be compared with the history of Christ 
and his apostles in order to become intelligible. Without the latter 
history, the key which is necessary to unlock the difficulties of the 
former is wholly wanting. Josephus’s own explanation of the cause 
of the final revolt of the nation against the Roman power is super- 
ficial and wholly inadequate. He does not do justice to the religious 
fermentation which was at work in the heart of the people, and with- 
out which no such desperate revolt would ever have taken place. 
Having no sympathy, as a thoroughly Romanised Jew, with the 
zealotism of his people, he was incapable of entering into and under- 
standing what was in truth the chief explosive element at work; and 
of course he never thinks of asking himself the question how it came ~ 
to pass that such a zealotism should have arisen precisely at that 
time, or to what religious causes it was to be traced. These causes, 
therefore, require to be sought elsewhere, and they are only to be 
found in the New Testament history, in the action upon the national 
mind of the characters, events, and transactions recorded by the 
evangelists. In a word, Christ and Christianity, a subject of which 
Josephus says nothing or next to nothing, is after all the only possible 
explanation of his own history. Accept the truth of the Gospel his- 
tory, and the whole becomes plain and intelligible; deny it or ignore 
it, and the whole remains and must ever remain as truly a mystery as 
it is a tragedy. 

Such is Professor Baumgarten’s main drift. His paper appears to 
usto be a new and valuable contribution to the Christian argument, 
and to be a very seasonable enrichment of the historical evidences at 
a time when so much is written to throw doubt upon the properly 
historical character of the New Testament narratives. It is surely an 
extremely interesting as well as a very effective way of proving that 
these narratives are true history, to shew that if they are not so, other 
histories of the period, of undoubted authenticity, are full of problems 
that defy solution; or, in other words, that history herself ‘is shut 
up unto Christ” for an explanation of her own difficulties. 

The other paper we referred to is a lengthened and elaborate dis- 
sertation by Dr Steitz of Frankfort, entitled ‘‘Die Abendmahlslehre 
der Griechischen Kirche in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung.” 
The author had previously traced the development of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation in the Western Church, in a series of articles 
contributed to Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie; and the results which he 
expects to establish in the present work, which goes more exhaustively 
into the question than has ever been done before, are the following: 
that the Greeks, down to the removal of the seat of empire to Byzan- 
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tium, knew nothing of the doctrine of transubstantiation; that the 
view allied to that doctrine which obtains among them in a series of 
their writers ought rather to be called transformation than transub- 
stantiation ; that it was not till the fourteenth century that a leaning to- 
wards the sacramental doctrines of the Western Church began to shew 
itself; and that the Greek Church did not finally accept transubstan- 
tiation till the theologians of the east and the west were brought into 
closer communication by the transactions for a reunion of the Greek 
and Latin churches which took place at the Council of Florence in 
1489. 

Dr Steitz’s papers are a good example of the German: scientific 
quality of Griindlichkeit, or going to the bottom of a subject. They 
began to appear in the Jahrbuch for 1864; and though they have 
now reached the twenty-seventh section, they have not yet brought 
the investigation lower down than the year 725. When finished they 
will make a large volume. What single British editor would accept 
such a contribution for a theological quarterly? but here we have 
seven editors all agreeing to accept it. No wonder German griind- 
lichkeit flourishes when it meets with such encouragement from 
- readers and their purveyors. What would sink an English Quarterly, 
only serves to float a German one. L. 


Hieronymus—Sein Leben und Wirken, aus seinen Schriften d Von 
Lic. Dr Otto Zéickler, ausserordentlichem Professor der eologie zu 
Giessen. Gotha: Friedrich A. Perthes, 1865. 


We call attention to this work as the best and most satisfactory 
biography of Jerome that has yet been produced. It is founded 
throughout upon a careful and independent study of that father’s 
numerous works, and upon a judicious use of the materials collected 
by earlier biographers, who have been neither few, nor unlearned, nor 
without enthusiasm for their theme. It is divided into two main 
sections, in the first of which the Life is given with satisfactory ful- 
ness of matter, and in a fluent, attractive, and very readable style; the 
second section being occupied with Jerome’s theological character- 
istics. The titles of the chapters of this latter section of the work 
are the following; 1. Jerome as a Christian writer in general; 
2. Jerome as a Bible translator and interpreter; 8. As a literary his- 
torian and biographer: 4. As a polemical and dogmatic divine; and 
5. Asan ascetic, and a practical theologian. The last chapter exhibits 
the estimation in which Jerome was held by his contemporaries, such 
as Augustine, Theodorus Mopsuestenus, and others, and by the 
church in subsequent ages. 

We do not enter here upon the subject itself, though there are few 
ecclesiastical biographies which surpass the Life of Jerome in depth, 
and especially in manifoldness of interest. We wish only to say at 
present how highly we are able, after a first perusal of Professor 
Zéckler’s work, to recommend it to the attention of those of our 
readers who are students of German literature. We observe that it 
has been received with the highest favour in Germany itself. Dr 
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Edward Vilmar of Marburg speaks of it in a lengthened critique, as 
‘a frait of German industry and Protestant erudition. As such it 
takes rank with the similar works of Neander (on Tertullian and Chry- 
sostom) and Ullmann (on Gregory of Nazianzum). The work isa clear, 
concise, and comprehensive compend of all the materials hitherto 
accumulated, drawn up on the basis of independent studies. All future 
investigation concerning Jerome will of necessity refer back to it as 
the most important and richest source of information. For a long 
time to come it will remain the chief authority on the subject. It 
really accomplishes the object which the author proposed to himself 
when he undertook to draw up an account of the life and work of 
Jerome, which should be at once purely scientific in substance, and 
attractive and interesting in style.” L. 


Beitriige z. Kirchengeschichte, fociowtingle und Liturgik. Von ©. J. Hefele 
Two vols. bingen. = 


Dr Hefele takes rank with the foremost of Roman Catholic theo- 
logians of our day. These Volumes are as valuable as the two similar 
ones published of Mohler, and we could not give them higher praise. 
A valued contributor to the Kirchen-Lexicon of Wetzer and Welte, to 
the Theologische Quartalschrift, and other Roman Catholic periodicals 
of Germany, Dr Hefele has here collected the best of his papers in a 
portable form. No German-reading theologian can be considered fully 
to know his theme unless he is acquainted with what such men as 
Déllinger, Denzinger, Sepp, Schrédl, and Kerker have written on the 
Roman Catholic side. Perhaps there is no living Romanist writer in 
Germany on the whole equal to Mohler; but there are several in- 
ferior only to him. Their general impartiality contrasts well with what 
we find in their English or French co-religionists. If none possesses 
the genius of Newman, many possess a far more varied intellectual 
culture. The article of Dr Hefele on Church History is the most 
valuable resumé of the subject we know. His great work on the 
Councils has obtained for him a European reputation. J. H. 





XIIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Jésus Christ: son temps, sa vie, son wuvre, Par. E. pe Prescense. =pis 
ravra Tis ixavog ; 2 Cor. ii. 16, Paris: Meyrueis, (Jesus Christ: hig 
Time, his Life, and his Work, English Translation. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder.) : 


Those who pay any attention to the religious politics of the continent 
will not need to be informed that M. de Pressensé has taken a very decided 


stand in the unhappy dispute which has for some time been going on among 
the French protestants. At one of the late meetings of the protestant 
pastoral conferences, held in Paris, he expressed himself very strongly on 
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the subject of the supernatural. “It is,” he asserted in opposition to too 
many of the pastors, “the very basis of Christianity. No doubt there is 
development going on (his own views On inspiration, for instance, seem 
unsettled); but there cannot be two ways of interpreting the Miraculous 
Birth and the Resurrection.” “ You talk of ‘unity in essentials’ (was his 
answer to those who would strive to hide the irremediable breach between 
the orthodox and the men who mount the pulpit as pastors, and yet are 
known to deny the personality of God)—unity, indeed, where it is possible ; 
but, until you prove that Christ's moral example is the sole ‘cssential,’ we 
will maintain the ancient foolishness of the Cross.” These statements give 
us a good insight into the man whose book is universally regarded as the 
testant answer to Renan. He is thoroughly sound in essentials; yet he 
18 no Darrow dogmatiser: and his work is one which may be read with 
leasure and -— by evangelical Christians of various shades of opinion. 
Throughout, e indirectly overthrows the positions of the dangerous writer, 
whom indeed he answered in a short pamphlet soon after the first appear- 
ance of his work. Though he disclaims any intention of making a formal 
reply to M. Renan, he no less completely meets him at every — with 
the learning which was to be expected from the author of “The First Three 
Christian Centuries,’’ and with the abundant local knowledge-which he had 
gathered while * ing on the spot his interesting work, “The Land of 
the Gospel.” . Renan, for instance, thinks he can find in our blessed 
Lord’s teaching the ultimate expression of the Jewish thought of the time. 
M. de Pressensé, on the other hand, shews conclusively, that Jewish 
thought, whether at Alexandria or in Judea, had dovelapal in quite other 
directions. ‘The very passages from the Pirké Aloth which the first writer 
brings forward to shew that there is nothing new in Christ’s teaching and 
, become, when rightly applied by M. de Pressensé, proof positive 
of an entire opposition in spirit, as in letter, between the Gospel and the 
Talmud. The mercenary ter of pharisaic morality; the growing 
tendency to put God further and further from man, which is seen in the 
invention of the Schechina, and in the way in which Onkelos and others 
explain away such passages as “I have seen the Lord face to face;"’ the 
wild dreams of temporal greatness,—all this shews plainly that our Lord 
came with something new ; that he was not merely a popular rabbi work- 
ing with the stream of national thought. No less complete is the contrast 
between Philo and the gospel. Philo’s theory eliminates for any practical 
pu both the Messiah and the doctrine of sacrifice. We need only 
read the able summary of his views in M. de Pressensé’s sixth chapter to 
be able to measure the recklessness which has styled the Alexandrian, “St 
John’s master and our Lord’s elder brother.” “The Word was made flesh,” 
says St John ; “the Deity can never be mixed up with matter,” says Philo. 
No contradiction could be more final. And as for results; in the one case 
we have the Christian world, in the other the sect of the Therapeuts, mere 
contemplative ascetics, as different as any set of men could from the 
early Christians, M. de Pressensé is wise in making much of the testimony 
which Christianity itself bears to the truth of the gospel. He insists on 
this again and again, and returns to it in the eloquent and powerful sum- 
mary which closes his book. “ There is a fifth Gospel; a which has 
been eighteen centuries writing and which is yet far from being finished— 
Christ’s work in the modern world . . the thought of Jesus lies at the 
basis of our civilisation.” Naturally, being a Christian, he is not content 
with this work of Christ upon society ; he goes on at once to speak of the 
testimony of the individual heart, of the tens of thousands who can say with 
St John, “ That which we have seen, declare we unto you.” Nor is such 
testimony to be lightly put aside, even by the unbeliever. The Christian, 
who finds ineffable comfort in the blessed truths which God has brought 
home to him, is in no way to be compared to the Hindoo, who flies for help 
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to his idol worship. The one is the votary of a creed of whose beginnings he 
knows nothing, which has never been questioned among his countrymen; 
the other has a faith, historical as well as personal, a faith which has 
always been spoken against, which throve and thrives in spite of opposition, 
both from outward enemies, and still more from that human heart to which 
on the other hund the spirit of idolatry must approve itself so naturally. The 
Christian apologist must, as our author remarks in his answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Why write a life when yo have His life written by the finger of God 
in the Gospels?” meet men of all views more or less on their own ground ; 
and the great fact of Christianity, combined with what all must grant 
about its origin and its growth, gives just such testimony to its truth as 
the peculiar condition of the Jewish people gives to the truth of the Old 
‘Testament, “There it is; explain it how you can. The divine philosophy 
which, alone among all the systems of all the teachers, addressed itsell to 
the poor, to the masses, with nothing esoteric or selfish in its teaching.” 
With one class of minds, too common here, still more common in France, 
this argument will have weight when nothing else will be listened to. 
Every effect must have an adequate cause; and for Christianity as it is, 
what cause can be adequate but Christ himself? 

We cannot pretend to give an analysis of M. de Pressensé’s book. In 
Messrs Jackson’s & Co.’s handsome and well translated volume, it appears in 
a form peculiarly appropriate for the libraries of Young Men’s Societies, Me- 
‘chanics’ Institutes, and the like. Many who have drunk the poison will, we 
doubt not, find in it an antidote; many who have never tampered with their 
faith or opened their ears to the voice of unbelief will find that it throws much 
light on many little points in the gospel history, besides enabling them to 
give a reason for the fhith that is inthem. This is what all Christian people 
are more and more bound to be able todo. They are (as our author remarks) 
not disinterested in the struggle between belief and unbelief. “The blast 
which is carrying men away from the convictions so dear to us, scatters 
seeds of death along its path. On that gloomy shore whither it is driving us, 
bloom none of life's choicest blessings. Liberty, social justice, the care of 
the weak and the helpless, every grand and noble cause, will be lost for us 
when we shall have given up our faith. . . . See what pantheistic material- 
ism has done for the East, . . . All that is worth living for is secured to us 
by that faith, the bands of which some among us are so recklessly loosing.” 

M. de Pressensé’s opening chapter on the supernatural will be read with 
deep attention by all who take up his book. It is (as he says at the outset) the 
key to the whole of our Lord’s life and history. And he stigmatises severely 
the “‘illiberal liberality ” of the sceptics, ‘‘ who refuse even to examine the 
other opinion, and coolly lay down as an axiom the denial of the super- 
natural.” He shews that this scorn of faith is scorn of science at bottom : 
it is a reckless abandonment of the inductive method. “If such a plan had 
been applied to science, we should still be holding, in spite of Newton, the 
Cartesian hypothesis of vortices.” Verily when men like Havet, and Littré, 
and Scherer, and Renan, have so far popularised the Straussian notions as 
to lay it down as a rule that a theology which appeals to the supernatural 
is to be put aside without examination, it becomes certain that “ free 
inquiry has no worse enemy than this crude dogmatism of negation.” Two 
classes of minds agree in rejecting the supernatural : the naturalistic school, 
which also rejects all moral and spiritual order ; and the deists of all classes, 
who set up against miracles the unch bi of nature’s laws, Much 








of the unwillingness to enter at all into the question of miracles arises from 
a misunderstanding of what a miracle is. For the sceptic, a miracle is (as 
indeed it was for Josephus) merely a prodigy: he cannot grasp its purpose ; 
he will not allow that the first link of the chain of causes and effects is held 
by a free and intelligent Being; he forgets that the very fact of the super- 

fixity of nature's laws, just as the exception implies the 


natural implies the 
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rale. But the whole chapter is deeply interesting ; and the way in which 
M. de Pressensé shews that Hegel, with his confusion hetween the Absolute 
and the Conditioned, and so, between true and false, and evil, leads 
directly to the “ unetuous mysticism ” of M. Renan, and so on to the merely 
material views professed by M. Taine, is deeply instructive. How sad, by 
the way, to find, in almost every number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
one of the fow publications which still continue worthy of the France of 
fifteen years ago, a paper from one or other of this dangerous school: sad 
that the cause of liberty should thus be compromised by its connection with 
unbelief. Positivism, after all, is strangely inconsistent, in that it makes 
no account of that universal tendency of human nature towards “ the reli- 
gious sentiment” which has had a much stronger influence on history than 
any other tendency of tho race, Here is, indeed, a “ positive fact.” You 
may call it ‘the vague wonder of a weak set of beings thrown helpless 
amid the vastness of naturo ;" but the unaccountable thing (in your theory) 
is, that these weak beings have always persisted in going outside the bounds 
of time and space to seek their God. Mw. de Pressensé is, we think, happy 
in his controversy with positivism on the question of miracles; he proves 
the shallowness of that coarse system which, in banishing idealism, banishes 
the true “ideal of things ;" but he is'still happier in —7 positivism to 
its results. Pantheism degenerates into materialism; and mate- 
rialism and tyranny there is a very close connection : ‘ the practical working 
out of pantheism would be a sort of natural selection carried on among 
mankind at large for the benefit of the bad and the headstrong.” As for the 
deist, who believes in an absolute Being, and in a divine , how can he 
deny the possibility of miracles without gainsaying the attributes of divine 
sovereignty? At this rate the unconditioned would at once become con- 
ditioned. You must give up God at once if you begin to confound the 
Creator with His work. Consider: time and space do not bind the Omni- 
= Being. Why should He not be independent of other laws as well? 

hy deny Him that power of modifying and combining and applying His 
own laws which is the privilege of every moral agent? 

Having settled the question of the supernatural, M. de Pressensé takes 
a rapid glance at the world’s history, and at its state when Christ came. 
Herein he brings out so forcibly the truth, to which we have already referred 
that Christ's teaching is not the resultant of the divers beliefs then abroad 
in the world; that He himself is not like Nebuchadnezzar’s statue, made u 
of gold and brass and clay; but that he is the opposite of the Messiah 
for whom men were looking, and that his creed is as unlike as possible to 
any of the teachings of the day. The evidence for the Gospels our author 
sums up with remarkable care. His remarks on St John are most masterly, 
and in pleasing contrast with the unsatisfactory way in which M. Louis 
Ménard (in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th April) treats the same 
subject. The Synoptics, he tells us, with their “ gospel of fact,” were the 
very men to impress the Roman mind; “the gospel of ideas” was needed 
to meet that strange Greeco oriental system of which was the head 
quarters and Cerinthus one of the early teachers. He recapitulates, in 
admirable form, the proofs necessary to its authenticity of the early date of 
the fourth Gospel; and he shews, too, what has been so persistently denied, 
how its whole plan agrees with that of the other three. é 

And now, while we are thankful to our author for much that he | 
forward, for his assertion that Christ's doctrine stands or falls with his 
miracles ; for the way in which he explains the gift cf the keys—how th 
given to all the disciples, they mark out no “succession,” no hierarch 
primacy ; for the stress he lays upon our Lord’s dying words, “ I thirst,” so 
different from what would have been imagined about a Buddha or more 
ideal “type of the race,” whom his votaries would surely have placed above 
such human “weakness ;” yet, we cannot help characterising some of his 
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views as a little lax. He is not one from whom any orthodox Christian 
would wish to witbhold the right hand of fellowship. Yet the vague lan- 
guage in which he expresses his views on inspiration has scandalised not a 
ew, The way in which he deals with the Temptation, too, is far too ideal- 
ising: “ Our gospel records (he assumes) clearly cannot be taken in a literal 
sense.” And, whereas Scripture says, “the prince of this world cometh and 
hath nothing in Me,” our author asserts, “if we claim for Him im 
bility, we are withdrawing Him from the true conditions of earthly ex- 
istence ; His human nature is nothing but an illusion.” “He learned 
obedience” (Heb. v. 8) is a passage on which M. de Pressensé bases a great 
deal. “It was necessary (he says) that from natural and instinctive inno- 
cence He should rise to voluntary holiness: the first Adam failed just at 
this point; the second Adam conquered by prayer and faith alone, without 
using His divine nature as an impenetrable breastplate.” ‘The comparison 
between Adam in Eden and our Lord in the wilderness of Judah is drawn 
out at some length : and here, as well as elswhere, M. de Pressensé ex- 
pressly declares his belief in original sin as due to the “intimate connection 
and thorough solidarity between the father of the race and his posterity.” 
We should be sorry, however, to think our author in any degree tinctured 
with the Arianism which has long been the bane of the Genevan Church. It 
must always be remembered that, in judging of a foreign writer, especially 
of one whose style is somewhat rhetorical, we must be sure we do not assign 
more weight than was intended to certain expressions. Some have found 
fault with M. de Pressensé because he speaks of Socrates as Christ's r- 
sor; others attack him because he hints at “minor inaccuracies” in St 
Matthew, and gives reasons for adopting one evangelist’s account where 
it differs from that of another. One strong proof of his orthedoxy is 
the resentment with which he is regarded by the Cocquerel-Paschouad 
party, because he prefers dismembering the Protestant body to givin 
the title of Christian pastors to men who deny all the essentials o 
Christianity. 

Most of us have heard how deeply this work has impressed the religious 
world of Paris; how the archbishop has called on the pastor of the chapel 
in “the Rue Taitbout ;” how Pére Hyacinthe, whose eloquent Lent lectures 
were so unpalatable to the Ultramontanes, has wished him God speed. We 
wish him God speed also. As his translator says in her preface, there are 
many points of difference between him and us, but there are far more im- 
portant points in common. We cannot imagine how a man can be seriously 
accused of disbelieving Christ’s divinity who, in his account of the trial 
before the Sanhedrim, says: “‘ He claims to be the Son of God, not in the 
modified sense to which our modern critics tong down en but 
‘with power.’ Had He merely meant to say He reflected the divine 
life better than other men, He would never have roused the Jews to such 
a pitch of madness.” In his preface, indeed, M. de Pressensé makes a 
remark which may explain the prominence which he has here and there 
given to the human side of our Lord’s nature, Renan’s success is, he 
says, a severe lesson to Christian teachers. That bad book was greedily 
sought after because Christ had been too exclusively set forth in the pulpit 
as an abstract doctrine instead of a living person. ‘Therefore (he adds) 
let us go back to the circumstances of the time: and on this really human 
background the divine beauty of the Redeemer will come out more grandly 
than it does under the gilded nimbus which surrounds the conventional 
Christ.” Christ's humanity has been too often sacrificed to His divinity ; 
our author will strive to set Him forth, “ not as a deity hidden under human 
form, not as a Gnostic abstraction; but as God made man, as the Son of 
God really subject to the conditions of this our mortal life.” 

We are thankful that M. de Pressensé, having thus taken in hand a sort 
of French Ecce Homo, has never forgotten that He of whom he writes is 
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God as well as man, The numerous works on the subject which are con- 
stantly appearing in France shew what an interest is at awakened 
in these matters among a people by whom they had been too long put aside 
with a light sneer. in does not want readers; and the 
book which we have been reviewing is one which will certainly do good to 
all into whose hands it comes. 


A Precious Saviour. By Henry Jenninos, F.R.S.L. London: Nisbet 
and Co. 1866. 


This little volume professes to treat of Jesus Christ as a precious Saviour 
—a willing Saviour—a pleading Saviour—a present Saviour—an all-suffi- 
cient Saviour—an everlasting Saviour. These pointe, in which all have so 
deep an interest, are treated with simplicity, liveliness, and effect, Without 
a word of controversy, the doctrine is sound, uncorrupt; without degenerat- 
ing into cant, the style is warm and affectionate; and the reflections are 
enlivened by suitable and striking anecdotes. We commend it as a beauti- 
ful present, in token of Christian friendship. 


The Handbook of Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the chief 
British Authors, and a chronologically. By Josera Anous, M.A., 
D.D., Examiner of English Language, Literature, and History, to the 
University of London ; author of “The Ilandbook of English Literature.” 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 


In a notice of Dr Angus’s former volume, “The Handbook of English 
Literature,” which appeared in our number for October last year, we took 
the liberty of commenting on the absence of “ characteristic extracts” from 
the works of the writers introduced to our notice in that excellent com- 

nd, This, we thought, was owing to the author's plan including too 
ome a list of writers; overlooking the fact that, at the close of his preface, 
Dr Angus had appended a notice, announcing that, “in addition to this 
volume of authors and history, it is intended to publish a companion volume 
of Spzciuens.” And here we have the specimens, forming another volume 
rather larger than the preceding. In the arrangement of these, Dr Angus 
has followed a strictly chronological order, thus avoiding the awkwardness, 
entailed by his former method of separating the poetry from the prose, of 
travelling twice over the same period. And in the selection of his extracts, 
he has displayed his wonted good taste and ju t. Few tasks are more 
difficult than to compile a volume of extracts which shall please the general 
run of readers, Every one has his favourite authors, and his pet ree, 
and is almost sure to be disappointed at finding them excluded, or curtail 
of their fair proportions. But Dr Angus does not make his selection with 
the view of gratifying the tastes or ministering to the entertainment of his 
readers. He aims at higher ends. “He has sought (1) to illustrate the 
ee tone Sete eke (2) to select from each author the 
most characteristic specimen, both of his style and thought; (3) to present 
extracts remarkable for beauty, force, and suggestiveness; and (4) to intro- 
duce the reader to the works from which selections are taken.” In short, 
the book is*meant for use rather than for amusement; for the student who 
is eager to become an English scholar, and not for the literary lounger who 
is content with mere scraps. The tendency of many of our “ Collections” 
is to cherish a superficial sciolism, and even to er the youthful reader 
less solicitous to consult the original works from which e are 
taken. Not so the specimens before us, which are so judiciously exhibited 
as only to stimulate his curiosity and whet his appetite for more substan- 
tial fare. Our religious literature is not overlooked, though, we must say, 
it is somewhat sparingly represented. 
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Discourses delivered on Special Occasions. By R. W. Dauz,M.A: London: 
ackson & Walford. 1866, 


These sermons, ten in number, were all delivered on public occasions, 
They are special sermons; and as such we are, possibly, not to look for so 
much of what may be called “doctrine” as we should expect in the habitual 
pulpit work of a pastor. But even these special sermons must take for 
peated and proceed upon a certain system of ductrine. No man can speak 
ong on matters of the faith without revealing the substratum of doctrine 
which is the habitual staple of his own thoughts, hopes, trusts. In more 
than one place Mr Dale dves give us something like an outline of what he 
conceives the gospel to be. For example, in the annual missionary sermon, 
preached in Surrey Chapel, he says, ‘The New Testament reveals to us 
that God's heart yearned over the human race from the beginning, that he 
shrunk from inflicting on man the penalty his guilt had deserved ; he 
pitied, and resolved to save.” ‘The sufferings of Christ—God manifest in 
the flesh —have resulted in this, that the Moral Ruler, having thus revealed 
and maintained his fidelity to the moral law, is henceforth released from the 
necessity of punishing those who may be willing to receive his pardon, and 
to be delivered by him from the tyranny of sin. It is an act which, from its 
essential principle, changes the relations between himself and every indivi- 
dual of our race.” “ We are to tell men this, that by their very birth they 
are the subjects of Christ, and that the king who reigns over them has 
atoned for all their transgressions.” This is the gist of what theology is 
discoverable in this bulky volume of ten sermons. “Men are lost, not 
because they have no interest in the death of Christ, but because, although 
he has actually atoned for their sin, they reject the pardon which is now 
within their reach.” “By a daring and appalling act of free-will they 
resist, they vanquish, the infinite mercy of God.” It is curious that Mr 
Dale should have added before such an auditory: “These great truths are 
not strange and unfamiliar to any of us. They are the common air which 
the poorest and most uninstructed of our people breathe, the common sun- 
light in which our churches walk. They are our daily meditation when 

one with God; they are the principal theme of our public ministry.” 
And much more to the same effect. Did it never occur to Mr Dale to re 
If the sins of the lost “are actually atoned,” that is, are actually punish 
and so “taken away,” how does it consist with justice to es them again 
a second time? Does justice demand that the same sins be twice atoned? 

While we cannot concur with all that is said inalmostany of these discourses, 
there is yet some good thinking and much wholesome truth with which we 
cordially agree in a sermon on “ Worship,” and one on “The Old Worship 
and the New.” The sermons are carefully and elegantly composed; the 
give abundant evidence of thoughtful preparation; and we are sorry, indeed, 
that we cannot fully and out and out commend a volume issued by the 
successor and former colleague of John Angell James. 





The Science of Memory fully Expounded: for the use of Students, Ministers, 
Public Speakers, de: By B. Lrox Winusaus. London: James Nisbet 


This is an ingenious little volume. 1t contains many good and sensible 
remarks on memory, its use and nature. The plans for aiding the memory 
are curious and very ingenious. They may be beneficial to those whose 
faculty is weak, or in somo particulars defective. The method of fixin 
dates and numbers, generally, in the mind is worthy of attention, thoug 


to us it seems cumbrous. After all the artificial aids to memory we have 
seen and heard expounded, we incline to the opinion that the good old- 
fashioned way of hard work, and of — and again refreshing the memory 
by a fresh committal is the only really handy and effectual. We knewa 
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minister of no great faculty, naturally, either as to mind or memory, who 
told us that when he first began to preach it took .him two days to write 
his forenoon sermon, other two to write the afternoon one, then two days 
were spent in committing oue, and the pope} two the other, and on 
the seventh day he delivered himself of his week’s labour, to begin the 
weary task anew on the morrow. When we knew him he had so far re- 
pce the process by anflagging industry, that he was able to write both 
his sermons on the Saturday, and little more than an hour before he went 
to the pulpit sufficed to commit each of them, blots and all; and he used 
to repeat them very accurately; once or twice only do we remember to have 
seen him break down, and refer to the manuscript volume which he always 
had ready in his coatpocket. For those who wish artificial aid to a weak 
memory, this volume may safely be recommended as philosophical and 
judicious, and not aiming at too great things. 


Treatises on the Sabbath Question. 


We have received, during the last quarter, a good many treatises on this 
subject, to the more prominent of which we devote a few paragraphs. And, 
first, we notice, “The Decalogue and the Lord’s day in the hight of the 

neral relation of the Old and New Testaments; with a chapter on Con- 

essions of Faith. By the Rev. W. Milligan, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood,” This is a volume of about two hundred pages: and appears to have 
been delivered as a series of public lectures in Aberdeen. The first lecture 
is entitled “‘ The Revelation of the Old Testament as a whole ;" the second, 
“The Jewish Dispensation: or, the Economy of the Law ;” the third, “The 
Relation of Christianity to the Old Testament ;” and the fourth, “The Sab- 
bath Question in particular.” Then follows the “ Lecture on Confessions 
of Faith,” and an Appendix. Dr Milligan, so far as we can make him out, 
agrees in the main with Dr M‘Leod. He, too, thinks that the Decalogue, 
qua Decalogue, is abolished. He thinks a “principle” is higher than a 
“law;” that “law” is abolished, and that we are now governed only by 
“principles.” He says, “ with the events of the resurrection morging the 
new creation was completed, and the principle whieh had been ‘from the 
beginning’ rises once more to view, and in the same way. There is no 
law, no formal institution of a sacred day, no express enactment introducing 
a change from the day hitherto peculiarly — But by his own appear- 
ances on that day, the risen Saviour “ blesses the first day of the wake and 
sanctifies it ;” and holds it in peculiar honour for himself, and all who will 
enter into his spirit, and see with his eyes, just as the Almighty, at the first, 
held the seventh day of the week in peculiar honour for himself, and for 
all who would enter into his spirit, and see with his eyes. The apostles 
and early Christians felt the force of the example.” ‘The Lord’s day was 
not substituted for the Sabbath of the law. It was wholly independent of 
the law. It was over and above the Sabbath of the law.” Dr Milligan has 
not the faculty of making himself very clear; but he has made one thing 
very plain, that he has ceased to believe—if he ever did believe them—at 
least two chapters of the Confession of Faith in many very important 
pt ag specially chap. xxi. sec. 7, where we read of the primeval and 
osaic Sabbath, that “from the resurrection of Christ it was changed into 
the’first day of the week.” Dr ye ae also some very iar views 
about confessions which go far to explain the apparent indifference he dis- 
plays in contradicting the Confession he has signed, and is set to teach, in 
80 many important particulars. 

The second work on our list is a pamphlet on “The Perpetual Obligation 
of the Revealed Moral Law, and of a Day of Holy Rest. By Robert Mac- 
pherson, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the University of Aber- 
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deen. Edinburgh: Blackwood.” The pamphlet is of sixty pages; and is 
as sound and orthodox as the book of the author’s colleague is the reverse. 
A house divided against itself, how can it stand? Do the same students 
attend both professors? If so, which are they to believe? Dr M 

treats his subject in four chapters, and ns at the root of the matter: 
“1st, the nature and foundation of moral law; 2d, man’s original condi- 
tion, and the primeval institution of the holy Sabbath ; 3d, the revealed 
moral law; and 4th, the revealed moral law established by the " 
These topics are handled with judgment and skill; and we recommend Dr 
ne pamphlet as a sufficient reply and antidote to his colleague's 
volume, 

Our third work is also a pamphlet, of thirty-two pages, enlitled, “Some 
eg on the most Christian use of the ee a Sermon Preached at 
the Melodeon, in Boston, Massachussets. 1848. By Theodore Parker, 
minister of the 28th Congregational Church in Boston. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas.” The pamphlet has an anonymous editor, who 
adds three pages of notes; and prefaces by the following sentences: “The 
following discourse is reprinted from the first volume of speeches, addresses, 
and occasional sermons published by the author at Boston in 1852. Though 
some things in it are questionable, it may very profitably be read and con- 
sidered at the present time.” Now we think, not that some things, but 
nearly every thing in it is not only questionable, but plainly deniable. We 
do not see how it can be profitable at all. The only thing we see in it 
“very profitable” is the confession reluctantly given by its author to the 
value of God’s two ordinances of aga and the Sabbath day. Living 
in Boston, he had the evidence of both so abundantly, and so constantly, 
before his eyes that it would have been hard for even Theodore Parker to 
deny it. But there is scarcely a sentence in the sermon which is rigidly 
accurate and truthful, It is all coloured by the author’s well known hatred 
of evangelical truth. 

We turn with satisfaction to the last pamphlet on our table, “The Sab- 
bath on the Rock: a Letter to the Rev. Dr M‘Leod, and those Ministers 
who have advocated his views, &c. By a Sabbath-School Teacher. Glas- 
gow: Porteous Brothers.” ‘This is a vigorous hlet. 1t is clearly and 
ably reasoned, The author has a firm grasp of his thoughts, and a thorough 
knowledge of his subject. He takes up Dr M‘Leod’s speech in detail, and 
replies to his arguments with a close and vigorous logic which there is no 
gainsaying. 


St Paul; his Life and a, Se Py - Busnzy. London: J. Nisbet 


* This volume is hardly what we expected from Mr Binney on such a topic. 
It is a series of conversational evening lectures to the young, reported and 
afterwards revised by the author. But a man so wise, sagacious. and full, 
as Mr Binney, can hardly fall below an instructive level; and the volume, 
though it leaves much to be desired, has much for which to be thankful. 
It is an admirable introduction to the study of the life and labours of the 
great apostle; and Mr Binney pretends to no more. The volume is one 
admirab!y adapted for this purpose; and no thoughtful person can read it 
without much profit. The free and easy style of it, though a serious draw- 
’ back in one sense, yet adde to its value in another. There is nothing new 
to any one who has read the great work of Conybeare and Howson; but 
there is none of the dry detail that might frighten ordinary readers from 
that solid treatise. 








